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Robert E. Lee Bryan 


permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of Great 
American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Circassian or Polychrome Frames, 
13 x 19 inches, complete with glass. 


Bi our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have 


Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these beautiful 
Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now that the opportunity pre- 
sents itself temporarily of securing them without cost. 


United States Capitol 








Wilson 


of American history will ever be anything but a true American citizen, and th 
teacher who brings such powerful influences as these Patriotic Pictures into his or 
her schoolroom deserves the thanks of the entire community. ; 


Lincoln 


See How Easy It Is! 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds of 


They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and understand- schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Portraits. 


ing of American history, and instill an appreciation of the services of our great leaders 
in times of national crises. By all means, you will want portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln and the American Flag in order to properly celebrate the birthdays of 
these great Americans. 


No child who becomes familiar with the great leaders and epoch-making events 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we will send you, postage prepaid, 
one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pupils will easily and 
quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances for five cents each. Send us 
the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we shall immediately ship you, 
charges prepaid, your choice of these Portraits. 


Special— Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthday 


AMERICAN FLAG} 
5 x 8 Feet 





BASKET BALL VOLLEY BALL 


PASKET BALL OR VOLLEY BALI 


Genuine cow leather fitted with best rubber bladders imported. 
Either of these two premiums given your school for the sale of 
only one gross (144) lead pencils, amounting to $7.20. 

Either one of these two premiums or any one portrait shown above 
given your school for the sale of one and one-half gross (216) lead 
pencils amounting to $10.80. 

Any three of these Premiums given for the sale of only 2 gross 
(288) Lead Pencils, amounting to $14.40. 

Every School Should Have a Flag and foster an affection for and 
loyalty to Old Glory. With each order for the Flag we will send 
you absolutely free 10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your 
Flag Drillsand Patriotic Exercises. 


These 4 page leaflets contain a brief history ofthe Flag, Civic Creed, The Amer- 
ican Creed, The Flag Salute and Pledge to the Flag as well as the Code of 
_ Flag and on fourth page appear the words and Music of the Star Spangled 

anner. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


Large Size 


A Necessity in Every School Room. “tag one 


Stripes, Printed Stars 


FOOT BALL 





Extra Special Offer This Month! 


Any one of these three premiums: football, pencil sharpener, or flag, given your 
school for the sale of only one-half gross pencils (72), amounting to only $3.60. This 
makes it easy for a school to secure one of these very unusual and valuable things. 


These footballs are remarkable values, worth fully as much as the basket balls or 
volley balls. We have a large stock and are making a special offer practically at cost. 
This will enable every school to equip its football team with a brand new, high-grade 
football. 


AMERICAN NOVELTY CoO., Feb. '27 
| 310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR THE PUPIL 


Selling the largest number 
of Pencils we will award 
this Jackie Coogan School 
Companion Metal Box with 
hinged cover beautifully 
finished in various colors, 
shown on theright. Con- 
tains 4 finest quality rubber- 
tipped Pencils, one pen 
holder, one pen point and 
one eraser, 


EVERY BOY and. GIRL 
SHOULD HAVE ONE 


TEACHER PLEASED 
Eagle River, Wis., April 8, 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: We received our pictures in good shape 
and they are certainly beyond our expectations. If we 
sell pencils again it will sure be tor the American Nov- 


elty Co. I remain, 
Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn School 


19, 





Gentlemen: 

Please mail gross of Lead Pencils to be scld by 
my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
the Premiums you offer. Also it remittance is made within 
69 days we are to receive the Pencil Case for the pupil sell- 
ing the most pencils. 


State Articles Wanted 


Send the coupon at once. 


Orders outside the United States must 
be accompanied by money order in full. 


American Novelty Co. 
Original Playground Equipment House 


310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Here are the very records 


You have accepted the power of living 
music. Accepted its beauty, its psy- 
chology, its infinite advantage over 
printed texts of strange bars and clefs 
when the child-mind is not yet ready 
for bars and clefs. Now—the very rec- 
ords you need for your day-by-day 
work are all Orthophonic. Pure of 
sound! Rhythms, Mother Goose songs, 
fragments of melody of the masters, 
livingly reproduced for those very 
small listeners as is Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony for world critics! 
Here is music the child can love and 
understand. Simple, tone-pure! C. A. 


you need... all Orthophonic! 


Fullerton, head of Department of Mu- 
sic at State Teacher’s College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, in a daily program for your 
help, uses these Victor Orthophonic 
Records exclusively. This program is 
now an accepted guide in rural schools. 
Our book, “Music Appreciation with 
the Victrola for Children,” is the stand- 
ard course for the elementary grades. 
The illustrating records are all being 
remade Orthophonically. Tear out this 
partial list of the Victor Orthophonic 
Records for your pupils—and fold it in 
your purse so that you may ask for 
these records in any store selling Vic- 
tor products. 


Primary Songs 


Frog and Mouse (2) The Tailor and 
the Mouse (3) The Frog He Would 
a-Wooing Go. GREEN. 

Bow-Wow (2) Song of the Cricket 
(3) Good Morning (4) A True Story 
(5) My Pony. GREEN. 


No. 19830, 75c 


The Fiddle Song (2) Dancing Song 
(3) The Bee (4) The Clock (5) 
Who Has Seen the Wind. GREEN. 
My Old Dan (2) Honk! Honk! (3) 
Cradle Song (4) Soldier Boys (5) 
Wing Foo (6) The Zoo. GREEN. 


No. 19831, 75c 


. Melodies and Instrumental 


Combinations for Children 


Rock-a-bye, Baby Violin. Sweet and 
Low (Barnby) Violin. Lullaby 
(Brahms) Viola. Adeste Fideles 
(Portugal) Bells. First Nowell 
Trombone Solo. Nazareth. 


No. 20174, 75c 


Waltz (Brahms) Two Clarinets and 
Piano. Light Cavalry Overture (von 


Suppé) Two Cornets and Piano. Sere- 
nata (Moszkowski) Violin and Piano. 
Tarantella (Mendelssohn) Flute, 
Clarinet and Piano. Cradle Song 
(Schubert) ’Cello and Piano 
Adantino (Thomas) Oboe and Piano. 
Evening Bells (Kullak) Celesta and 
Bells. Elfin Dance (Grieg) Flute and 


Piano. 
No. 20079, 75c 


Serenade (d’Ambrosio) Oboe. Valse 
Brilliante Op. 34, No. 2 (Chopin) 
Viola and Violin. Nocturne (Chopin) 
Clarinet and Flute. Waltzing Doll 
(Poldini) Celeste Solo. Canzonetta 
(Mendelssohn) String Quartet. 
Waltzer (Hummel) Piano Duet. A 
Pleasant Way (Kullak) Woodwind 


Quintet. 
No. 20161, 75c 


Rhythms 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (MacDowell) 
(2) The Wild Horseman (Schumann) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. Spinning Song 
(Kullak) (2) The Little Hunters. 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20153, 75c 


Run, Run Run (Concone) (2) Jump- 
ing (Gurlitt) (3) Running Game 


(Gurlitt) (4) Air de Ballet (Jadas- 
sohn.) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. Waltz No. 
1 (Brahms) (2) Waltz No. 2 
(Brahms) (3) Waltz No.3 (Brahms) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20162, 75c 


Beautiful things 
just to hear! 

Gavotte (Beethoven) 
Menuet (Bach) KREISLER. 


No. 1136, $1.50 


Glow Worm—lIdyll (Lincke) victor 
SALON ORCHESTRA. 


No. 19758, 75c 


To a Water-Lily (MacDowell). To 
a Wild Rose (MacDowell) CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


No. 1152, $1.50 


Humoresque (Dvorak) VENETIAN 
TRIO. Berceuse from “Jocelyn” (Go- 
dard) VENETIAN TRIO. 


No. 20130, 75¢ 


Le Cynge (Saint-Saens) CASALS. 
Moment Musical (Schubert) CASALS. 


No. 1143, $1.50 


KREISLER. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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Genuine cow leather fitted with best rubber bladders imported. 
Either of these two premiums given your school for the sale of 
only one gross (144) lead pencils, amounting to $7.20. 

Either one of these two premiums or any one portrait shown above 
given your school for the sale of one and one-half gross (216) lead 
pencils amounting to $10.80. 

Any three of these Premiums given for the sale of only 2 gross 
(288) Lead Pencils, amounting to $14.40. 

Every School Should Have a Flag and foster an affection for and 
loyalty to Old Glory. With each order for the Flag we will send 
you absolutely free 10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your 
Flag Drillsand Patriotic Exercises. 


These 4 page leaflets contain a brief history of the Flag, Civic Creed, The Amer- 
ican Creed, The Flag Salute and Pledge to the Flag as well as the Code of 
-* Flag and on fourth page app2ar the words and Music of the Star Spangled 

anner. 
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Extra Special Offer This Month! 


Any one of these three premiums: football, pencil sharpener, or flag, given your 
school for the sale of only one-half gross pencils (72), amounting to only $3.60. This 
makes it easy for a school to secure one of these very unusual and valuable things. 

These footballs are remarkable values, worth fully as much as the basket balls or 
volley balls. We have a large stock and are making a special offer practically at cost. 
This will enable every school to equip its football team with a brand new, high-grade 
football. 
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You have accepted the power of living 
music. Accepted its beauty, its psy- 
chology, its infinite advantage over 
printed texts of strange bars and clefs 
when the child-mind is not yet ready 
for bars and clefs. Now—the very rec- 
ords you need for your day-by-day 
work are all Orthophonic. Pure of 
sound! Rhythms, Mother Goose songs, 
fragments of melody of the masters, 
livingly reproduced for those very 
small listeners as is Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony for world critics! 
Here is music the child can love and 
understand. Simple, tone-pure! C. A. 
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you need... all Orthophonic! 


Fullerton, head of Department of Mu- 
sic at State Teacher’s College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, in a daily program for your 
help, uses these Victor Orthophonic 
Records exclusively. This program is 
now an accepted guide in rural schools. 
Our book, “Music Appreciation with 
the Victrola for Children,” is the stand- 
ard course for the elementary grades. 
The illustrating records are all being 
remade Orthophonically. Tear out this 
partial list of the Victor Orthophonic 
Records for your pupils—and fold it in 
your purse so that you may ask for 
these records in any store selling Vic- 
tor products. 














Primary Songs 


Frog and Mouse (2) The Tailor and 
the Mouse (3) The Frog He Would 
a-Wooing Go. GREEN. 

Bow-Wow (2) Song of the Cricket 
(3) Good Morning (4) A True Story 
(5) My Pony. GREEN. 


No. 19830, 75c 
The Fiddle Song (2) Dancing Song 
(3) The Bee (4) The Clock (5) 
Who Has Seen the Wind. GREEN. 
My Old Dan (2) Honk! Honk! (3) 


Cradle Song (4) Soldier Boys (5) 
Wing Foo (6) The Zoo. GREEN. 


No. 19831, 75e 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations for Children 
Rock-a-bye, Baby Violin. Sweet and 


Low (Barnby) Violin. Lullaby 
(Brahms) Viola. Adeste Fideles 
(Portugal) Bells. First Nowell 


Trombone Solo. Nazareth. 


No. 20174, 75e 


Waltz (Brahms) Two Clarinets and 
Piano. Light Cavalry Overture (von 


Suppé) Two Cornets and Piano. Sere- 
nata (Moszkowski) Violin and Piano. 
Tarantella (Mendelssohn) Flute, 
Clarinet and Piano. Cradle Song 
(Schubert) ’Cello and Piano 
Adantino (Thomas) Oboe and Piano. 
Evening Bells (Kullak) Celesta and 
Bells. Elfin Dance (Grieg) Flute and 


Piano. 
No. 20079, 75c 


Serenade (d’Ambrosio) Oboe. Valse 
Brilliante Op. 34, No. 2 (Chopin) 
Viola and Violin. Nocturne (Chopin) 
Clarinet and Flute. Waltzing Doll 
(Poldini) Celeste Solo. Canzonetta 
(Mendelssohn) String Quartet. 
Waltzer (Hummel) Piano Duet. A 
Pleasant Way (Kullak) Woodwind 


Quintet. 
No. 20161, 75c 


Rhythms 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (MacDowell) 
(2) The Wild Horseman (Schumann) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. Spinning Song 
(Kullak) (2) The Little Hunters. 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20153, 75¢ 


Run, Run Run (Concone) (2) Jump- 
ing (Gurlitt) (3) Running Game 


(Gurlitt) (4) Air de Ballet (Jadas- 
sohn.) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. Waltz No. 
1 (Brahms) (2) Waltz No. 2 
(Brahms) (3) Waltz No.3 (Brahms) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20162, 75c 


Beautiful things 
just to hear! 

Gavotte (Beethoven) 
Menuet (Bach) KREISLER. 


No. 1136, $1.50 


Glow Worm—Idyll (Lincke) victor 
SALON ORCHESTRA. 


No. 19758, 75c 


To a Water-Lily (MacDowell). To 
a Wild Rose (MacDowell) CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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Humoresque (Dvorak) VENETIAN 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AI! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no iterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at I etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary = furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers, 
and the merchandise or service which they offer, Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 








Editors’ Forecast 


FEATURE of the March number 

of Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans will be a two-page “Holland 
Project” by Eva A. Smedley. The 
Dutch theme will be evident further 
in one of the series of geography 
posters and in the entertainment de- 
partment where there will be not only 
songs and recitations but a complete 
program entitled “Our Friends in Hol- 
land,” by Marion Mitchell Walker. 

In order to meet the need of the 
earliest as well as the later spring 
observances of Arbor Day, much of 
. our material for that occasion will be 
given next month, including among 
other numbers a playlet, “The Dryad 
of the Oak,” by Myrtle Jamison Trach- 
sel. At a season when nature study 
acquires added interest, teachers will 
be glad to utilize “Five Interesting 
Birds,” by Sara V. Prueser, “The Sul- 
phur Butterfly,” by Lina M. Johns and 
May Averill, decorative designs from 
Colorado’s state flower (the blue col- 
umbine), and a blackboard calendar 
decorated with Kentucky’s state flower 
(the trumpet vine). 

The traditional character of the lion- 
and-lamb month provides the idea for 
Mr. Lemos’ progressive drawings and 
rhymes, “When March Winds Blow,” 
and for the blackboard reading lesson. 
Other illustrative and construction 
work features for the month will be: 
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frontispiece poster, “Obedience to Law 
Is Liberty,” with text by President 
Coolidge and design by Mr. Lemos; 
Mother Goose health poster and safety 
education calendar by Miss Cleave. 
land; “Airplane,” by Mr. Solar. 

An ideal picture study, Miillet’s 
“Feeding Her Birds,” will be presented 
in March. Some artists who have 
painted human-interest pictures should 
be studied as story-tellers rather than 
as artists. But Millet, though his ap. 
peal to children is almost unequalled, 
meets the test of the most exacting 
artistic standards; and his pictures 
carry a message that is most effective, 

Two arithmetic articles may be men. 
tioned together—“Number Relations in 
Problem-Solving,” by E. J. Bonner, 
and “Testing Failures in Arithmetic 
Processes,” by Rena Stebbins Craig, 
“The Examination as a Means of Edu- 
cation” will be discussed by Amy J. 
DeMay, and “Health Project of the 
Third Grade” will be described by 
Etta E. Chillson. Among other ar- 
ticles of various sorts scheduled for 
the next issue of the magazine the fol- 
lowing are representative: “The Rural 
and Consolidated School Library,” by 
A. L. Tharaldson; “Bags Embroidered 
with Raffia,” by Mary B. Grubb; “Dan- 
iel Chester French—Great American 
Sculptor,” by Rebecca Deming Moore; 
“Niagara—The Mighty,” by F. L. Du- 
Mond; and “Our Federal Govern- 
ment,” by Hollie Lee Mason. 





may need for use in your work. 


reduced prices when ordered in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder. 
scription of The Pathfinder below.) 

When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) 
for either or both of the above magazines, it will be to 
your advantage to include in your order, at the special 
prices quoted, such of the other teaching helps as you 


Thousands of teachers avail themselves of these special 
combination prices each year when ordering their maga- 
zines and other helps and thereby effect a substantial 
saving as compared with ordering the items separately. 





Nation’s Capital, is an ideal med 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. 


Things Scientific; 


in their school work. 


special reduced prices. 





THE PATHFINDER—The Best Current Events Paper 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 


the important news of the day is presented in a brief, concise and in- 
teresting manner and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of value and interest to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Question Box; Recreation Hour; etc. 

We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educational 
field and can unreservedly recommend it to our patrons. 
ands of teachers subscribe for it regularly and find it an invaluable aid 
If you are not already a subscriber, we urge that 
you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this splen- 
did current events weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans and various other teaching helps with which it is offered at 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year of 52 Numbers 
The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, both one year, $2.75. 
For prices with other teaching helps see schedule at right. 


Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps in Combination and Save on All 


The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be had at special 


List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination 





(See de- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers..................................$2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description at left) -.............0..0000w.. 1.00 


Both of the Above Magazines, one year.............. 

















Special Reduced Prices:on the Following Helps when ordered Price || ericewhen.|| co oe oa 
in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when |] ,20ur order || BAS 5 
The first column at right gives the prices of the various items ordered both of abovel| 2 +4 ag 
when ordered separately. The second column gives the special magazines. || & h& 3°S 
prices at which they may be included with your magazine order. separately go pel ae 
= soPa' 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 22)................ $1.50 $1.20 et 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 22)..........|| 1.50 1.20 || £°= 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 20)... ae a 2.90 || ss3"s 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page 12 Dicctcasceraem 1,25 1.00 ses 
; ¢ i I FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)... eee |e 1.20 || 83 0%: 
jum through which teachers and pupils PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)... ; 1.50 1.20 S45 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)..... oes 1.50 1.20 3 efe 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) .....0.00.000....... 1.50 1.20 «Se38 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 22) ..:cc..cccccosssose+ssvssoveeveseevevvvseeeeesvvevveeee 1.00 ‘30 || 8.224 
Digest of PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94 of December number )............ 1.00 -80 ao Fo. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22)... spittin’ 1.00 .80 Sas ee 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 22).. || 1.00 80 || sa S32 
M INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 22) Joe 80 -65 =e b>? $* 
any thous; INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 22)...|| 80 65 || 8 a7 Es 
STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 86) .0........0.0.c00000 .80 .65 wre e3 
HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 86)............2..-.--- 5 eben 80 65 soak: 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 22)...... || .60 50 || 23° 2 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 22)........ ee .60 50 || essee 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94 of December number)................... .60 .50 233 nf 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS, heavy paper covers (See page 94 Dec. No.) 60 -50 Fale 



































Foreign Postage. 


For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 30c; to Other Foreign Countries, 50c. 
For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canada, Mexico and U.S. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


Possessions) add $1.00, 
SEND ORDERS TO 





NEAREST OFFICE. 
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The Romany Road 





The carefree road that leads to the fulfill- 


Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park in 





ment of immortal longings . . . 


Adventure. Romance. Beauty. Escape 
for a little while from the dull sameness 
of succeeding days... 


For thousands this summer the road will 
end somewhere among the painted peaks of 
the Rockies. 


And for the largest group of all, it is signif- 
icant, the road again will be the Burlington. 


y y y y 


The Burlington has become the National 
Park Line, the nation’s largest carrier of 
summer tourists to the Rockies, for 4 reason. 


This railroad has always — this 
part of its work as a great and important 
public service. 
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Scenic Colorado, Yellowstone Nationa! 
Park, and Glacier National Park—giving 
thousands each year an opportunity to see 
two or three Parks for only a little more 
than the rail cost for seeing one. This com- 
plete service to the Rockies (see map) is 
matched by no other railroad. 


Recently the Burlington introduced Bur- 
lington Escorted Tours. On these tours 
travelers are not only taken to the Parks, 
but are accompanied by a travel expert who 
looks after every travel detail at actual cost. 


Y y xy ry 


Year after year the Burlington is called upon 
to handle a sudden rush of tourist travel 
during the summer months. Unfailingly 
this railroad has been ready with the men, 

















For years it has co-operated with the Na- 
tional Park Service, with local transportation 
companies, with hotels and dude ranches, 
opening the playgrounds of the Rockies. 


It has helped to make low cost vacations 
possible for millions. The railroad fare in summer 
only slightly more than half-fare for the round 
ttip to Rocky Mountain points. In Yellowstone 
the cost of the 434 day tour has increased only $2 in 


Note how the Burlington offers you the opportunity of seeing two or more of the great 
national parks, on one glorious circle trip, at only slightly more than the rail cost of 
seeing one. Only the Burlington offers the combination of routes which makes this possible 


twenty years. Good accommodations may be had 
in Colorado today for as low as $17 a week. 

The Burlington follows the Rockies for 1200 
glorious miles. It links up three great Parks— 


the equipment and the experience which en- 
ables it to care for this tremendous peak 
load with smoothness and efficiency. 

This spirit of doing all work well and 
with enthusiasm has made the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad a successful railroad 
for 75 years. It has served the nation at work and 
at play with a constant competence that, quite 
naturally, has not failed of recognition. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 


ll! ,500 MILES O 
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THE SMEDLEY §& OLSEN SERIES 


WORK 4x2 PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas 














“‘My pupils and I have had 
a wonderful time with 
Work and Play with Words’’ 


This statement is the essence of 
several hundred letters that have 
been written to us by teachers re- 
garding their experience with 
Work and Play with Words, our 
new book for beginners. 


When you see Work and Play 
with Words, you will not be sur- 
prised that teachers and pupils are 
enthusiastic about it. It is entirely 
different from any other text for 
beginners and really is a remark- 
able book. It is not only different, 
but it is exceedingly effective in 
teaching beginners those things 
they should know at the start and 
it teaches them in a way that 
makes them “stay taught”. 


As a time saver for the teacher, 
it is very valuable. As a simple 
and effective device for teaching a 
fundamental vocabulary of useful 
words, phrases and sentences, it is 
incomparable. It is also inexpen- 
sive when compared with the cost 
of other worth while seat work 
material, and especially so when 
the results from its use are consid- 
ered. In fact, from every stand- 
point, Work and Play with Words 
is a successful introduction to 
reading. 


Because even such strong state- 
ments as the foregoing cannot 
fully convey the unusual character 
and merit of Work and Play with 
Words, we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of it to be paid for after 
you receive it or to be returned at 
our expense if for any reason it 
does not meet your requirements. 


If you teach beginners and are 
looking for something that will 
save you a lot of work, and prove 
more satisfactory than any other 
book or material you have ever 
used, fill out the coupon below and 
mail it at once. 


Should you want to remit in 
advance, send 48 cts., the price 
of single copies. 


cen eee EE EE EES ee ES Ee ee SY 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
428 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIls. 


Please send for examination, subject to 
return, a copy of Work and Play with 
Words. 


Name 





Position 











Address 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





“Ts” or “Are”’ 


There was sent out recently by the 
Chicago Tribune Press Service and 
published in many of the daily papers 
served by it, a very interesting and 
readable item in regard to the proper 
use of “is” or “are,” in a stated case. 
Some of the papers took it as a text for 
further editorial embellishment and 
discussion, and incidentally brought in 
other grammatical combinations which 
might easily excite the same query. 
The article may not give exact facts 
as to the course of the controversy, 
as a newspaper writer is allowed some 
leeway to attract the casual reader’s 
attention, but it brings out the point 
at issue very clearly, and perhaps will 
give some of our readers a good gram- 
matical nut on which to try their teeth. 
This is the story: 

“The Burlington road is seeking to 
tell the world that ‘along its right of 
way there are vast areas in which is 
(or are) produced two-thirds of the 
oats, more than half the corn, etc., in 
the United States.’ 

“The agency which serves the road 
wrote ‘is’ into the advertisement, but 
the passenger traffic manager substi- 
tuted ‘are.’ 

“Then the traffic vice-president de- 
leted the ‘are’ and reinserted ‘is,’ with 
some caustic remarks about the gram- 
mar of the passenger department if 
any. The passenger traffic manager 
then referred the matter to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which voted for 
‘are.’ Fortified with this authority he 
resubmitted the copy of the advertise- 
ment to the traffic vice-president, add- 
ing that vice-presidenting was all very 
well but did not involve any great 
knowledge of the niceties of speech. 

“Thoroughly aroused, the traffic vice- 
president then summoned the legal de- 
partment, the public relations officials 
and an OS was sent to North- 
western University, which supported 
‘is? Submitting this decision to the 
passenger traffic manager he added 
that ‘as an authority on English 
speech, Chicago hardly compared with 
Northwestern. Quite likely you con- 
sulted Coach Stagg.’ 

“This led to a meeting of all con- 
cerned and the problem was submitted 
to Harvard, which voted for ‘is.’ The 
lexicographer of a widely accepted dic- 
tionary voted for ‘are.’ Princeton 
University decided in favor of ‘is’ and 
Yale came to bat in favor of ‘are.’ 

“So there the matter stands.” 





Teachers Wanted ‘<‘ntific Teacher. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS S AGENCY, INC. 





Philadelphia, Pittsburgh ton Syracuse 
Pe indian napolis, ia mphis. é 
Entertainments, Stunts, Operettas, 


Musical Comedies, Monologs, Wigs, 


PLAY Costumes, Make-up. Large descriptive 








————= Catalogue Free. 
BANNER PLAYS, 1II1EllisSt., San Francisco, Calif. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS February 192 


CLARK sxc BREWER TEACHERS 
AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


MINNEAPOLIS 
(@) (ey oxom sities tet 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY 
N.Y. Life Bldg. 


(9 5 0 (Oy, Vere) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers, 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”. 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 








A Better Teaching Position 


may be yours in the next county, state or a thousand miles away by enrolling now. The Nation's 
Best Employers rely upon our service when in need of efficient teachers. 6534 requests for teachers 
received from practically all states in the U. S. in one season. Service—strictly professional, 
FREE enrollment. FREE Copy of “‘Stepping Upward” senton request. Write today. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 418,GATES BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 





















We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Branch Agensics : 


Oe SL eae 
ROCKY MNT TEACHERS’ 


. Portland, Ore. - W. Bank Bldg. 
AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO. KansasCity,Mo. - - Rialto Bldg. 


Booklet ‘‘How To Apply with Laws of Certification of Western States, 


etc.,etc.’’ free to members, 50 cents to non-members. Every teacher needsit, 


LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENC’ iN THE WEST. 





Photo copies made from original—25 for $1.50. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, LBA N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS = GOOD TEACHERS at anon SY mES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC, 


321-323 University Block, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. REGISTRATION FREE 


The WEST and ALASKA 


Teachers placed last year from Alaska to New Mexico. Free enrollment for Nineteen Twenty-seven 
Write now. Experienced personal service. 





ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


We are constantlyin touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


VACANCY NOTICE from this AGENCY 
means the School Authorities have asked w 
to recommend a teacher for their considers 
tion—A vacancy exists; we are helping yo 
get it. Enrollment blanks on application, 
WRITE NOW! 











ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ®2z8%|' 


The only agency in this section, We recommend you for the vacancy for foe J you are fitted, and only 
for a vacancy that exists. Come south and work ina growing system. Enrollment blanks on request. 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency :: 


Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Mgr. 811-823, 28 E, Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, For many years a leader among 
teachers’ agencies. Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywhere in the United States. 





n my experience, this is the best 
teachers’ agency in the United States. 
W. D. WatcprIP, Principal Township 

High School, Streator, Illinois.” 


























25 Southern Bldg. 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, Inc. #3, 


Has positions for teachers and teachers for positions. Normal and college graduates only. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New Yar 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS ‘10 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AN ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY. HIGHLY ENDORSED. meee FREE. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, 











Se 

















BROADWAY BUILDING, ORTLAND, * OREGON 

CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4,203 2¢00"'i | 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars 

? Operatesin the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Patt 

F.’H. Huntworth 

PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENC 723 ‘Leary Daldiog. Seattle, a 
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SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE A{8UQUERQUE, NEW ex 
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Teacher placement in New Mexico and Arizona since 1912, 
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TO MAKE YOUR TEACHING ERROR-PROOF 
a Teach First---Then Test 


























on the mind of the pupil and because the teacher quickly turns back to the answer 
side of the card when the child shows hesitancy or doubt during reviews, guess- 
Front of Card Back of Card work and errors are entirely eliminated. Front of Card Back of Card 
for Teaching for Testing No. 2135 Addition Flash Cards, Per Set.................... $1.00 No. 2137 Multiplication Flash Cards, Per Set........ $1.00 for Teaching for Testing 
No. 2136 Subtraction Flash Cards, Per Set $1.00 No. 2138 Division Flash Cards, Per Set.................--- $1.25 


Each of the four sets in this series includes 96 cards All the 96 combinations of the numerals 1 to 10. 








=~ e p* 
‘ 7 S 3 7 with these new Harter SELF-TEACHING Flash Cards 5 3 3 
: £ A 
: See | By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. First impressions the class room neither teacher nor pupil can go wrong. iS 5 
. a o are the most vivid and lasting. Most primary and The pupil sees and therefore thinks only of the cor- e 
2 O x upper grade number work difficulties are directly trace- rect answers. He is not permitted to guess. He drills fe c] 
‘ < ” able to faulty initial presentation of the number facts. and repeats correct and accurate mental impressions 
: we e With these new Harter Self-Teaching Flash Cards with the answer (teaching) side of the cards constantly Q g 
T — ‘a — your teaching becomes positively error-proof. They as- flashed before him. Finally in the testing or review — | eam 
= ~ sure you against common errors in presentation by accuracy is further assured through ready reference Qa ‘as 
4 ms providing for “accuracy first’? throughout the entire back to the learning side of the card whenever neces- | ail < § 
=) Ss learning process. When the cards are properly used in sary. d 2 
; Nn < Because repeated flashing of the problem and answer fix only correct impressions < 















































r, Colo, | ——— 

», Wash, THE NEW HARTER 

PLANNED SEATWORK UNITS 

teachers Save hours of time for the busy teacher, A full 

h school year’s 8' apply of the best of to-day’s self-teaching seat- 

work and Individual Instruction Exercises in all sub- 

: planned, grouped, and systematized to exactly 

fyour curriculum, Prices to fit every purse. Send 

coupon for further details. 


FACT. PROBLEMS han | ARITHMETIC. For 3rd, 
4th, 5th 6th Grades. Consisting of 16 cards 





STUrrED ANIMALS TO MAKE—No. 2130. Grades 
1, nd 3. Eight 9x12 inch cards die cut with 
eulies forms of animals and separate cards picturing 
the eleven figures as they will look when finished and 
pattern card showing all stitches to be used. Toys 
may be made in various materials, including onal. 
from these forms. $0.60 


MY ANIMALS—No. 2152. For Grade 1. Fine 
new type of motivated reading exercises. Sixteen sil- 
houettes with three sentence story about each to be 
cut out, matched and pasted in our blank workbooks 











6x9 inches a with self-checking answer card, From , or construction paper Dbooklets...........---ss---0-- $0.50 
two to ten projects are involved in the 20 specific S = 
blems on each card, projects being based upon in- THOUGHT NUMBER on ee 2183. 


Probl ‘or 1 d Dy |. 
sc reoior fal wu raelake At gigas [INSURE YOUR SEATWORK SATISFACTION | his,sioriniioi'W gle’ Sih adel 
$0. 60 


which are not found in his textbooks. No. 


mis 3 = 4,1 per set, $0.40. No. 2167—Grades With Th ese Han dy Harter Samples and arranged in proper places........ : PRGA 

















































































































































































































































































The NEW HARTER SEATWORK publications for 1926-27 published October 15, 1926 include sixty- 
two new self-teaching exercises in beginning reading, beginning number work, reading and arithmetic for @ e * 4 
upper ,srades, — exercises, sewing exercises with patterns, poetry and art appreciation studies, Ae i. 
an haracter Chats 
We 1 sie continne the 136 Hester numbers previously published which bave wen the contence and 4 (3 n o 
reserved praise of prominent educators, superintendents, supervisors, principals, and classroom teachers i 
every section of the country. More than 1,000 cities throughout the United States_now use amd endorse 
ig as ae ee ge as cy sure rs re —— teaching efficiency. Harter materials save THE NEW HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 
. ime, money and effort o e teacher, pupil, and administrator. 
i suRPRICE ‘Se sme =. seco. ont eeennt For your convenience in assuring selection of Seatwork materials to exactly fit the requirements of your | Excellent new class project, makes an attractive wall 
ig. ight 93 By ——. ca nd ny agro bs 4 class we now offer samples and specimen sheets illustrating each of the 198 Harter numbers now available. | decoration twenty-four feet long, twelve inches wide, 
orn States, ch patterns tho ich give Treating d, 8 Semnbled on These samples are arranged in two sets for the grades indicated, and will be sent promptly upon receipt of | Clown juggler, two elephants, bareback rider, goose, 
»F needsit, om, ies te "cian 5» Saat 4 your order. Kindly use coupon below. Bruno amd trainer, tall man, dwarf, monkey cart 
STORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For 2na, | ComPlete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades 1 & 2 90.98 postpaid | cane gy - FO (SO 
omplete Samples o arter Seatwor or Grades ) Siundoa2ee -- ese J , , 
SEC. ard and Ath Fait a a — om. 6x8 Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for all Grades (1 to 10). O28 postpaid and calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
, a - = ° ; 
INC. lems on each card are illustrated. Each makes a crayon, or water colors, and pasted on backgrounds, 
* strong a " to the imagination, No. 2142—Grades No. 2186—Per Set 
te coning| 2 Pet set, $0.40; No. 2169——Grades J and NEW HARTER LESSON PLAN BOOKS 
is coming} 4, Per set $0. . " 
LLETIN, — oe Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D., Published September 15, 1926 
———— ees ye ‘ FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson ee complete in every de- 
ERVICE+: Seo tail, in which the most advanced standards of materials and method are so correlated as to relieve the 
teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans. By placing major em- 
TEARS P bs) phasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to become his own teacher. Each volume includes a 
pore 4 enwecte full semester’s balanced drill in all of the facts and skills required in the respective subjects. Each provides 
3 THIRTY ts “ges — a ald the comforting assurance of daily progress and mastery of your curricular essentials by every pupil. 
=] = omen Teachers use the single ccnie: ~s Lesson Plans and outlines to be dictated to the pupils; or each pupil may 
5 core) ooren__ anew be be requested to buy hi own copy and perform the exercises in the pages of the book. 
re a —--<— MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry] MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN His-| 8!M, THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT——No. 2180. For 
AGENCY | [oom "can vos deme ccnansetiaeis Cleveland Myers, Ph.D, ané Caroline E. Myers. Pro- |] TORY—By Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace Mc- | 1st, an gud ori es. tl — _— “a 
See et |ostslow SuToce aL viding wholly new plans, methods, and procedure | Nealy. stories including Bim, the Circus Elephant, The To 
asked Bw) Pye er for individual self instruction in ali of the number | For grades 4 to 7. Per COPY.......-.----cce---oe-e-0e+ $0.48 | Store, ee ee oe Bats Rail 
ea facts and processes required in each grade. Faster Bunny, ‘The heed The’ Twins er Wine 
crt dg — fim og 5 we eA ee tt Sa sre ; 5 ¢ 2. ow — Be eeennncenennntnnnes, $8.80 SPE Matios ee ig eh ge partes Uncle John Sent. Each story followed by directions 
\. econd Grade. Dy » M.A, 
inch canis. ilustrated - by p Fn Mother Abr TOBY’S AND TORY’S bra By M . of the United States from 1795 to the present. eS for drawing, coloring and 80.80 
————— | silhouette, with sentences to read and fill in. Direc- y ary .| Per cop $0.68 
tions for picture making give the child one of the | Pierce, B.S. A Pupil’s Work Book in Beginning : WHEN CHILDREN SEW STORIES. For First, 
most educational and interesting pieces of work. Reading. och rprpovament EXERCISES IN LONG DI- | Second and Third Grades, Each set contains blocks 
Each $0.40 | For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy..................-- $0.36 vo » ogy —— > B= > and’ learnt W ym to make coverlet foe child's bed. Blocks are nine 
drovidin a 4 Liities an earnin, spi are 
seven | MIMAL QUESTIONS TO ANSWER—No. 2179. | THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION—By | Wixercises to be performed by pupil in pages of book, | favorite vinteresting. pictures No. 2474—-Sunbon, 
-y-! ie first and Second grades. hirty-two fine ani- | (‘harles E. Martz, M.A. A Jr. High School Pupils’ | or a single copy of book may be used as a hand and t Girls, h, $0.75; N 2172—T! Month: 
silhouettes with three questions and three de- | \Workbook he His f f net Girls, eac 0. 1e Months in 
orkbook in the tory of the United States from} plan book for the teacher. 32 pages, with answers | Sewing, each, $0.75; No. 2173——Nursery Rhymes, 
ONTANA griptive sentences about each animal to be cut apart | 1492 to 1795 
0 1795, to all problems. SEED Galcadinncdsdididadibancedawindndaplinditicishindusddnabidiadaunell $0.76 
by the child, arranged under animals and classified 
suild wi: “What this?” “What does it do?” “Where MWY ED Ssestnivgavcecsdcsabandinseacsesensescanesadassetassausn $0.68 | Per copy $0.24 HARTER’s PANTOGRAPH 
ding, . ac. 
Makes teaching and Drawing easier. For making en- 
ock, ANIMAL DISCS—No. 2182. For 1A and 2B aorien SENTENCE CARDS—No. 2169. Shown larged drawings of pictures, maps, and designs, Ad- 
Grades. After learning names of animals pictured ut left. For First Grade, Sixteen action sentence [yivea circus. justable, enlarges to. 2, 3, or ‘4 le the a of orig- 
and only) on jearning side of card with name printed beneath Play you are a big Bear} C*Tds of hun:orous content. Child must act his sen- inal. Uses Chalk, Crayon or Pencil. 
. request, = an. turns card and inserts discs, with picture walking through the woods. tenes so well that the other children will know what Have a clown. ‘Draw a Teachers’ Pantograph, each . 
ny perforations above printed names of ani- the card has told him to do. Each 60 | chalk ‘tine on the floor Pupils’ (Small size); each.................0.s0ccs00 $0.50 
ee i io Rawson he a a aml cote PLAY BRIEFS—No. 2170. For second grade, Six- | play it is a tight rope BOOK SUPPORTS 
is —No. re-primary an cen reading an ramatization cards printed in ; J s. Made i i 
ited State. 1B grou,s. Eight cards are printed_with alternate Play you are a Rabbit inch type. Each child with a card collects his play- Get. some- acrobats. Used aoe ee gw Ne es. 
| Township aan pictures and vacant spaces. Four cards with hopping around, ers, All read their cards and, then are allowed 5 or | Do all the tricks you cati able and attractive, a protection for books and desk. 
llinois.” pictures t every pest F to 4 cut ert rt nob ne a — to plan the ‘ tt play,” , The , erent Sogo think of. Price—Each $0.15 
jacant spaces according number of objects pic- 1en take turns giving their ays.’ ac x 
-LINOS a square picturing two objects must be ”p - ve rer oss 
Dlaced under picture of two objects on the elttze MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL TEACHER’S HANDY BOX DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
———ae $0.60 | BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener........ $1.00 | Excellent and practical remembrance for friends in | Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish founda- 
—— GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in loose|school or home. All of the little things needed by tion for quick, accurate instructive class-work in ge- 
How leaf_ sheets -15 | every teacher from day to day, in_a strong neat box. | ography and history. _Made in convenient sizes for 
10 Ww to Teach Phonics $0.40 | Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100..............-.-- .10| Includes Assorted Rubber Bands, Fonte. Eraser (Ink | desk work, none smaller than 8x10 inches, good 
0 Stories for Reproduction -35 | Thumb Tack 8, y 16 in. head. No. 102, ne 100 ‘20]and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, Blue Pencil, Red | quality heavy drawing paper, surface takes water col- 
mong Be ry Seatwork and Games -90 | Gluey Paste, 5 oz. in 6 in. tube, No. 640........ 215 | T’encil, Black Pencil, Pen, Penholder, Gummed | ors or crayons readily. Showing latest geographical 
States, er and Patterns. .45 | % ib. box’ Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. | Patches, scissors, total’ value *$1.45. Our price only | discoveries and boundary changes. Ls A alt countries 
meee fon emer ee Esato 30 Ly eae a5 $1.10. enn nine and states. Any 25......28 cts. Per 100...... 90 cts. 
ad ee Se saz Baca ae ee” ee — , nd KINDERGARTEN sensomnaben Dozen 
es | Sugces: . ° ‘or teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. | y, 
tions for Seatwork .30 Well made and attractive. Each 45 cts No. 100 — Blunt, Jap 
How to pManage Seatwork.......--scccesseseseseee .30 HARTER MERIT CARDS see spt ang = ala yer a cca "| handles, polished blades 
n Bldg. Basket Making ‘55 | exchange five of them H103—Golden Book Favorite Songs—202 old > 15 
= Biig Story Telling. = By «4 _ sen Merit Card; vorite melodies. Per copy 25 cts.; dozen........ $2.70 No. ‘ed, 200— Blunt, nickel 
3 only. Nn 4esson Plans) ..........-.----s0--seeeee , Many more plays, entertainments, festivals, ete. Send | plate: inch..........+« 1 
0 Games for School & Playground............ a jbo five merit can be ex- pene oy or complete list. Dinted, $00 sisi, ss 
— changed for 25 merit | <@aVRROee> Pf | ation papee lll (tt * 
— . eas gg lagen tees ban - soli = Po POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION PAPER PERMOPLAST 
ork Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- | it. Then comes Certifi- po nn oll Low price. Packed, Red and Green, in | Perfect modeling material. Needs oo ee, ap 
. = Pr z envelop ways ready for use. Jlean and antiseptic, ix col- 
w Y or to box. Per box, 12 os 3 | cate of Honor. Poster paper, per package, 100 sheets............ 20 cts. | ors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, brown. 
HERS ‘10 boxes cts. One Merit Card, per 100 $0.20 Construction paper, 50 sheets 30 cts. | Per 1 lb. box, any color 40 cts. 
PICTURE BINDING a Mong Merit PCard per doz.. O46 SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS NEW HARTER CATALOG 
1% in, wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, One Hundred Merit Card, per doz.. .29| The new Harter Seatwork publications for 1926-27 include more than forty new exercises in reading, num- 
CY Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll............ $0. 16 | Certificate of Honor, per ” ba .25 1! ber work and advanced arithmetic. All of these are described in our new Teacher's catalog. See coupon below. 

















? ? 
OREGOE TEACHERS AND PUPILS PREMIUMS To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. Feb. 
street, Send us your name, name of school,and address. We send cor- Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to me:— 
d N. h suet mane Ot gtd pencils fge Jour Tar we ato oe union ( Catalog of new Lesson sores Books and Seatwork. [] Harter’s New Teacher’s Catalog, which describes 
culars. at once. (Free) and illustrates all of the New Harter Seatwork, 
—— PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3 x5 ft. 50 pencils, C) Mlustrated circular describing Harter’s new and hundreds of good things that every teacher 
i and Pas PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpene: 50_ pencils, planned Seatwork Units. (Free) needs. (Free) 
intwort) PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackb aes "eae 50 pencils. 
shingte® an, NO. oe of Independence, original CO Enclosed find cents. Please send Seatwork samples for grades.... 
script. Py 

ee PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 60 pencils. ES A ee teen ae es Re ae ARES Sn On eae 

ny Ns PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 ft. 100 pencils. 
| Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and ADDRESS 














No Fee. i] Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR February 192) 


mish this Plot,|. 
Win a Prige!**)| ( 





Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 





of Washington, 
and Warren _G. Harding. Size 22x 28 ine 


(as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, 
i 22x 28 i Price each 


es, 
unframed), 75 cts.; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
black or brown frames complete with frame and glass and 
securely packed for shipment, each $3.90; any two $7.50; any 


three $11.10; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the oid masters and modern painters 


as well, 
at moderate cost. Over 
The Angelus (Millet), 
Stuart (Van 


“Can't You Talk?” ( 


A series of the highest grade reproductions, furn.shed 
2,900 titles, the most papier be.ng: 

Holmes) , | 
Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 


Baby 


(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Llofmann), the Col- 
osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The 
Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bo- 
denhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 
Faim (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad 


(Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the 
Willard), 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
(Leutze), The Windmill 


ton), The Sower (Millet), 
(Corot), The Horse Shoer 
Washington Crossing the Delaware 
(Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22 x 28 inches. 


Spirit of ’76 
(Landseer) , 


Lark (Bre- 


Spring 


Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpa‘d. 


Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, $3.30; 


Framed Artotypes 


any five, $7.75, postpaid. 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, each 


$4.15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, 
hand-colored Artoty,es are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) 


Special Day Books for February 


By Marie I-‘sh. 


Patriotic Entertainments for Children. 


19.55; express extra. (If 

Catalog mailed free. 
at listed prices. 
Sent postpaid 

The only book of “‘after-the-war’’ patriotic 

recita- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Brownies at Work and Play. By N. Moore 


Banta. Illustrated in color by Dorothy Dulin 
and Frank Wagner. (For Grades 1-2.) Cloth. 
128pp. 68c. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

This newest Brownie book contain- 
ing nearly one hundred illustrations in 
colors, shows the most delightful and 
beloved of all fairy folk making them- 
selves useful and enjoying themselves. 
They scrub, churn, build the fires, 
carry in wood and water, hoe in the 
garden, feed the chickens, work in the 
field, watch‘ the children, play games, 
go skating, coasting, boating, and pic- 
nicking. 

Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs. L 
jorie Hillas, M.A., Instructor in Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Marian Knighton, B.S., Instructor in 
Physical Education, Horace Mann School, Col- 
umbia University. 
Feiring Williams, 
54pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

This book is a departure from the 


By Mar- 


M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 























With introduction by Jesse} 


pA young poet deeply loves 

woman who, being of conserva. 
tive training and timid nature, cares more for 
him than for his work, He writes a beautify) 
but daring poem that will offend conserva. 
tives, but enhance his reputation with the 
few. She tells him if he holds it from pub. 
cation, she will accept him, and gives him to 
a certain day to agree to do so. n that very 
day, the poem is accepted by a leading maga. 
zine, his first important acceptance. (Finish 
the rlot on the basis of the situation and psy. 
chology of the woman, as revealed), 


PRIZES: It will be easy for 
«Je you to finish this 
plot. Try it. 1st Prize, $25.00: 
2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00. Send 
only one solution, not over 100 
words, Don’t copy plot. Write 
name, age ( or over), ad- 
dress and words 
Contest closes March 
10th. _ No plots returned. 

Dr. Burton few, minutes use of your imagi- 
nation may win you, the $25.00 
Anyway it’s good practice, Try, 


PLOT: 


number of 





cash prize. 
Show this plot to your friends. 


FREE: All contestants will receive FREE 
; e particulars and booklet of Dr, 
Richard Burton's Correspondence Course in 
Short-Story Writing, special low rate and 
Profit-Sharing Plan. Personal service on your 
lessons. _If you don’t care to _covnvete, ask 
anyway for free book. Short-Story Writing 
is really the short-cut to recogniv-o~ in Photo- 
play Writing. Increase your incone. Leam 
Short-Story Writing. It’s a gooa side-ling 
for teachers. 


entertainments published. ~Conta.ns over sixty original dialogues, plays, songs, exercises an 
tions. pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 12 favorite opening 
and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages, Per _coyy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Valentine Hearts. By Jean Ross. A fine play for Valentine day in one act for 7 to 15 children. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C, Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Good Things for Washington and Lincoln Birthdays. By Marie Irish. 115 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith I’. A. U. Painton. A very fine Washing- 
ton’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hr. Scenes easy. Price, 25 cents. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books _,S*7t, postpaid 


: at listed prices. 
Practical Projects, Plays and Games—Cal- Practical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley..$1.00 
merton Two Hundred Games That Teach—Smith.. 1.00 
Primary Games to Teach Phonetics—Sample 


] Language Games for All Grades—Deming 
Motivated. Primary <Activities—Metcalf 


—Book ‘ 

Simpiex Daily Plan Book—for All Teachers yi 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach- 
ing in Intermediate and Grammar Grades 


usual dance book in that it provides 
simple athletic and clog dances of a 
more vigorous nature than folk or 
other types of dancing. One of the 


main objectives, we are told, is the 
“arrangement of Ragen Lag 
enough to satisfy the needs of a boy 
during the period when folk and other BLACK 
types of dancing have no appeal.” 
Consequently, the dances are such as WHITE 
e 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
411 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 





















embody large, free, bodily movements, P ATTE R NS 


and teach accuracy in movement, poise 

and control. At the same time they To Cut and Color 

provide opportunity for rhythmic and Series No. 1, 

dramatic expression. The music of 

the various dances has been carefully 8 ONO 

selected, and the character and form SOrOTHER PATTERNS FOR EVERY faces au 

of the dances harmonize with the type qe Be OB ER Ee 

the Primary Grades. These patte-ns re ‘he best 

Printed from_real cut pattern. that 

le Can be used ._hekto- 

soras cutting models agairst the piacknaere. 


By i ice 60 cents postpaid 
not send s ity , oy ME] for ‘the. REE Boy and 
Girl Valentine with Heart. 

‘AIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, _ 
New York City 





Methods and Material for Compos.tion in 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades—Deming 1.20 
——Deming : One Hundred Stories for Reproduction—Grove .30 

Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Primary Language Stories—Deming 
Games—Smith Best Memory Gems—Sindelar , -30 

Morning Exercises for All the Year—Sindelar .60 

How_to Teach Phonics—Calkins.................. 80 

One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study—Payne 1.00 

Easy Things to Draw—Augsburg. 45 

Every teacher should 











Number Games for Primary Grades— 

Harris-Waldo 85 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 

in the First Four Grades—Deming 

Our 1927 Catalog of Books and Schoo! Materials mailed free upon request. 
have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 








of music used. 








Good English in Speaking and Writing. 
Nell J. Young, formerly of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, and Frederick W. Memmott, 
Principal in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. SEVENTH GRADE. 
407pp. 








Dept.N. 736 W. 173rd St., 


402pp. EIGHTH 
D. Appleton and Company, 





New York, 

For the most effective use of the 
series of textbooks entitled Good Eng- 
lish in Speaking and Writing, the 
authors advise training of pupils 
along the lines recommended in their 
book Methods in Elementary English, 
intended to serve as a Manual to ac- 
company the series. Books VII and 
VIII give training in oral composition 
through the many exercises in story- 
telling, relating of personal experi- 
ences, descriptions and explanations, 
as well as by frequent drills in enun- 
ciation and pronunciation of words. 
By informal suggestive discussion the 
pupil is instructed in the principles of 
correct written composition and is 
aided by many illustrative selections 
and original exercises. Thus sentence 
and paragraph structure, outlining, 
punctuation, and diction are all pre- 
sented with a minimum of technical 
rules. Thoroughly modern in every 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons are the standard by L respect, these, books are commendable 

: : : ; or Junior high school English work. 
which all other er oo nad judged. With K Picturesque America—Its Parks and Play- 
CRAYOLA” you are producing the successful re- 3 grounds, An illustrated volume ‘with special 
sults that mark you as a progressive teacher. ie 





25 PHOTOS 


Now Only $1.50 


Absolutely necessary when making application 
for new positions. Send us a good recent photo- 
graph of yourself unmounted, and we will 
mail you 25 photos 2!4x3}4 inches for only 
$1.50. Not cheap looking photographs but high 
class miniature reproductions, Finished in 
the same way and with the same care as large 
portraits. Orders for less than 25 not accepted. 
WRITE TODAY—Take advantage of the un- 
usualoffer at once. Enclose check or money 
order with your order and we will send photos 
same day your order is received with the orig- 
inal unharmed. 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Poy) 


When You 
Teach Drawing 


a 





3039 Prospect, 











A GOOD drawing lesson grows out of a happy 
subject, so presented that every one works 
together. For this you need the right crayons. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther 0. Drapt 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIAM 


OSSD: 


articles contributed for park and playground 
sections, and numerous selections from the 
works of well-known authors expressing the 
varied appeal of outdoors in America. Edited 
by John Francis Kane. 521pp. Traveler's edi- 
tion (cloth) $10. Discount to schools. De luxe 
edition (buckram) $15. Resorts and Play- 
— of America, 51 East 42d Street, New 
ork. 

The idea of preparing this book pa * 
originated with a group of men and (nes: | NCR 2H 
women who happened to meet in 
Glacier National Park. Wishing to : 
bring home to others not fully appre- 
ciating it, a better realization of the 
opportunity for travel and outdoor en- 
joyment in America, they agreed to 
undertake the preparation of a book 
presenting as far as possible by illus- 
tration, description, and poetry, a gen- 
eral idea of the scenic beauty of North 
America. The reader is taken over the 
Park-to-Park trips of the United States 
and Canada and on similar journeys 
elsewhere in America. Starting south- 
ward along the Pacific coast he is car- 


(Continued on page 8) 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons are assorted in 6, 8, 

12, 16, 18 and 24 colors. “CRAYOLA” No. 8 is 
best for general use in the primary grades. : 
q 


Our Art Service Bureau will gladty suggest 
ways of using “CRAYOLA” in your drawing work. 
When writing, state your official position and tell us 
what kind of drawing work you are aiming to do. 
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High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


2S FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograp! 
Original returned. 
Size 244x4. Double Weight 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mid 
ot 


eee 


Pont 











JSJENINI SD cee) ONS a Oe) 





41 East 424 Street New York. N.Y. 








; . Made from any good photr 

Application Photos. cart. itr tern 
ov. riginal returned, luali work, 

stints.  RLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, low 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse .. . 
Sterling meets the most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that its 
trade-marked name implies ... sterling in 
performance, life-long in service. A quality 
product, developed after more than 43 years 
of specialized experience, 8 years of experi- 
ment, and a 3-year test in public and pri- 
vate schools. Warp-proof, buckle-proof and 
fire-proof ... time-tested and proved... easy 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- 
day the nationally accepted school 
blackboard. In 39 states and Canada 
—in better schools everywhere, 
it is in use by preference. 


STERLING 


<i> LIFELONG <> 


BLACKBOARD 


1925-WEBER COSTELLO 





to install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, witha finer writ- 
ing surface that teachers and pupilsappreciate 
quickly. A first cost that is practically its last 
cost appeals to executivesin charge of school- 
house budgets. Fully guaranteed by the maker 
and the distributor who sells it. For full de- 
tails write for free sample and catalog 2S. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 
cide now to install Sterling, and 
you have made your last Black- 
board choice. 





Geographical Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapted for school 
use ... on desk or table, or hung from ceil- 
ing. For 45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported lithographed maps. 
Color guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle on 
each to indicate the time anywhere in the 
world. 30 styles and sizes. Write for catalog2G. 





Costello Double Sewed 
Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back prevents curling 
up, spreading, or breaking down in use. No “pockets” between 
felts for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 
used in its construction. Noiseless, Works 
better, lasts longer. Chosen byschool boards 
everywhere. Guaranteed perfect. Write 
for catalog 2E. 





Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. Lith- 
ographed in 9 colors. Machine-mounted 
on heavy cloth backing. Engraved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing edition. Detail clear and clean. 
Show comparativetime, steamship routes with distances, heights 
of mountain peaks, and principal railroads. Better, but cost 
less. 48 x 41—United States, Europe, Asia, Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, World, North America, South America, 
Africa. Write for catalog 2B. 





Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, 
made of high-grade imported materials in a 
special factory .. . no soap, grease or other 
ingredients harmful to blackboards used. 
Durable, dustless, sanitary, writes clean and 
clear. Extra strong. In “hard,” “medium” and 
“soft.” Very economical. Write for catalog2A. 
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Let a machine do 
the menial work 








Why not? Business feeds the menial job to 
a machine; housewives turn the washing, 
ironing and housecleaning over to electrical 
appliances. Why should the creative powers 
of a school teacher be dulled with routine 
work such as making copies of things? It’s 
cheaper to let 


THE ROTARY LETTERGRAPH 


do that. It’s a simple little duplicating device that 
does all that the big, intricate machines will do: same 
size copies, same quality, and same quantity. It makes 
dozens or hundreds of copies of typed, written, 
drawn or ruled matter in a few moments’ time. The 
effect on the child of having its very own copy, in- 
creases the child’s desire to use it through the child’s 
sheer zest for ownership. 


Lessons or songs, drawings or diagrams, music or 
poems—these can be turned out at a cost of about 25c 
per 1000 copies. Report card and other forms, exam- 
ination questions, mottoes—there are hundreds of 
things a school requires that this little machine can 
turn out. And it costs but 


$35 complete 


We back it with our 23 years of experience and sell 
it with a guarantee of satisfaction or money back, 
Hundreds now in use everywhere. Order it direct 
from this advertisement; we’ll take the risk. Or 
send for details today. 


T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. 
18 S. Wells St. Established 1903 Chicago, IIl. 





T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
18 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 

(| Send me a Rotary Lettergraph for the enclos- 
ed $35. If after 30 days I do not wish to keep 
it, I will return it and you will refund the 
price in full. 

(] Send me details of the Rotary Lettergraph. 


MAIL 
THIS 


Name 





Bwaiees...............-;:...... 


























ried, through the illustrated pages, in- 
to the Southwest of the United States, 
thence northward to the Mountain and 
Plateau states, eastward through the 
Central and Eastern states, across 
Canada, to Alaska, out into the Pacific 
Ocean to the Hawaiian Islands, and 
then south to Mexico, Cuba, the Ber- 
mudas, and Porto Rico. While special 
attention has been given to the National 
Parks, views of National Forests, of 
National Monuments, of State Parks 
and of other distinctive scenes in each 
section are also included. Many maps 
aid the reader in locating the main 
points of interest mentioned. The fact 
that the volume contains over five hun- 
dred half-tone illustrations, several 
color plates, descriptive sketches and 
poems by eighty well-known authors— 
among others, Henry van Dyke, Arthur 
Stringer,-Zane Grey, Charles Lummis 
2nd Mary Roberts Rinehart—will in- 
dicate, to one who has not seen the 
book, something of its attractiveness 
and literary excellence. For both home 
and school libraries it is a volume of 
inspiration and education. 

Junior - High- School Procedure. By Frank 
Charles Touton, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Alice Ball 
Struthers, Vice Principal of the McKinley Jun- 
ior High School, Principal Elect of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Illustrated. 612pp. . $2.60. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 

A careful and detailed study of a 
most important present-day subject is 
presented in this book. The authors 
are well qualified to offer teachers val- 
uable help in all matters pertaining to 
junior-high-school work. Professor 
Touton knows thoroughly the field of 
secondary education; Miss Struthers, 
as teacher and principal, has had ex- 
perience in a system that has been a 
pioneer in the  junior-high-school 
movement. In the light of their in- 
vestigations and practical experience 
they discuss the question of the best 
junior-high-school procedure in organ- 
ization, supervision, and instruction. 
They present clearly and forcefully the 
objectives of junior-high-school educa- 
tion, and, with these in mind, suggest 
definite, practical, objectives for each 
subject in the curriculum. In the 
twenty-two chapters included in this 
volume, concrete and practical meth- 
ods of dealing with problems of organ- 
ization, classroom procedure, and de- 
velopment of ideals in junior-high- 
school students are offered. Princi- 
pals and junior high school teachers 
should find the book of great interest 
and value. 

The Study Readers. Third Year. By Alberta 
Walker, Instructor in Methods of Reading and 
Oral English, James Ormond Wilson Normal 
School, Washington, D. C., and Ethel Summy, 
Supervisor of Teacher Training, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. Illustrated by 
Florence J. Hoopes and Margaret Campbell 


Hoopes. Cloth. 304pp. 80c. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company, New York. 


The Study Readers represent the 
latest advance in basal reading meth- 
ods for grades three to six, offering 
true work-type reading content and 
methods as described by the National 
Committee on Reading in Part One of 
the Twenty-fourth Year-book. By sys- 
tematic, thorough, and _ interesting 
teaching procedures, they develop and 
drill those specific habits, attitudes, and 
skills which are needed for efficient 
reading and study ability. This Third 
Year Reader is built on the same gen- 
eral lines as the other members of the 
series; but it is simpler, and provided 
with more games, analogies, and class- 
room devices. Its particular function 
in the series is to provide a transition 
from the previous teaching of reading, 
chiefly concerned with mechanics, to 
the period dominated by the larger 
concept of reading as the tool of study. 
The central motivating device is a Book 
Brownie, who teaches the pupils his 
“study secrets.” By his aid, four lead- 
ing elements of study are introduced 
and taught in the four sections of the 
book: the correct handling of a book; 
the comprehension of sentences; the 
development of vocabulary; and the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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A 28 4 FREE for theasking. Pin shown here with any 
tR.G.S letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 

Val Rolled Gold Plate, 45cents each or $4.50 per doz. 
Union Emblem Co., 858 Greiner Bldg.,Palmyra,Pa. 
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Are They Just 


“Listening In”? 


UTWARDLY attentive, yet but pass. 

ively in tune with what is being 
said—those pupils of yours—absorb. 
ing a little only to forget it the mo. 
ment the bell rings? 


A written assignment from Smith's 
Regents Review Books brings the pv. 
pil himself to the stage of action. What 
he works for, he remembers. 


A few rapid-fire questions during 
the class period keep attentions to the 
front—and pupils actually enjoy the 
course more. 











Used by ful teachers for 83 years—en. 
dorsed by public and private schools throughout 
the U. S. & Canada. Authentic summaries of 
New York State Regents Examinations for past 
20 years. 


Send for a Review Book in your subject and 
try it in your class—then order enough for each 
pupil! 

Question Books and Answer Books 
in 48 high school and_ elementary 
subjects—40c each, 12%% discount 
on 6; 25% on orders of 12 or more, 


Regents Review Books 


Ask for complete catalog describing 
Smith’s Regents Review Books, and 
all other Smith helps in teaching. 


‘*Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


119 Seneca Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Save money on Class Rings and Pins. Fac- 

S tory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. Samples 

SNA furnished from illustrated folder. 

s" folder to-day, giving name of school. 
C. K. GROUSE CO. 

14 Bruce Avenue, - - - North Attleboro, Mass. 


——e 





CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
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center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 of 
more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers, Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. 1 
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“Believe Me/ Its Great Fun 
Learning Music This Simple Way” 


HAT’S what everybody says about this 
easy, pleasant way of learning music— 
that’s just what you’ll say from the first to 
the last lesson of this remarkable course. 
You’ll see, too, how much music can mean to 
you and what a wonderful change it can 


bring into your life! 


Like a Dream Come True 
Banish all those delusions that have been 


depriving you of the joys of 
music. You need no special 
“sift’. You need no teacher 
to learn to play your favorite 
instrument. Not now. 


When you enroll with the U. 
§. School ‘we assume that you 
know nothing about music or 
notes—that you probably have 
never even handled the instru- 
mens of your choice. Adopt- 
ing a unique plan of instruc- 
tion, yet one that has been 
thoroughly tested and proved 
by a half million people all over 
the world, we come to you—in 
your own home—and make it 
surprisingly easy for you to 
larn to play like a profes- 
sional. 


Its Real Fun—Learning 


This Way 
You simply can’t go wrong 
this amazingly easy way. For 
every step, from beginning to 
end, is right before your eyes 


in print and picture. 
what to do and how to do it. No guesswork. 
No delays. If you make a mistake you cor- 
rect it yourself and continue. 
for from the start you are playing real tunes 


perfectly by note. 


It’s really fun 


And although you elect your own study 





Pick Your 

Instrument 
Piano Violin 
Organ Clarinet 
Ukulele Flute 
Cornet Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 
Piccolo Mandolin 
Guitar ’Cello 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum or 
5-String) 


Proof! 


“I am making excellent progress 
on the ’cello—and owe it all to 
your easy lessons.”’ 
George C. Lauer, 
Belfast, Maine. 


“T am now on my 12th lesson and 
can already play simple pieces. 
knew nothing about music when 
I started.” 
Ethel_ Harnishfeger, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“T have completed only 20 lessons 
and can play almost any kind of 
music I wish. My friends are 
astonished. I now play at church 
and Sunday School.’’ 
Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, II. 


“TI have been playing in the brass 
band for several months now. 
learned | to play from your easy 


lessons. 
C. C. Mittlestadt, 
ora, Minn. 











hours and progress as slowly or quickly as 
you like, almost before you realize it you will 


be able to play anything—the 
popular “Jazz”, dreamy bal- 
lads, stirring marches or those 
enchanting classical selections 
for which there is always a 
big demand at concerts and 
home entertainments. 


Best of all no matter which 
instrument you choose the cost 
of learning averages just a few 
cents a day. 


Popularity Awaits You! 

Start on the road to good 
times galore. Join the crowd 
of entertainers. Don’t be so- 
cial “deadwood”’—always sit- 
ting around listening to others 
do all the playing. When you 
can provide music you’ll never 
be lonely or unnoticed. You'll 
be in the spotlight constantly 
—whether it be at the club, 
lodge, at church, over the radio, 
or at a dance. Learn to play 
this easy, enjoyable way. Get 


You always know your share of a musician’s pleasure, popu- 


larity, profit. Start now! 


Free Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson 


If you are in earnest about wanting to join 
the crowd of entertainers and be a “big hit”’ 
at any party—if you really do want to play 
your favorite instrument, to become a per- 
former whose services will be in demand— 
fill out and mail the convenient coupon ask- 
ing for our Free Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson. These explain our wonderful meth- 
od fully and show you how easily and quickly 
you can learn to play like a professional at 
little expense. Instruments are supplied 
when needed—cash or credit. U.S. School 
of Music, 62 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following 
course: 


Have you above instrument ?___. 








Name 
(Please write plainly) 
Address Ea See 
City eae 
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Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln, each on 
paper 22x28, or $1.25 for either one — 


The Perr Pictures 














Malden, Mass. 





Age of I 


Reproductions of the 


ERRY PICTURES were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School of 
Perry Pictures, developed out of a teacher’s 
knowledge and need, are now famous the world over. 
PERRY PICTURES, regardless of size or price, are faithful 
reproductions of the original subject through processes of 
artistic effectiveness and are recognized by instructors 
everywhere as of invaluable assistance in classroom work. 










THE 






George Washington Stuart 


Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 
















World’s Great Paintings 





PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 


22x28 inches, including 
the margin. 








ONE CENT SIZE 
8x34. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5%x8. For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE 
10x12. For 5 or more 





A State Superintendent Wyites: 
They have been admirably selected . .. 


illustrated compositions, 
drawing, and so on. 


ing the artistic sense 
the schools and the children. 





I think of many services they 
can render,—as delightful themes for language exercises, as material for 
as a means of promoting acquaintance with 
authors and artists, as examples to illume instruction by the teacher of 
All such incidental uses are tributary to their su- 
preme service—that of kindling an interest in good pictures and awaken- 
I think you are doing a genuine service—to 





$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 


Hand colored, same 
size. $3.00- for two; 
$2.00 for one. 

“We are delighted with 


your Hand Colored Arto- 
types. The Dance of the 



















Send 50 cents for 25 
of Washington, Lincoln, 
ete. or for 25 Art sub- 
jects. Size 5%x8. 


CATALOGUES 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


The Pe rry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 






Nymphs is especially beau- 
tiful. We have compared 
your “‘U. S. Carbons” with 
other prints and have 
found them superior, They 
are unequalled in school- 
room decoration.” 
















i i S :, aee 
IN FINE, MEDIUM AND COARSE POINTS—NO STUBS 

The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER METHOD PENS 
come from those who have written with them for many years. PALMER 
METHOD PENS are carefully made by experts from the finest Jessup 
Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen is inspected, and every— 
even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. Thus, only perfect pens 
are packed in the attractive red, white and blue Palmer Method Pen 

One gross box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen 

Test them and 





boxes. 
assorted pens to any address, postpaid for ten cents. 
you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 


Pittock Building 


Palmer Building 
Portland,Oregon 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








Girls exes sy 


If you like to draw, find out how much talent you have. Test your natural sense 
of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., with our Art Ability Questionnaire. 
Learn if your talent is worth developing, and how much training you will need. 
You will be frankly told what your scoreis. This test may show you the way to a 
bigger future—in a profession wherea girl is paid as much asa man ofequal ability. 


Federal Students Are Successful 


Many Federal School students—girls as well as men—are making $3500, $4000,$5000, 
and $6000 yearly. The Federal School is recognized everywhere by employers of 
artists and buyers of art work. Big prices are paid for good commercial art, 
because it is a necessity in modern business. 


Learn Commercial Art at Home 


Study in your spare time—no previous training needed. Many nationally known 
artists have contributed exclusive, illustrated lessons to the Federal Course, which 
trains you thoroughly in the quickest possible time. You receive individual,personal 
criticism on your work. Students often earn more than thecost ofthe course while 
studying. Send today for your Art Ability Questionnaire—no obligation, Address 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 


2009 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











organization of ideas. The content in 
each of the sections has been so chosen 
as to help definitely in the accomplish- 
ment of the specific aim taught in that 
section. Correlations with other school 
studies are provided. 

Sparks. Fire Prevention Rhymes, Stories and 
Playlets. A Supplementary Reader for Elemen- 
tary Grades. By Valine Hobbs. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 17lpp. 75c. Pioneer Publishing Com. 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas. 

A really unique supplementary read- 
er is Sparks. At first thought, it might 
seem that the subject of fire prevention 
would offer rather meager material for 
a book of 171 pages, restricted to use 
in the lower grades. But Miss Hobbs 
has gathered together a surprising va- 
riety of rhymes, stories, plays, and de- 
vices for impressing on children the 
great importance of their learning to 
be careful about fire. Only thus will 
the growing generation be induced to 
become conservationists in this impor- 
tant respect—conservationists of both 
life and property. The author has in- 
troduced the material that she has 
found most effective in practical school- 
room application. She has presented 
it in attractive style, with clever sil- 
houette drawings of her own. Every 
lesson is clinched by questions or 
“things to do.” Various devices are 
employed to bring the child to the point 
of feeling that it is actually more fun 
to find ways of being a good citizen, in 
reducing fire hazards, than it is to be 
careless or mischievous. It seems to 
us that Miss Hobbs has done a genu- 
ine service to a good cause, and we are 
glad that she was able to utilize, 
among the plays included, one that ap- 
peared originally in NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 

The Science of Things About Us. By Charles 
E. Rush, B.L.S., Librarian of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, Member of the A.L.A. Commis- 
sion on the Library and Adult Education; and 
Amy Winslow, B.L.S., Chief of the Technology 
Division of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
formerly Instructor in High School, Illustrated. 
Cloth. 33lpp. 90c. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

“To create a desire for scientific 
knowledge; to stimulate the creative 
imagination; and to direct the pupil 
and teacher to true sources of infor- 
mation’’—this, in the words of the In- 
troduction, is the purpose of this book. 
It gives in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage an explanation of the manufac- 
ture and invention of many of the 
things used in our everyday life at 
home and in the schoolroom. Thus, 
under the chapter heading “In the 
Schoolroom” we find these topics dis- 
cussed: How the Wasp Taught Us to 
Make Paper; The Story of Bookmak- 
ing; What Is a Lead Pencil? How Fish 
and Insects Make Ink; A Long Journey 
from an Ocean Bed (Chalk); Of 
What Are Pastes and Glue Made? The 
Queen of the Business World (Type- 
writer); Feathers and Fountain Pens. 
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The remaining contents are grouped 
under these nine main headings: The 
House I Live In; In the Basement ang 
Laundry; In the Bathroom; In the 
Dining Room; In the Living Room; In 
Mother’s Sewing Room; In the Warg. 
robe; In the Jewel Box. The subject 
matter is not treated in an encyelo. 
pedic style, but by friendly excursions 
into factory, mine, and forest the jp. 
formation is presented in story form, 
This informal manner of presentation 
stimulates the child’s interest ang 
makes him eager to read and find an 
— to the mysteries of everyday 
ife. 
_ One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Read. 
ing. For All Grades. By Nila Banton Smith, 
Assistant Supervisor of Research, Detroit Pub. 
lic Schools; Joint Author of “‘Picture-Story 
Reading Lessons.” Cloth. 149pp. $1.49 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Because of the emphasis placed up- 
on silent reading, teachers appreciate 
suggestions as to ways and means of 
giving practice in this type of reading 
instruction. As its name_ indicates 
this book describes one hundred differ. 
ent ways of teaching silent reading and 
furnishes, already prepared for the 
teacher’s use, practical exercises for 
all grades from one to eight inclusive, 
The material may be used as supple. 
mentary to any basic method. It is 
classified under the following chapter 
headings: Speed, Comprehension, Se. 
lection, Organization, Retention, Skim. 
ming. The exercises with each chap- 
ter are designed to give practice in de- 
veloping the ability named in the chap. 
ter heading. All, we are assured, have 
been tried out under ordinary class. 
room conditions and found valuable, 
having been worked out during the 
author’s experience as a supervisor in 
Detroit Public Schools. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received, 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are ayvail- 
able for their use. 


The Children of Odin. By Padraic Colum. 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany. Cloth. 286pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived 
Before Achilles. By Padraic Colum. Illustrated 
by Willy Pogany. Cloth. 292pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Tumbling, Pyramid Building and Stunts for 
Girls and Women. By Bonnie and Donnie Cot- 
teral, Department of Physical Education, St. 
Joseph (Mo.) High School. Illustrated. Cloth. 
149pp. $1.60. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 


Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. 
A Textbook and a Handbook of Country-School 
Practice. By Frank J. Lowth, Principal Rock 
County Rural Normal School, Janesville, Wis. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 57lpp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


The Intimate Life of the Individual, the 
Family, Society and the Race. Plain Talks to 
Parents and to Young People Establishing 2 
Home. By Winfield Scott Hall, M.S., MD. 
Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of the Medical Fac- 
ulty, Northwestern University. Illustrated. 
Keratol. 215pp. $2.50. The Midland Press, 1811 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Principles of Rural School Administration. By 
Julian E. Butterworth, Ph.D., Professor of 
Rural Education, Cornell University. Cloth. 
886pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Chalk Talk Stunts. By Harlan Tarbell, Av- 
thor of ‘‘“How to Chalk Talk.’’ Illustrated. Art 
Boards. 101pp. $1.00. T. S. Denison & Co, 
Chicago. 

Juvenile Comedies. By Grace Sorenson, Av 
thor of “Humorous Plays for Children.” Art 
Boards. 196pp. $1.00. T. S. Denison & 
Chicago. 

Stories Older and Newer. By Abigail 0. 
Sheriff, Formerly Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades in Davenport, Iowa, and Author of 
“Stories Old and New.’ Illustrated. Cl 
166pp. $1.50. Dorrance & Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Characters and Epithets. 
Aeneid. By Nicholas Moseley, Professor © 
Classics in Albertus Magnus College. Cloth. 
158pp. $2.00. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The Common Sense of Music. 


A Study in Versil’s 


By Sigmund 


Spaeth. Cloth. 378pp. Boni and Liveright, 
New York. 
Calisthenics. Modern Methods of Free-Exet 


cise Instruction. By S. C. Staley, Associate Pro 
fessor of Physical Education, 
Illinois. Author of “Games, Contests and Re 
lays” and ‘Individual and Mass Athletics. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 338pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. 

A Pet Reader. By Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, 
A.B., Primary Teacher, Rockford (Ill.) Publi¢ 
Schools. Author of “Better Health for Little 
Americans.” Illustrated by Ludwig and 
and Leone Schwem. Cloth. 160pp. 706 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
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THEN SPREAD 
HOLDING TUBE 
VERTICAL 


pp Anolnct package ever invented 
for paste or mucilage. No cap to 
unscrew or lose. No brush. No water 
to supply. No drying up—seals it- 
self when not in use. Clean to han- 
dle—no spreading with finger—never 
leaks. Operates with one _ hand. 
Handier than jar, screw-cap_ tube, 
ordinary spreader tube or water-well 
of stiff paste, liquid paste or mucilage. 


Patented NEW Spreader 
Makes Pasting Easy 


Just squeeze the rubber tip between 
thumb and forefinger to open the pat- 
ented slit in the rubber tip. Then, hold- 
ing the tube vertically, as you would a 
paint brush, place the tip on the paper 
to be pasted, and spread, bearing down 
a little as you spread. Do not bear 
down hard. When you paint with a 
brush, you bear down only enough to 
make the tips of the bristles bend. So 
only the very tip of the rubber spreader 
should bend. The flexible rubber tip is 
an ideal spreader—works better than a 
brush. To make paste flow out faster, 
squeeze tube slightly as you spread. 
When you stop spreading, the slit clos- 
es. The tip will work perfectly as long 
as there is any paste left in the tube, 
even though you are months using it up. 


Handiest for Use in 
Occupational Work 


The convenience of this tube makes it ideal 
for classroom use in making posters, maps, 
booklets, paper baskets, paper furniture, 
mounting pictures, pasting decorations on 
windows, and many other things. 


Trial Dozen $1.00 


Just as you use LePage’s Glue for a strong 
joint, use LePage’s Spreader Paste for 
quick, convenient pasting—two different 
Products for different needs. Give your 
youngsters an opportunity to try the con- 
venience of this new package. Send cou- 
pon and $1.00 for trial dozen regular-size 
tubes. Russia Cement Co., Dept. P-11, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


La 7 Xe 45 
Spreader 
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Special Coupon for Teachers 






[Russia CEMENT “CO., 
Dept. P-11, Gloucester, Mass. 





trial dozen regular-size tubes of the NEW 
LePage’s Spreader Paste. 

Note: For single tube send 10 cents). 
Name. 
Street. 


City. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


In ten years Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations in Wisconsin have increased 
from 50 to 1000. 


One-room schools in Pennsylvania 
are decreasing at the rate of about 375 
each year. 


Dr. Ralph Dorn Hetzel, former pres- 
oe of New Hampshire University, 
has been chosen president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


As a preventive of goiter, chocolate- 
iodine tablets are furnished pupils in 
public schools of Plainfield, Wis., by 
the local parent-teacher association. 


Seven school publications, three of 
them in modern foreign languages— 
French, Spanish, and Italian respec- 
tively—-are published by the New 
Utrecht High School, New York City. 


Every white high school teacher in 
South Carolina, with the exception of 
24, holds at least the bachelor’s degree, 
according to the state high school 
supervisor. 

To relieve congestion in the Manila, 
P. I., schools, an intelligence test is 
given to all applicants for admission, 
and students are accepted according to 
the record maue. 


Twenty thousand Ohio school teach- 
ers receive montnly bulletins on the 
method of teaching health to their pu- 
pils. These are provided by the sale 
of Christmas seals, and are distrib- 
uted through city and county superin- 
tendents. 


Dr. Henry Churchill King, president 
for nearly a quarter of a century of 
Oberlin College, Ohio, will retire from 
active service next June. Oberlin has 
a faculty of 232, and an enrollment of 
over 1,800 students, 357 of whom are 
in the Conservatory of Music. 


The budget for New York City for 
1927 provides for the expenditure of 
$107,817,214 for public schools. This 
is over $20,000,000 more than the 
amount for 1926. Of the total figure 
the city’s share will be approximately 
$82,600,000, the state supplying the re- 
maining $25,000,000. 


Thirty-eight years of service as a 
teacher in the public schools without 
missing a day was the remarkable 
record of Miss Lois E. McKelvey of 
Rochester, N. Y., whose death occurred 
in December. Miss McKelvey was not 
only a teacher but a singer. For a long 
period she was a member of a large 
church choir. 


Arbor Day is observed in California 
on March 7, the birthday of Luther 
Burbank. Before his death last March 
Mr. Burbank requested Stanford Uni- 
versity to take over his experimental 
farm in Sonoma County and to make 
provision for the continuation of his 
work. This suggestion has since been 
renewed by Mrs. Burbank. 


Stratton C. Langslow, a manufac- 
turer of Rochester, N. Y., who recently 
died, was responsible, with Colonel 
Samuel P. Moulthrop, a school prin- 
cipal of the same city, for developing 
the idea of movable schoolroom seats. 
The greater flexibility of the schoolroom 
where such seats are used, and the in- 
creased comfort of pupils, brought 
commendation from the highest educa- 
tional authorities and resulted in a 
large demand from school systems in 
this country and abroad. 


An increase of $25 per year is al- 
lowed teachers or principals in public 
schools of Putnam, Conn., upon satis- 
factory completion of 30 hours of ap- 
proved professional study. No credit 
will be given for units of less than 30 
hours. Increase of more than $50 in 
any two years will not be allowed, nor 
of more than $100 during the period 

and Sports Camp 


7 At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 


The ideal vacation for all women interested in Land 
and Water Sports. Beautiful lake, good f low 
cost. Latest English oes methods, expert coaching. 
Danish gymnastics. Wor! lay or rest as you wish, egis- 

ter for one week or more. 20th to Sept. Ist. Address 


Chicago Normal eeneet "ot eet Education 








MID-WEST HOCKEY 








5026 Greenwood Ave. Box N.1., Chicago, Ill. 











During February only of 1927, we will send this $2.00 set of Primary Busy Work for the price of 
$1.00 to every teacher who sends us the name and address of one person who contemplates marriage. 


One name to whom our wedding invitation samples may be sent and........ 20... 22... .cecccekeceeeeneeeeeneees 








$2.00 WORTH OF MERCHANDISE FOR $1.00 


THE SPECIAL SET NO. 228-N CONTAINS: 


One set Drawings to color, regular price................. 
One set Number Drill Cards, regular price. 
One set Letter Cards, regular price....... 

One set Cubical Blocks, 
Four Indelible Marking Pencils, 
Postage 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR FEBR 






regular price................... . ; 
regular price....... es 


UARY ONLY — 


11 








SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN 





500 Sheets White Drawing. Paper, 


eg ‘70 
500 Sheets Theme Paper, 8x 0% mt hg 119 .65 
san” Sheets "aed Paper, 7x 8%, % in. rul- 


50 Sheets Coated Paper, 


tainable including purple, orange, gold, silver, red, green and .biu 
yellow, blue, dark green, bright red, — five sizes. No. 2 size il! strated, 
medium green, brown, black and Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid. .$ .1 
crimson. 
po. oe Per DOX....-e-eeeceeeseeeeeee 3 BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number 
a aR Sa NO aT k 1. Calendar Stencil for each school month of the 
No. 704 Colored Chalk, same as 
Nor "504 except that the colors are | Rea" Yiu, AR, aPyropriate border surrounding i 
not so bright. 1 Flag Stencil of the following countries. United 
Per box $ .35/ States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Per dozen ........ 3.40 China, Belgium. Set of 7, No. 877........ 38 


Colored Construction Paper 
a Gheets Agsorted Colors, 


50° * Becta any 


100 Sheets Poster_ Paper, 
9x12, assorted colors .35 
100 Sh neets Poster Paper, 
9x any one color ,.35 
500 Sheets “Manila or Gray 
Drawing Paper, 9x12 1.05 
500 Sheets Gray 
Drawing .60 


sa 500 Sheets Drawing 
Paper, 9x 33. 


Manila or 
Paper, 
White 


ng, No. 





colors assorted, 9 x “12 











COLORED CHALKS 
No. 504 Colored chalks for use on 
blackboard are put up 24 sticks toa 
box. The colors are the brightest ob- 














TEACHERS HANDY KIT 


Put up in heavy box. 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


Paste — Blue 


We pay 


be mailed promptly. 


RAFFIA AND REED 


AA grade Westcoast Raffa, the best obtainable. 
Natural raffia, 1 lb, pk 5 
Colored raffia, any cohen 1 lb. pkg 
Raffia needles No. 20, per abe ot 25... 
50 Sheets Bleck Coated Paper for silhouette cut; genuine German Reed, per 1b. 


ting, x 











Size 1. 





PAPER STARS 


The kit contains ten _care- 
fully selected items as follows: 
Pencil —— Red 

Pencil — Penholder—Clips— 
Rubber Bands — Scissors — 
—Gummed patches—Ink and 
Pencil Eraser—-and Gold Stars. 
J the postage. 
Just send a dollar bill by reg- 
istered mail and the kit will 


Adhesive paper stars forgished, ie 


in 





A nominal handling charge of 25 cents a. necessaril 
Postage is prepaid, on items listed, anywhere in the 
Prices are based on cash accompanying orders. 


Ene meade met sees for less than $1.00. 
nited 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Flags, Pictures, 
Pencil Sharpeners, 
Phonographs, 
First Aid Cabinets 


and other valuable premiums 


given your school 
COST. 


FREE OF 


Thousands of schools have 


availed themselves 
derful opportunity 
past fifteen years. 


Read page 7 in 


of this won- 
during the 


previous is- 
sues of this magazine or write 
for full particulars. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CoO. 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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You Can Appraise Your Own Ability by 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING 


By F. BURKE FITZPATRICK, Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia. 





of _ service. University extension | ° 
courses may be taken in Putnam, or 
the work done elsewhere in residence, 
but courses so undertaken must have 
the approval of the superintendent of 
schools. During the past summer one- 
third of the entire teaching force of 
the Putnam schools was enrolled in 
summer schools or traveling abroad. 


A dozen railroads and 25 hospitals 
in Georgia are cooperating with the 
state board of health in supplying 
needed medical and surgical attention 
for rural school children of the state. 





/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 





HIS new book will enable you to test your own ability and efficiency 
as a teacher. It will show you just how your qualifications and class- 
room results compare with modern teaching standards. It will help 
you to improve your work where improvement is needed. 





SAAN 





On Approval— Direct to User 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes anc 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book. sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, £13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No, 24, 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office ard V/arehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 





Earn Money 


Save Money 
This New Way 





ing is not so seriously affected as to i to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an. accuracy 
Decor ate This Console require segregation in the special } ea - gg Rage a greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
sch Is. ut in all other subjects. 
Table Yoursel£t -™ i \ Tate —_ 648 problems for grote teen te at intuive, _ 
|S, vaowmnmmwenccomor ‘i | pupil studying arithmetic in these grades shou e supplied ‘with 4 
MART shops charge $18 to $22 for ee copy of this very helpful book for class use. 
P osture 48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 


this Colonial pattern table, deco- 
rated in color, as the latest vogue re- 
quires. We furnish the same table, in 


fine grained plain wood, for only $9.75, Nested h 
complete with all materials, enamels, ee eg == pr FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
brushes and instructions. Decorate it hild The fi Pp Children’s B & Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 
° children. e first, Children’s Bureau Iowa State Teachers’ Coll DRILL BOOK 
yourself and save the difference! | Publication No. 164, is entitled “Pos- it diame ta ah tae a 
Size, 30 in. high by 30 in. wide by 18%4 tea ghee ’ 4 These three books, of which there is one for each of the fifth, sixth IN 
wlze, gn by ° Y 2 ture Clinics,” and the second, No. 165, and eighth grades, are designed to supplement the arithmetic text- ARITHMETIC 
nah” Material and ;Posture Exercises.” Dr. Armin Klein | | Oosgs, “they are usable with any text, No one avithmoctic book pres — 
aterial an is the author of the former_bulletin vides as much drill material as can be used to edvante in k, conus 
~ : ge in grade work, ne 
Instruction Free and co-author, with Miss Leah Cc. and few teachers find time to formulate drills of their own. These — 
Our simple, easily followed directions ford Thomas, of the latter. Dr. misin in di oth es i ranged poe gpg i 9 
ur simp’ e,easily ed ns for dec- rector of the posture clinic of the e drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are classified under 
orating each article, make it easy and fasci- M ‘tal the subject headings and sub-divisions common to arithmetic text- 
nating even if youhave never painted anything assachusetts General Hospita ’ and books, thus rendering them easy of ,selection for any particular pur- comune 
before. Specially selected “‘smooth-flowing” was in charge of a two-year posture pose, Answers to all problems are given in the back of each book. easel 
enamels give your work professional finish. demonstration conducted by the Chil- 80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. eas! 


Children may be taken to the nearest 
hospital, where they will receive care 
and treatment for two days at mini- 
mum rates. Railroads have authorized 
half fare for the parent accompanying 
the child, and one-half of half-fare 
rates for children under 12 years of 
age. By this plan hospital service be- 
comes accessible to all children, as it 
has been found that a hospital is with- 
in 75 miles of every school district in 
the state. 


Present-Day Standards for Teaching has been prepared along strictly peda-' 
gogical lines by one who has had long experience in educational work and par-’ 


ticularly in the training of teachers. 


It deals clearly and interestingly with 


subjects of the greatest importance to both beginning and experienced teachers, 

The author first explains what constitutes good teaching according to modern 
ideas and then presents in detail definite present-day standards by which 
teachers can evaluate every feature of their work. 





i 


The standards given are amply illustrated by 
concrete examples to make them of the greatest 
value for self-improvement. The lesson plans, 
projects, and problems included have been 





PRESENT-DAY 


thoroughly tested and their value proved. 
The helpful character of this book is indicated 





A new two-sided intelligence test— by its chapter headings, some of which are: 
abstract and social—used last fall. for : STANDARDS Methods of Evaluating Efficiency in Teaching; 
ie Gest tens, Wonk ameledeeel te Be sauces: Some Specific Standards for Evaluating the 

’ _ FOR TEACHING Recitation; Pupil Activity versus Teacher Acti- 


nearly 1,200 incoming students at 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. An abstract test, de- 
vised by the director of research of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
covered information, relation, meaning, 
synonyms, and reasoning. The pur- 
pose of the social phase of the test, de- 
vised by the associate professor of psy- 
chology at the university, is to deter- 
mine natural social abilities of students. 
Tests were made in remembrance of 
names and faces, in comprehension 
and exercise of judgment in social po- 
sitions, and in correct interpretation of 
emotions and attitudes as shown in 
characteristic roles of moving-picture 
actors.—School Life. 


To discover best methods of detect- 
ing defective hearing in children in 
public schools of the United States and 
to determine how this handicap may be 
overcome in school instruction, the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, at the sug- 
gestion of the United States Bureau of 
Education, appointed a committee to 
conduct a study in public schools of 
the country. Preliminary surveys 
made by this committee indicate that 
the hearing of about 3,000,000 school 


children is defective. In many cities ; Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
* i K s solv D v 

special classes have been conducted for , Without Fi igures | the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 

some time for seriously hard-of-hear- i Crate 1-05 than the actual principles involved in the problems. 


ing children. The present study re- 
lates especially to children whose hear- 


The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has is- 
sued two publications which will inter- 


dren’s Bureau in one of the public 

















vity; Organization of Subject Matter (Project 
and Problem Methods); Effectiveness of Ques- 
tioning; Principles of Lesson Assignment with 
Illustrations; Habits of Study; Maintaining 
Order and_ Discipline; Self-Improvement by 
Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; etc. 

At the end of each chapter are questions to 
test the reader’s grasp of the preceding pages 
and references for further reading. An appen- 
dix gives schedules for class arrangement in 
the smaller elementary schools. 
ue 208 pages, printed on a good grade of paper, 

| and bound in full cloth covers. 








Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. 


Price in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
Price in combination with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


F. A. 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 

















Helpful, Inexpensive Books for Teachers and Pupils 























hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Books in Arithmetic 


Problems Without Figures 
A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 


Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by. supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 


Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 








Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 























$15.00 per hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 











No. 270-4 






















Write for Free Catalog schools of Chelsea, Mass. Dr. Klein 
Illustrates a wide variety of tilt-top, console, developed for the bureau a series of The Efficiency Speller 
andend tables, Windsor chairs, hanging book posture charts which have been widely a" 
spear apenas Pry tang nye ee used, and sa yg from the medical 5 i oe te ipa ait age ee gegen ag alll No. 104 
materials and instructions free. Get your new stan in ur ’ : j repared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public 
colored furniture this easy way, or sell your pn hl ” “The nag A che aks tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
work at good profits. Send today for catalog ae nation od ive entir ly diff, t te on Efficiency A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use 
and details, < y erent in p on Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and Santis 
pose and scope. Posture Exercises association rather than according to length and difficulty. These be nee 4000 
‘ HOMECRAFT STUDIOS INC., offers a posture training program fe ie Sota ae ee Grammatical, Zoological, Bo ic. 
52 Wisner Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. ; : anical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Anton’ p 
— = eo oe my — on os on oe oo for the : public schools, through which inne aia Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition at 4 
i ocmenaiepaatienns nen Dr. Klein believes the preventive work several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are, 
52 Wi ate. Qechenter necessary to keep the normal child Re Jones’ One Hundred Spelling ernons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists 
isner Bldg., ester, N. Y. from devel opin g postural defects must the Studebaker and Buckingh: n Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Please sqnd me your complete catalog of Homecraft in lished D ‘oti ith 26 coe remem cy Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes 
Studios furniture and full particulars about how I can , accompushed. WVescriptions, Wit! and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are givel 
gove and make money decorating it at home. illustrations, are given of posture ex- 48 pages, bound in either naper or flexible cloth covers. 





ercises suitable for school use, the ex- 

















Price: paper covers, 1¢ cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 pet 





Bsc hvssbbhecensr eh ss -s=s5-snsesensennenns ercises being divided into those adapt- hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy: $2.16 per dozen, .'18.00 per hundred. 
(SIRE ee eR eT ‘ < Fe giemer’ Aapi meee ~ —- F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°:£2, ott) “ Order 
ee i sce State......s00- w+ | junior high school grades, DANSVILLE,N.Y. DESMOINES,IQWA NASHVILLE, TENN. — SANFRANCISCO, CALF). Tay Rec 
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=| BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES HIGH GRADE 


HING Mechanicals Make Valentine Day a Red Letter Day—Have a School-Room Post Office Novelties 
Cut-Outs SH SM SH Se Se 



















































































































































. e . 
lanes Mechanicals Novelties 
Class- CHILDREN’S CHOICE. A novel idea which is sure to please the little folks SPORT AND PASTIME. An absolutely new idea. 
help on account of the naturalness of the design and the mechanical features. Clever and amusing 6n account of the ‘‘something-to- 
; Three designs. 3x7 inches. With envelopes, do”’ feature involved. The colors are unusually artistic. 
‘ Ice Cream Cone Lollipop Doll Big Lollipop The children are sure to like these. 
peda-' Two designs. 6x6 inches. With envelopes, Ten designs, 4 inches high, with envelopes. 
1 par-' Pansy Rose Sliding Tuning In on the Radio 
with No. 270-469...............22......2200-- 4 cents each; 45 cents a dozen. Messenger Boy Airplane 
chers, ROLLY-BOLLY EYES. Never before have we been able to offer a me- Automobile Prepared for Rain, etc. 
odern prog + age at such a small price. he boys and girls in this design g NO. 8151... eeeeneceeoeeeeeeeeenenseneenencens & cents each. 
are dressed in various fancy costumes, each having lar ing eyes. fou x 
which will like these. Stand alone, ‘ Seen nema oh _ NOVEL AND NIFTY. This series consists of dainty 
Ten dsigns. 2%x3%_ inches No. 8121 little girls and brave little boys. The unusual feature 
No. 270-469 No. 8121 ‘ ; i 40 for 10 cents about these valentines is the folding tissue paper skirts 
ed by ONE a iii a a . be the yy and we Soe a on ple mer 
. ‘ : phic the boys carry. ther features developed 
eatest BUSY BODIES. These valentines are unusual in No. 8151 Hecehie teat paper will be found most pleasing 
ac ¢ * 4 n ap 3 pleasing, also. 
plans, Se Fe Ie The colors are bright and pleas Extra heavy. Easel back. ie 
been Twenty designs. 6 inches high. With envelopes. Six designs. 5% in. high.’ With envelopes, No. 8128 
Bride Artist Let It Rain Boy and Balloon Prim Little Girl 
i¢ated one ona .. s Eating Candy Ballet Dancer A Maid of 1860 Traffic Cop 
nder the Umbrella Golfer ; 
are: Bathing Girl Cow Boy, ete. No. 8128........ . nesecsscenscessncenecsssesesee 5 cents each; 60 cents per doz. 
hing; NO. 14444 oon ccccccssececescone B cents each; 26 for $1.00. Lace Valentines 
A ti, BEST EVER. A real novelty. Sure to delight the 
cti- children. The mechanism is unusual, The designs All are embossed in bright colors and gold, lace-trimmed and elaborately 
roject are colorful and artistic. Large expressive eyes and decorated with beautiful cut-out figures of children, birds, flowers, etc. 
Ques- striking attitudes make these valentines popular. Ex- No. 1012, Leaflet. 5x6% in. 19 designs. With envelope. 2 cents ea. 
with “saa @ Easel back. _ eee Leaflets . Hearts. 5x6% inches, Very elaborate. With 
Ps welve designs. 5% <6 inches. With envelopes. envelope. cents each. ; 
ining Beating a Drum ws The KI Ls _.No. 1015. Hearts and Leaflets, 6%x6% inches. Very elaborate. 
t by A Foot Ball Hero B le a Bird With envelope. 4 cents each. : 
A Drum Major Gicl with Eoeanet ne 1016. Hearts and Leaflets, 6x8 inches, Very beautiful. With 
A Gardener A Fortune Teller, etc rae 40k Tee Ot p 
* jo. 1020. H » 83 le P 3 " 
vo No. 8126................ & cents each; 60 cents per dozen. , ‘ andsome, Triple lace x10 in. In red box. 165 cents ea 
ppen- No. 11444 PRANKS AND PASTIMES. A great favorite, Un- Valentine Material 
ti usual attractive coloring and mechanical devices. ‘ ; ; i ; 
nt in Extra heavy. Large size. as ompiete directions pas mate Oe. valgntines are included 
a ‘ : 7 with the set. e Valentine Material wi rove sat de- 
Fifteen designs. 8%x5% inches. With envelopes. light to the children and will be found e make snecltent 
aper, i a saeetaes) CONTENTS 
raveler 
A Sailor _10 Picture Folders in Color. 10 Lace Paper Mats of In- 
A Pianist tricate Design. 10 Cut-out Hearts. 17 Cut-out Ornaments— 
Taking a Slow Ride Cupids, Birds, Flowers, Children, Hearts, etc. 10 Inserts. 
Girl Golfer There is sufficient to make 10 elaborate valentines. If 
00, A Clown the valentines are made in a more simple manner, more can 
Stenographer be made from the same amount of material, 
Feeding 4 Bok No. 241 35 cents per box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. Postpaid. 
nder a Hat, etc. 
No. 1094.................. 8 cents each; 75 cents per dozen. 
ANIMAL ACTORS. All children like this design. Ar- 
Calif. tistic and natural coloring. Clever mechanism, — Heavy. 
Five designs. 5x5% inches. With envelopes. 
Puss in a Dress Dancing Dog 
Playing a Piano Catching Gold Fish, etc. 
ees No. 241 3 cents each. 
EEE PUSS AND PUP, An unusual animal series. They 
auaiimmaiiids really can play. Extra heavy. Natural colors and clev- 
er mechanism. The children all love these movable pets. 
2 A Two designs, 7%x6 inches. With envelopes. 
ils Girl with Armful of Pussies A Mischievous Puppy 
ipt No. 1094 Pe cava sn noccnsnccctnitevscucssbansssbcnseesaseonsessoe 5 cents each. 
J 
o e 
Captivating Cut-Outs 
Schools POLLY PRIME. q painty jitte iy in pein Mttle Bundey 
. dresses, all ruffles and lace. Some are holding bouquets. l- 
~<a ers are ——s valentines. Mounted on scalloped hearts. REDUCED PRICES 
i Will stand alone. 4 wecesnnad eoheme e facturlt 
ix sig 2% x4 i Yi Owing to increased volume of sales and greater manufacturing 
pplying N wm we capella atin each efficiency we are able to offer our customers substantial reductions 
ght be- = : i from former prices. 
; ind TELL-TALE HEARTS. Attractive cut-out hearts brilliantly 
ween embossed in colors, Each carries an appropriate sentiment for MATERIALS 
»matics, children. A great favorite with both boys and girls. : : 
ns, Six designs. 2% x3 inches. True-to-Type Costumes are made of cambric, bunting, tarlatan, 
Every No. 1110 10 cents per dozen. ete., in a variety of colors and designs. 
‘with & FRECKLE FACES. Attractive humorous cut-out folders. 
Bright colors, A real favorite with all. Stands alone. HOW TO ORDER 
Six designs. 3% x 5 inches. Order children’s costumes by age; adult’s by chest measure. 
00 per No. 10256. 1 cent each; 50 for 45 cents. We do not rent costumes or send them on approval. Shoes, hose, 
LITTLE FUN-MAKERS. A cleverly designed cut-out folder wigs and masks are not included in these rock-bottom prices. 
having a heart-shaped window through which you see little ; i 
tots engaged in a sorts ce sports ire +1" . Children’s Costumes 
Zz 20 designs. ‘ith envelopes. 4% x3%4 inches. fi “a 
; No. 1045. 2 cents each. Sizes: Age 8, 10, 12. None sent on appro vi 
am ee $2.50 Boy Blue......... $2.00 Colonial Girl...... $2.50 
. OH, ME! OH, MY! Cunning little girls and boys who will Witch ..... eee 200 Indian Boy....... 1.75 Scotch Girl....... 2.00 P 
OK make other children happy with their Greetings. Unsur- PINE cc ccinceee 2.00 Indian Girl....... 17 Fairy (all colors). 2.50 
passed in design and coloring. : Red Riding Hood. 2.00 Dutch Boy........ 2.00 Clown.  ......06 2.50 
Five designs. 2% x4 inches. With envelopes. Brownie ......+++ 2.25 Dutch Girl........ 2.00 Pierrette. ........ 2.00 
TIC No. 1046 No. 1044 2 cents each. No. 1044 Toy Soldier........ 2.25 Colonial Boy...... 2.50 
J ROSY CHEEKS AND BIG BLUE EYES. Their eyes 7 
almost talk. Their curls fairly dance. All are exquis- Women’s Costumes 
od) itely colored. Extra heavy. Easel back. Sizes: 34, 38, 42. None sent on approval. 
Ten designs. 3%x5% inches. With envelopes, Parry ee $3.00 Scotch hee 
On a Horse Ready to Leave Dutch ... ME NR cacscs ses Turkish. 
in a Trunk On the Fence Irish ..........2+ 200 Pierrette. ....... Japanese 
Bagging a Heart Proud Girl Spanish ......... 2.50 Indian. ......... Chinese .. 
ary Traffic Cop Proud Boy, etc. | Columbia ........ 2.25 Gypsy. ..scccceee GR vcecnevine 
antl NO. S422. oe eeeeccceteeeee ee ceeeseeeenene@ Gents each. Men’s Costumes 
Sizes: 36, 40, 44. None sent on approval. 
andred. Dennison’s Valentine Outfit No. V8 CU haiseeescs $3.00 Devi al Bat #3.00 Colonia caeawaethe 
cooe BIS ndian ..... coo Oe inaman oe 
This handsome outfit contains ample material for making 275 Sheik ........... 3.00 Spaniard . o 
twelve beautiful valentines. A book entitled “How to Make | Negro Dude...... 3.00 Dutch .....-..-++ 2.73 Puritan. ........+ 3.00 
Valentines’ accompanies the set. It gives full instructions 
for making Soetve camrent — ——— and —. | Uncle Sam Costume 
. P ns ollowing ma ; ; 
ast Cardboard “Hearts; Gunmed Seals: White Paper; Arrows; | Consists of coat, trousers, vest and hat. Made of red and white 
wa Crepe Paper; Cardboard; Cupids; Lace Doilies; Envelope Pattern; Gummed-end flag cloth and flag star cloth. Wide stripes and large stars. Adult 
in use. Springs, etc. Price, 36 cents each; 3 for 90 cents. Postpaid. size, 40. Price, $4.50. Boy’s size, 14 years. Price, $3.50. 
se and | 
ese s . 
A Valentine Gayety Book Wigs 
4 F Each 
onyms, By Mayme R, Bitney. Published September 1, 1926. An illustrated book of sug- Cinl’s Wig . ane : 
on are gestions for the celebration of Valentine Day in the home, church and school, It, con- guts We | aay Any color 
re the tains complete directions for making clever invitations in great variety, place cards are Woman’s Wig. Any color 
Lists, also described and illustrated. An appropriate menu is planned with a suggestion for Negro Woman's Wig 
: a clever menu card as a souvenir of the occasion. There is a chapter on decorations Old Maid’s Wig. All color ‘ 
Be which the hostess, teacher or committee will find most helpful. Eight different types Woman’s Colonial Wig. White Wooi 
affixes, of parties are described minutely. Twenty-five stunts and fifteen games are described Man’s Dress Wig. Any color........ 
given. fully. There is a chapter on the construction of home-made valentines with appropri- Man’s Colonial Wig. White Wool... 
ate verses for them. The book also contains recitations, monologues, songs, drills, Negro Minstrel Wi Curly Hair 
dial 1 i This is the most lete book of its kind published A BS Rc 
00 pet ialogues, plays and pantomimes. is is the most complete book of i nd p b Japanese Girl’s Wig. Black......... 
Price, 40 cents 
Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 
soit? PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, row? 32a. D Ohi 
cauF.|| . Day Received 5 Fourth Streets a on, 10 
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5 N S di To Stress Social Studies =— 
6 9 ature tu 1es A five-year study of history and oth- 


er social sciences in the schools at a 
cost of $375,000 was decided upon by 
the American Historical Association at 
its forty-first annual meeting held in 
December in Rochester, N. Y. 

Under the directon of a special com- 
mittee headed by Professor A. C. Krey, 
of the University of Minnesota, a de- 
tailed plan which aims to advance “ed- 
ucation for effective social member- 
ship,” has been worked out, according 
to the announcement of the new presi- 


475 of Bird Life Alone 
Size 7x9” in beautiful 


Natural Colors 


Twenty million Celebrated Dodson Mumford Pictures ¢\. ¥: 
purchased from us last year by the world’s most 
modern school teachers. 





SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS | | T#=.* 


























price of this fascinating book is 25c. 
Public libraries state that it contains 
more real information on this subject 
than any book published. 


INSECTS 


Exquisite in color. [et 
What child is not £7 \« 


ation’s committee revealed, it was said, 
much needless repetition and many im- 
portant omissions of material. The de- 
tailed plan for a thorough investigation 
of history and other social studies, the 
announcement stated, is based upon the 
following assumptions: 

































FREE Write for our free catalog containj 
* sample questions and answers a 
, Other materia valuable in your review work, 





Sy WARP PUBLISHING Co 


c¢ MIINDEN,NEBR. 








e = 
Children Are Fascinated dent of the association, Dr. Henry Os- i are used in preparation. These books contain | || these e: 
born Taylor of New York. } $otual questions, selected from pest examine | ase be ct 
B | RD DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest A central committee of direction,| @ and answers give the pupils an iden of the kint | color prit 
collection of color reproduction in the world. | made up of leaders in education, so- [ pe gag Kf test questions, Exedy {ji - 
(30 wonderful John Burroughs wrote: “They are astonish- ciology, psychology, educational re- = a ee mn are anndoread P 
7x9 separate ingly good. I like them so well I have put | search and other fields of public activ-| @ a, . aa an Gee penn : 
prints) in nat- them on the walls of my rustic retreat.” ity, will direct the work. School prac- | = rr | llores 
ural colors) « Order the birds you are most interested in and — ea eagle Rb orgs Oy meee 4 Brawing = me: ade ~Benmanehip ha ate | men prin 
i oak a to add those found in the same | 414 an effort will be made to devise| g  comecstion “soc et BR 
P y changes meeting the demands of all i PR sage og pong prey | Dept. 8, 
$] 0 With each order amounting to F groups. Colleges, universities and] @ each. 25 or more, 30c each, 50 or nore, | —§=— 
° $1.00 or more will be sent— Pr @@ | schools, in addition to a wide range of 28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 

“Your Bird Friends and How to Win | other agencies, public and private, will We are P= Md wend Rong Bon ie that we 

Them”, a fascinating book written by aid. eae weool el snctooe vena cheek. Wf nites cad ol ERE 

Joseph H. Dodson. The regular A preliminary survey by the associ- Sths cad we will sletty folued bom aaa 


AT 
Of 


+g teep First, that the social studies, history, capreee §: 
18 separate 729 prints te f be 4 government, economics, sociology and manding cr 
velvety, downy but- perhaps geography, contribute to one — 


55c 


INDIANS 
6x9— Each 5c. 
3'425'4—Each 8c. 
[Minimum order 

15 subjects] 


terflies and moths 
of bewitching color? | 
This is a lovely group and very inter- 
esting even for grown-ups. 





Feathers and costumes, all in natural col- 
ors, These are Rhinehart’s celebrated 
pictures of American Indians, notable 
chiefs, squaws and children. Let us pick 
out for you an interesting series. 


main function of the schools—education 
for effective social membership. 
Second, that the public school sys- 
tem now extends from pre-primary 
grades through the junior college. 
Third, that the emphasis of the pro- 
posed study should be placed upon an 
analysis of the social studies through 
the whole of the school system, rather 





University of Vermont 


Summer Session 


AtBurlington On Lake Champlain 
July 5, 1927 to August 12, 1927 


Courses are offered for graduate stu- 


. “ than upon an analysis of a particular 
MINER AL Allin color. Precious gems and metals | segment or level of instruction. 
are very interesting to the little folks. Fourth, that five years is the short- 
(7x9. Series of 24) These beautiful reproductions are almost | est period in which a satisfactory study 
like seeing the real articles. can be completed. 
Each 3c 


[Minimum or- 
der 15 pictures] 


dents, those desiring credit toward col- 
lege degrees, and teachers wishing cer- 
tification credit, as well as for those 
studying only for professional or self- 
improvement, 


Subjects include: 


Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 


Art for Public Schools Rural Education | 
Secondary Education 


Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, 
fish, fruit, shells, plants and flowers. 


Keeping Up the Attendance 


At this season teachers find their ef- Fine Arts n 
INDUSTRIAL PICTURES forts seriously impeded by absences on Pence Se = el 


create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds that cannot | account of sickness. Evidently chil- cad Sasercaden — Languages 


be secured by descriptions alone. dren were intended to be outdoor ani-| | Educational Psycho- yatin 
mals. Confining them  withindoors ogy, Vocal and Instrumen- 




















LUMBERING seems to weaken their resistance and | | Philosophy of Educa- a. 

(Black and Let the children know where the lumber make them liable to colds and to worse Educational Measure- History } 

White “628 comes from that builds their homes and furni- | ailments that start as colds. Of the . ments Physical Training gg Age 
ture. With these pictures they can visit the | thousands of children who have to In addition to splendid facilities for| | and be eligi 
logging camps and see the trees felled, trans- | Walk to country schools, too large a study the University of Vermont offers y 


superior opportunities for out door life 
and improvement of health because of 
its location near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. 

Write for further information and il- 
lustrated bulletins. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, 


Director of Summer School 
University of Vermont, BoxE, Burlington, Vt. 


Series of ported to the saw mill and worked into the | number are not properly clothed and 
12 for 25c finished article. Brief description under each shod. They come into classrooms 
picture. chilled or with wet feet. 


Many teachers constitute themselves 

COAL MINING health officers, realizing that mire 

. lle most of the child’s waking hours they 

in cna, se nictored in a most interesting manner Hownit is | must look after his health as well as 
inches) mined, carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and | his schooling. 

carried to the cars. ne know how this most neces- At this season of the year, teachers 

12 for 25c sary fuel is made available. often recommend Kondon’s Catarrhal 

TTON Jelly for coughs and colds. They may 

CO do it tactfully by sending to the manu- 























Hy ra _ Cotton from the plantation to the finished pro- facturer a list of names and addresses 1 The MARCON-SLOPER 
} ty a A orf ducts is shown in 16 views, illustrating ginning, of twenty parents. ee eee ae "we DUPLICATOR 
e teacher 


page 24 of this issue.) 
receives a full-size tube of Kondon’s 
SONGS ABOUT BIRDS A book full of most glorious songs for her own use and each of the par- 


about the birds we love. The chil- * * 
dren love them (grown-ups too). 20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. ents receives a sample tin, enough for 
twenty applications. 


JosEPH H. Dopson, INC., PuBLisHER 
102 Harrison Street - - Kankakee, Illinois 


16 for 35c carding, spinning, weaving, etc. You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc.,in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily, Printing surface 5x1, 
$1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
Fulldirections,ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
perpound. Alsothe Perfect Foun' 
i steemanaineenemmanl Se US use bathe aoe Doles 
° ° ‘ (The Inkograph ) with absolute 
It is always right that a man should antee, Self fill $1.50, Satisfaction 
t is alw y s Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


be able to render a reason for the faith | w'FisHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


that is within him.—Sydney Smith. mee 











1 AT I 
‘| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 102 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 





















































i r. 
Tam enclosing $ fo | both $2.00; complete discussions sw Fig a $35 TO $75 WEEKLY 
i words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, clot -00. Railway Mail Clerk Meat I 
Number Pictures JOHN H, ARNOLD, — Gedar Falls, lowa as es ¢ 3 Beekareesene 
l of BIRDS of MINERALS | iotiect siencoranner 
‘tron mmigrant_ In: 
eniihetatniies CUE. of INSECTS SPEECHES Z ESS AYS > DEB ATES General Clerk City all Care 
| ____ of LUMBERING of INDIANS Chanflenr-Carrier U. B. Border Pate 
of COTTON of Songs about BIRDS We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, Watchman 8 tress 
: : . 8 discourses, and addresses on 2600 different subjects. Also Postmaster —— 
Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys " . ; ‘i ier u ! 
and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. debates on both sides of 200 subjects, We will write on Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
e 5 any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done Send me particulars about positions marked ““X” You 
Name by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money —salaries, locations, opportunities, etc. Hy YOUR HOR 
refunded. Send for our free 64 page catalogue explaining NAME eee tis bow to I 
| Address. | our business and containing much useful information. ws _ cuitar, “age 
Se es ee eS SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee! | Columbian Information Bureau,Washington,D.C. ADDRESS. —_— MENCAK “sth 100 
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MUSEUM 
MINIATURES 


THE finest color reproductions at little 
more than the price of black and white. 
| These exquisite reproductions, which must 

not be confused with the ordinary so called 


| color prints, now for the first time open the 
| way to real art appreciation in 


PICTURE STUDY 


| 155 subjects —price 3 to 2c according to 
| quantity. Write for prospectus and speci- 
| men prints free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., INC., 
Educational Art Publishers, 
| Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York. 


Sul 


Courses in 40 























Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “Meth. 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’ *“The Junior 
High School Movement,” 


subjects com- “Elementary School Ad- 
manding gout ministration and Supervi- 
towards a2 Dach- %ee 

3 i sion,’ Educational Meas- 


urements,”’ etc. 
Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


SSEllis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BE A ye 





MUSIC MASTER 


\E~s 


‘Send BOOK. 

raaes grasopation-trick of 
enliog (coin, or stam me 
mderfal booklet * “How 


Piped new tricks, an stunts. etc. 


ba aa a 


=> Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Splendid salaries, Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice, person can take many examinations 
= be eligible on many registers at the same 

Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6, 
“COLUMBIAN eo vertnng: a ae COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years | 


tee to colle 














You can compl 
this simplified High 
hool Course at home 
ind the leading grofessions. "This 
er practical A described ip our 
ie Send or it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-237 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 

















A GOOD POSITION FOR 
EVERY GRADUATE 


of our Business Courses. Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Banking, Accounting, etc. 
thoroughly taught by our Improved Home Study 
Mei Write for catalog of courses. Address: 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
Aledo, Illinois 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS SE: ft e them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 














I ate lic” D: Oper 
re Comic Songe Motion & Meshes mime 
Tabieaux. Special Entertainments for 





all Minstrel "Shows, 
'p Goods 


Sree. as: | New Minstrel Shows, 

Musical Comedies, and Revues, 
3 suitable for high school and 
college presentation. 























fs; 

‘ou can read music like this quickly 

HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 

to learn to play Piano, Oran. ¥ Violin, Mandolin, 
ete. Beginners or ad os Sees. Your 

caly expense about 2c ner day for couele and postage used. 


WMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Movie Children at School 


No doubt it has often occurred to 
children, when watching other chi'dren 
on the movie screen, that in addition 
to other “good things” enjoyed by these 
youthful actors was the privilege, as 
they viewed it, of not having to “go 
to school.” Older people and especially 
teachers, if they gave the matter any 
thought "at all, have pitied these same 
children for their probable deprivation 
of school privileges. Both are mistak- 
en in their attitude, at least as far as 
one of the producing companies is con- 
cerned, and we presume all of them 
follow the same general policy. 

Nearly everyone is interested in the 
personages he sees on the screen, and 
will be equally interested in reading 
how one group is provided for educa- 
tionally. 

School is in session every day at the 
compact little schoolhouse that has 
been specially built at the Fox Films 
Studio at Hollywood, California. This 
school, seating thirty children, built to 
accommodate the children who work 
daily in the Fox Films Productions, is 
conducted under the direct supervision 
of the Board of Education of Los An- 
geles and one teacher is placed in 
charge to act in the capacity of general 
superintendent as well as teacher. 

According to the laws of California, 
one teacher is allotted to each group of 
ten children and each child is required 
to have at least three hours of study 
each day. In this way the youngsters 
are given individual attention and the 
work of teaching different grades and 
subjects is minimized. Part of the job 
of the resident teacher is to obtain a 
list of the children who are to be used 
on the “lot” the next day, order the 
number of teachers from the Board and 
get in touch with the assistant direc- 
tor of the production to find whether 
they will work on the “lot” or on “‘loca- 
tion.” 

In the case of “location” work a 
teacher or a number of teachers are 
assigned each company and the chil- 
dren report to them for the required 
number of hours of study. If, however, 
they are “working in,” the youngsters 
report first to the assistant director of 
the company and then to the resident 
teacher for their school work. 

Each child before being allowed to 
work must have a signed permit from 
the Board of Education. This card con- 
tains a record of the history of the 
child. It provides for the number of 
hours he shall be allowed to work, not 
more than eight hours between the 
hours of eight in the morning and five 
in the afternoon; the amount of time 
for recreation, not less than an hour 
a day; the status of the tutors em- 
ployed to oversee the studies of the 
child; and the manner in which he sha!l 
be taken to and from the studio. The 
card also has a complete physical his- 
tory of the child, as well as record of 
the amount he has earned, the number 
of days he has been employed, number 
cf days he has attended school both at 
the studio and at his own district school 
and a record of his weight. Besides 
this a record of his standing in his own 
school is also included on his card. In 
this manner the Board of Education is 
able to obtain a complete record of ev- 
ery child entering motion picture work 
and has the power to rescind permis- 
sion to work in pictures any time it 
sees fit. 

Besides this comprehensive record, 
the motion picture company is required 
to fill out another form asking permis- 


(Continued on page 18) 
High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Home Study: Typewriting, Normal, Civil Service, 
Law and Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail, 
Use your spare timein a your education, Bulle- 
tin free. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography ‘and Photo - Engraving taught by largest 
college of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand for graduates. Write for free book. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box NI-27, Effingham, Ill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, ee room, lunchroom, 
institution ete. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profe >ssion of ‘Home- Making”, FREE 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicago 
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Are You 
Job 
Satisfied ? 






is 


hy » a \" he 
ysl \) rs 


Get on “Uncle Sam’s’’ Payroll 


$1140 to $3300 a Year 
Men--Women 18 Up 
PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Postoffice Clerks 
General Clerks 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


These are steady positions. U.S. Government employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, 
being paid on the first and fifteenth of each | % 
month. $79.16 each pay day. Their pay is } 
quickly increased, the maximum being $2,700 a |}: 
year. $112.50 each pay day. 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government em- 
ployees, are given a yearly vacation of 15 working 
days (about 18 days). While on runs they 
usually work 3 days and have 3 days off duty, or 
in the same proportion. During this off duty 
and vacation, their pay continues just as though 
they were working. When away from home they 
get extra allowance for hotel expenses. When they grow old they are re- 
tired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers get $1,700 the first year regular 
and automatically increase $100 a year to $2,100 with 
special increase to $2,300 for clerks. They also have 
15 days’ paid vacation. Many February examinations 
will be held. City residence is unnecessary. 


GENERAL CLERKS 


[Open to men and women 18 or over] r 
Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical work in the Z 
various government departments at Washington, D. C. and Pe 
government offices elsewhere. 4 
WHAT IS YOUR FUTURE? 7 


Compare these conditions with your present or your prospective con- 4 
dition, perhaps changing positions frequently, kicking aroundfrom /f hogan rn nad 
post to pillar, no chance in sight for PERMANENT employment; P Dept. F242 
frequently out of a position, and the year’s average salary very Rochester, N.Y. 
low. DO YOU EARN $1,900 to $2,700 EVERY YEAR? HAVE 6%, 
YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM 
NOW YOU WILL GET $2,700 OR MORE A YEAR? s 

tions; (3) Free copy of 32 page 


YOU CAN GET A POSITION = illustrated book, “U.S, Govern- 


ment ie y and 
Country residents and city residents stand a Them”; (4) A list of the U. 8. 
equal chance. Experience is unnecessary, 


ernment ‘Tobs now obtainable, 
and political influence is not permitted. Be- yy { 1 Railway Postal Clerk..($1,900-$2,700) 














ar to me free of charge 
1) description of 
the position che-ked below; 
(2) Specimen examination ques- 


cause of their education and training, [ 1] Post Office Clerk.......... ($1,700-$2,800) 
teachers more easily «stand high and “ ¢ 4 city mall Carrier... ($4,700-$2,100) 
get appointment. 7 { 1 Rural Mail Carrier.............. ($2,100-$3,300) 


($1,140-$1,860) 
($1,320-$2,040) 


4 { ] @eneral COlert.................. 
{ ] Bookkeeper 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Fill out the following coupon. 


Tear it off and mail it today 7 { ] income Tax Auditor............. . ($2,040-$3,000) 
-now-at once. DO IT NOW 

-This investment of two 7 MAME cccccccesesssssseasscccerscceesereress 

ets. for a age ge stamp 

may result in your 

getting a life U. S. — 


Government job. < Use This Coupon Before You Mislay it—WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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March’s Valentine Page 


Celebrate Valentine’s Day in the Schoolroom. Have a postoffice, and allow the scholars 
to send Valentines to one another. The teacher may likewise send one to each scholar. 
A delightful time is guaranteed. We herewith offer the most appropriate Valentines 
and Decorations. All of the items listed will be sent postpaid. 


Valentine Crepe Papers Valentine Pull-Outs - 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Appropriate de- A new series of beautiful imported Valen- 
signs for any St. Valentine occasion. Especially made for decorative tines. All are pleasing designs and are suitable 
purposes with cut-out possibilities. In folds 20 inches wide and for any age. 
feet jong. We offer five different designs for Valentine’s Day. No. VP1. Children’s floral novelty. Cards 




















\y 








V463 Large Hearts. No. V466 Cupids. ; : ; 

N° V464 No. V464 Valentine Clowns. No. 296 Hearts ai and Flowers. = pea up and reveal pleasing surprises. 
N° V 463 No. V465 Kissing Children, an Sam. NOV 466 NOV 465 Beautif 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. Pe. _— ea — aa. gee exhion te 
DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Quality same as above but in solid colors, When cut in strips, and disclose pretty cupids and flowers Mas i V 
this crepe makes very attractive streamers, ete., xd home, school and auditorium decoration, Th ‘folds BG — s number. With envelopes. 3 cts. each. mel 
inches wide and 10 feet long. We offer two numbers for St. Valentine om. VP6. Beautiful cards and one of the most popular numbers. Attractive chil. No. HE 
No. 81. Red. No. 14. Whit dren, “dainty cupids and lovely flowers appear when the card is opened. See illustra. paid. Sa 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, jasipald. tion. pe envelopes.. & cents each. No. HE 


No. VP10. A handsome number, similar to No. VP5 but much larger. Stands postpaid. 
Cc. P . ‘ about 7 inches high when opened. This valentine has two and three sections, and some VALEN 

repe raper Borders No. VPS nave a toting tissue rose. which opens and closes with the card. Guaranteed tp | memon fla 

Valentine crepe paper borders for the blackboard, for table decora- P r sai =n etivelopes. TO cents Gash. 
tion, streamers, etc. Make effective decorations where the wider 
crepe can not be successfully used. Designs punted on white crepe in 
red and gold. In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. Order by 
number. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. V1. Cupids and Hearts (vertical). 

No. V2. Cupids and Hearts (horizontal). See illustration. 

HEART STREAMER No. V4. Cut-out decorative border with 
streamer and hearts all neatly — from red crepe paper. In 
folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. 

Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
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\ 
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Valentine Cards 


No. VC1. A new assortment of twelve waetty heart-shaped 
cards, decorated with attractive cupids, flowers, children, 
birds, etc., see illustration. Size, 33, x 3 inches, 1 ct. each. 

No. VC2. Cunning little cards. Twelve different de- 
signs, similar to illustration, All are cut-out cards printed in 
attractive colors, and have easel back to stand alone. Fine 
assortment. 2 cents each, 

No. VC3. <A new valentine card. Similar to No. VC2 
but much larger, with twelve different designs, all having easel 








‘ ' 
New Idea Valentines back to stand alone. Guaranteed to please. See illustration, No. vC1 
With envelopes. 3 cents each. + No. V3, 
No. PY + itple, Gce-See, Eyes. . Darling little bo ys and girls with great big movable No. VC5. A choice valentine card. Some are double cards, some are folding. Several different d 
Ss. i . ere! 
eve ee ee illustration.  < cents enc beautifully printed in colors and gold. Pleasing valentine greetings are printed within. For re 


No. V202. Valentine Flowers and Fruits. An amusing series of cards representing Roses, 
Lilies, Tne etc., and Plums, Peaches, Apples, etc. Valentine greetings appear across the With envelopes. 6 cents each. 
face of the flower or fruit, and within is inscribed clever sentiments with reference to the 
design itself. Just _ thing for parties, socials, etc.; also pleasing to 
the children. 2 cen 

No. V302. Valentine. Rockers. A new assortment of cut-out cards, 
which stand alone and rock, The series includes ponies, elephants, 
bears, dogs, etc., with cunning children astride them carrying Valentine 
messages, ‘See illustration. Interesting for the kiddies. 2 cts. each. 

No. V402. Circus Valentines. Something different in _Valen- 
tines and guaranteed to please. The Circus Clown, Tamed Lion, 
Mr. and Mrs. Monkey, Trained Elephant, etc., in real circus 
pom. Amusing to the children. 2 cents 

V103. Writing Valentines. A _ clever new number in- 





Valentine Booklets 


No. VBS. A choice valentine folder. made of good white stock, die-stamped in 

many pleasing designs. 7" renee An appropriate message is within. Suit. 
able for all ages. Sizes, 5x 2% and 4x8 inches. With envelopes. 65 cents each, 

No. VB10. A dainty valentine booklet or double card. Each h has a heart-shaped 
No. VBS opening in the cover through which appears a lovely valentine sagteving. This nun- 

, J ber is a very yee gee valentine for young people. Size, 3% x5 inches, Wit) 
envelopes. 10 cents each. 











cluding two designs, boy and girl, By cimply turning a disc they 
write, then erase, a Valentine ipenmage. Jnique and sure > No. V302. 8 pretty ¢ 
please. With envelopes. 3 cents each. Valentine Post Cards Gemgadie ft 
No. V105. Nid, Nid eaaes A brand new kind of valentine. Cunning boys and cards, an 
A charming series of clever and artistic post cards, excellently colored. envelopes, | 


girls who automatically nod their heads when they are rocked back and forth, Will 
stand alone. Several designs. ™ envelopes, 6& cents each. 

No. V405. Funny Animals. A wide and varied assortment of an- 
imals doing clever antics. All have movable parts and_ will stand 
alone. A very attractive number and one of our best sellers. With 
envelopes. 5& cents each. 

No. V505. Valentine Funnies. Funny little girls and boys with 
funny little faces, doing funny stunts in funny ways. All have mov- 
able parts With envelopes. 65 cents each. 


bearing appropriate messages. Quaint, sensible, or humorous, Nothing 
inelegant or offensive. 1 cent each. 

No. 13P1. Dainty little lads and lassies. Pleasing sentiments. 

No. 14P1. Lovely valentine post cards for all ages. Friendly senti- 
ments and exceptional decorations, in colors and gold, make this new 
— a_favorite. 

P1. Amusing children. Humorous comments. A very clever 





Wen ay 
Vane reins we ae 
ass oN 

— 


card, 
ny No. 16P1. Cards for the young folks to send their sweethearts. 




















No. V605. Valentine Favorites. Attractive children with their 
pets at play. An assortment of new and pleasing designs, all with mov- Tole ! ; New cand desirable assortment. GOLD F 
= parts, £ ae oe, ee with the small folks. See illus- No. 46P4 n 7h ee Cc motes little girls and boys appearing in No. 17P4 Price, 10 ¢ 
ration. ith envelopes, cents eac! le e a araie re ear uaint sentiments. 0. . 

No. V705. Valentine Kittens and Doggies. Cunning kittens and 
Gogpies ve we or — = may bebe Somens a oe — i Most apr 
well assort popular number. ith envelopes. cents eac D fe ° 

No. V805. Valentine Lads and Lassies. Gallant little gentlemen No. W606. J Folding Tissue Valentines pF tagged 
or pretty little maids, shy, coquettish, sentimental and many 0 No. TV106. Brave little lads in folding tissue balloons, cunning maids with folding tissue skirts and No. $81 
= wae. won’ a See illustration, All have movable parasols the circus clown. with fol ding sult, et ae Stan 7a toe ee ee oe, vee ke No d 8 ‘ 0 

. signs are pleasing. ith envelopes. cents each. . 
No. V905. Laughing and Crying sfetentines. A delightful new No. TV210. Similar to th No. 816 
. fe e above number but larger and more attractive. The : 

number. Several cunning designs. _ All can be made to have either winsome lass with folding tissue costume, daring little lads in folding tissue autos no $i 





and balancing folding tssue hearts. Fido all dressed  : for ay dog show, etc. 
Will stand alone, 8% inches high. With envelopes. 10 cents each. 

No. TV315. Harps, Windmills, Fountains, Dovecotes, etc., yt artistically de 
signed and made of red and white folding 
tissue mounted on beautiful cut-out floral 
standards. These valentines stand about 9 % 
inches high and when open measure 6% 
inches across. A new and very handsome 
series of valentines for both young folks and 
adults. With envelopes. 16 cents each. 

No. TV450. Two lovely new valentines 
comprise this number. Pink and blue valen- 
tine autos with folding tissue hood, top and 
back, and having colored head lights. Pret- 
ty cupids are within, and lovely festoons of 
fiowers about the auto and on the wheels 
add greatly to the attractiveness. See illus- 
tration. When open, the auto measures 12 
inches long, 8 inches high and 4% inches 
wt across. Beautiful beyond description, and 
a most handsome valentine gift. With large 
No. TV105. envelopes. 60 cents each. No. TV460. 


laughing or crying faces. A very “clever valentine, Will stand alone. 
With envelopes. 6& cents each. 

o. V1005. Goo-Goo Eyes. Cunning lads and maids with great big 
movable eyes. A large and splendid assortment of both boys and girls. 
One of our best numbers. See illustration. With envelopes. 5 cts. each. 

No. V1105. Valentine Nationalities. Interesting little Valentine 
boys and girls of other lands, dressed in their own national costumes and 
having attractive valentine sentiments. All have big movable eyes and 
are quite original in every way. This_is a new idea for valentines and 
one of our most popular numbers. With envelopes, 5& cents each. 

No. V1205. Magic Valentines. A splendid new number. Pretty 
children carrying parasols, etc., which are movable. When turned, beau- 
tiful mysterious color effects are produced. With envelopes, ts. each. 

No. V208. Valentine Boats. Cunning little sail boats 
containing pretty children. Will stand alone. <A _ brand 
new idea in valentines, and entirely different from any 
other number listed. Six pleasing designs. See illustra- 
tion. With envelopes. 8 cents each. 

No. V308. Charleston Dancers. A clever new num- 
ber. “Chubby little boys and girls with eyes, arms and legs 
movable. By inserting one’s fingers at the back of the 
valentine, the children may be made to dance, All about 
8 — high. Several designs. With envelopes. 8 cents 
eac 












Lace Valentines 


No. LV1. Cunning designs of boys and girls, some heart-shaped, some like illustra 
tion. All are double valentines embossed in colors and gold, with rococo edges, and each 
has an attractive picture and appropriate verse panes within. Sizes, 3% x38% and 
e x 3% inches. With envelopes. 1 cent eac 


Lv2. Charming designs, in gilt and colors. Similar to LV1; but larger, and 
oat arth the price. Quaint Valentine sentiments within. Sure to please. Size, about 
4 x 4 inches. With envelopes, 2 cents each. 


No. LV3. Similar to the above, but much larg- 
er and more elaborate. In the center of each val- 
entine is an attractive picture of a pretty little boy 
or girl. This is surrounded by a lace effect of 
hearts, flowers, butterflies, etc., embossed in loveli- 
est colors and gold. All are double with a cunning 
picture and Pleasing valentine greeting within. 
Sizes, 5%4x5% and 4%x6% inches. With 


No. V408. Uniquo Favorites. Clever designs, similar 
to No. V605 but larger. An assortment of unique valen- 
tines, such as cunning little boys or girls doing unique 
things in unique ways. All are mechanicals (having mov- 
able parts), and will stand alone. A very likeable number 
and appropriate for all ages. Average size, 7% x 8 inches. 
With envelopes. 8 cents each. 

No. V1010. Seestine Playmates. A large cut-out 
valentine (boy and girl), with eyes and other parts mov- 
able. Several different "designs and every one sure to 
please. See illustration. Size, 7x 7 inches. One of our 
most attractive numbers. With envelopes. 10 cts. each. 

No. V1110. Animal Playmates. Similar in size and 
style to the above number, with two cunning doggies, 
kittens, etc., playing together. All have eyes or other 
parts movable. Most interesting to the children. With 
envelopes. 10 cents each. 











No. V1210. Story Book Valentines. One of the clev- o 2 
erest ee —_ aeegy ae Spee aot, with pte Bey er No. LV1 envelopes. $3 “cents each. 
some favorite other Goose design, prin ron 
ond beck view on the covers respectively. Valentine a. “ey fh ne ree gr eerie: Glee 
greeting appears on the face of the cover. Within are the eos = er mats, See the fiuktation. Other attractive des: 4 ° 
sd ante contains 1 eran now —-g- # hay od es pear | ree sentiments Hn on the inside. Sizes, 5% x6, N? P2s 
ustrate with eight cunning ac an white rawlings. ’ » 

No. Asal Six different stories and cover designs make up the assort- oa cs see 2s 6% inches, Many pleasing designs. With enve PATRIOT 
ment. Each booklet is tied with a red silk ribbon. A fascinating valentine for the kid- ‘op J Price, 8 cen 
dies. With envelopes. 10 cents each. No. LV10. A very handsome valentine. Similar to No. LV5 but WASHIN 

No. V1025. Novelty Valentines. Floral pavilions which open and disclose lovely larger and more beautiful. The lace paper mats stand out from the val- and cherries 
colonial figures do'ng the minuet. Imitation stained glass window in the background entines and are embellished with gay little cupids, lovely flowers, and 
gives a charming effect. Stands 10% inches high. A most beautiful valentine. With pretty red hearts. This is also a double valentine with an appropriate ki CREPE I 
envelopes. 25 cents each. verse and F ey picture within. Sizes, 6% x7 and 7x7 inches. nds: Flag 
Several different designs. With envelopes. 10 cents each. No. LV5. y, € 
° H BANQUE: 
No. LV25. An elegant valentine, made in three sections, one springing from the other. ‘There are many 

fe eres sciy cimaing, Artic ana VO | pontine digs a Sing starters deur ee mi, ne pts ae hata | aco 

i ne, very choice and decidedly pleasing. rtistic a 0 t z 1e attracti ss of this valentine. 
BN hy — Meards in various } ‘sizes and designs, suspended in three sections with silk cord. For every | is printed a pleasing valentine greeting enhanced by cupid and flower designs, Sizes, 8 x 8 and 7 x 10 inches Signs for bot 
age. With envelopes. 6& cents each. Each valentine comes in a pretty red paper covered box. 25 cents each. dozen, Postp: 
All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within Allo 

9? 

twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @ Our complete catalog, ‘‘The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. twen 


Send all orders to MMARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO} Send. 
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Day and Washington’s Birthday. 
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Red Satin Heart Boxes 

Beautiful little heart-shaped boxes made of red cardboard and having red satin 
cushion tops. When filled with small candies or nuts, these boxes make a lovely Val- 
entine favor. Also appropriate as gifts for both adults and children. We list two 
sizes of these Valentine souvenir boxes. State number wanted. 


No. HBGO. Size, 2% inches. Holds % ounce. Price, 60 cents per dozen, post- 
paid. Sample, 8 cents. ; 
No. HB90. Size, about 3 inches. Holds 1% ounces. Price, 90 cents per dozen, 





postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. ies ; : 
VALENTINE CANDIES. Candy Hearts. Miniature bright red.candy hearts, cin- 
namon flavor. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 


Valentine Party Invitations 


INVITATIONS No. VI35._ Lovely cards with pretty red_borders of hearts, with 
other decorations in red, black and gold, see illustration. The invitation is attrac- 
tively printed on the face of the card with space for filling in time, place, etc. 
Just the thing for the hostess who wants something different. With envelopes. 
Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


No. 


HB9O. 


Table Decorations and Favors 


VALENTINE PLACE CARDS No. VP225. Cut-out 

cards, several pretty Valentine designs, decorated in 
loveliest colors and gold. See illustration. Will stand 

No. VI35. alone. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

CANDY or NUT CUPS No. VF335. Dainty cardboard contain- 
ers for holding small candiés or nuts. Attractive designs in colors 
and gold. No party table complete without these favors. Price, No. VP225. 
35 cents per dozen, postpaid. ’ 

CREPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. V230. Size, 61x84 inches. Pretty white crepe 
cover with border of cupids and red hearts. Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. 

CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Pretty crepe napkins with daintiest Valentine designs imprinted 
thereon. Most necessary for all Valentine celebrations. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents 


per hundred, postpaid. 
PARTY CANDLES. Pretty Red No. C4 or White No. C5 twisted wax candles for table 
decorations, etc. Will burn several hours. Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpai 
FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. [Fine assortment of designs and styles for St. Valentine 
occasions. Made of Dennison’s red and white crepe paper, with attractive Valentine trim- 
mings. A most striking favor and sure to make your party a success. See illustration. 
Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


J e 
Valentine Hearts, Darts and Cupids 
Pretty cut-out Hearts, Darts and Cupids, cut from a good quality of art stock, alike on both sides. Most 
desirable in the making of valentines, for kindergarten and primary work, for table decorations and place 
cards, and for various other purposes. Order by number. Price, 10 cents per envelope; $1.00 per deson 


envelopes, postpaid. 
HEARTS No. 2. Plain Red Hearts, 1% inches, 50 hearts in envelope. 
HEARTS No. 3. Plain Red Hearts, 3 inches, 25 hearts in envelope. 
4 neanrs No. 6. Red Hearts with attractive decoration, 2 inches, 12 hearts 
in envelope. 
DARTS No. 7. Red Darts or Arrows, 4. inches, 12 darts in envelope, 
DARTS No. 8. Gold Darts or Arrows, 4 inches, 10 darts in envelope, 
CUPIDS No. 9. Red Cupids, 1% inches, 18 cupids in envelope. 
CUPIDS No. 10. Red Cupids, 3 inches, 12 cupids in envelope. 
QOLD PAINT, water color paint suitable for decorating red hearts and making your own valentines. 
Price, 10 cents per pan, postpaid. 


Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals 


Most appropriate Valentine decoration for cards, envelopes, folders, etc. All 
are cut-out designs and gummed. Price, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen 


packages, postpaid. 
No. $910. Red Hearts. % inch, 100 hearts in box. 
Red Hearts. % inch, 50 hearts in box. 
% inch, 100 hearts in box. 
1% inches, 24 cupids in package. 
1% inches, 18 cupids in package. 
Cupid and heart design, 25 seals in package. 


Gummed Stars, Signal Marks and Decorations 


Cut-out, gummed, furnished in boxes of one color and one 
size. Order by number and color. Price, 10 cents per box; 
$1.00 per dozen boxes, postpaid. 

STARS No. 1. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. 
100 stars in a box, 

Gold, Silver, Red, Blue, Green, Orange or 

















ad 


No. 81010. 
No. 81510. 
No. $1610. 
No. 81710. 
No. 81110. 





Gold Cupids. 
Valentine Seals. 


Size of 
cut. 
STARS No. 2. 











Black. Size of cut. 100 stars in a box. d 
STARS No. 4. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. Size 
of cut. 75 stars in a box 





1 2 4 B SIGNAL MARKS: No. 12. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue, Green, 
ack or Orange. Size, inch. signal marks in a box, 
AMERICAN FLAGS No, 16. Printed in true national colors, Size, % inch. 50 flags in a box. 
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March’s February Page 


Three special days to be celebrated in February—Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s 
Decorate the Schoolroom, have a program, and 


encourage the children’s enthusiasm in all patriotic endeavors. 


Valentine Accessories 
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Material for Making Valen’ines 


The practice of making individual Valentines is being  /ived. For the making of individual Valentines, 
we offer three different packets. 

MECHANICAL VALENTINE PACKET No. 102. -mmoth Material Box of Valentine Mechanicals for 
school and home use. Contains com)lete material ... constructing six cunning mechanical Valentine toys as 
follows—School Teacher, Nurse, Traftic Cop, Dog, Kitten and Elephant. Each Valentine has six or more 
movable parts, fully keyed and complete directions given for proper construction. The package also includes 
metal fasteners for joining all parts, and twelve cut-out red heart mottoes for attaching to the finished val- 
entines. Six white envelopes are enclosed for use with the valentines. Packed in an attractive cardboard 
box. Size,8%x7% inches. Price, 30 cents per box; four boxes for $1.00, postpald. 

VALENTINE NOVELTY PACKET No. 103. The original busy-work packet for kindergarten and _pri- 
mary. Contains complete material for making 10 cunning Valentines—including 5 cut-out rococo-edged 
cards and 5 cut-out folders; 10 little colored valentines for embellishing the cards and folders; 10 cut-out 
lace ornaments, different sizes; 50 little colored ornaments, including hearts, 
flowers, butterflies, etc.; 10 plain white envelopes to use with the finished 
valentines. Illustrations of the ten complete valentines with directions for 
making are enclosed with each packet, his material is supplied in a pret- 
ty cardboard box, ‘size 8% x7% inches. See illustration. Price, 30 
cents per box; four boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 


LACE VALENTINE PACKET No. 106. The ideal box of material for 
making regular lace valentines. Suitable for all ayes and the most satis- 
factory box to use at Valentine Parties, Socials, etc. 

Consists of material for making 12 lovely lace valentines—including 12 
beautiful cut-out and colored foundations with appropriate verses inscribed 
on the second leaf; numerous cut-out lace ornaments both large and small; 
33 small cut-out hearts, birds, flowers, etc., lithographed in daintiest col- 
ors and gold; 30 paper hinges for attaching lace ornaments; 12 pretty 
white envelopes to use with the finished valentines. Directions for making 
and 12 illustrations are enclosed. This material is put up in an_ attractive 
cardboard box, size 8% x 7 inches. Price, 40 cents per box; three boxes 
for $1.00, postpaid. 

VALENTINE WONDER BOX No. 107. ‘The Valentine Material Gift 
Packet.” Art classes in the grammar grades and high school can make 
handsome and expensive valentines from the materials included in this spe- 
cial box. The work is delightful as well as instructive. The Valentine 
Wonder Box also makes a most appropriate Valentine gift for children. 
The box contains the following: i i 





No. 103. 


[ c { 12 valentine cards and folders with out- 
line drawings for coloring; 6 attractive center pictures and 4 printed in- 
serts; numerous lace paper ornaments; 25 small cut-out r valentine 
hearts; 33 little cut-out ornaments, such as flowers, cupids, birds, etc.; a 
sufficient number of paper springs to attach the ornaments to the valen- 
tines; 12 pretty white envelopes to use with the valentines when completed; 
and a box of wax crayons (5 different colors). Directions for coloring and 
making the valentines, with several illustrations, are enclosed in each 
packet. imished in an attractive paper covered box, size 10% x8% 
inches. This is truly the nicest and most complete packet offered at the 
price. Price, 60 cents per box; two boxes for $1.00, postpaid. 





No, 106, 


Complete Valentine Book 


By Elizabeth F. Guptill. Contains drills, recitations, action songs, tableaux, shad- 
ow pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays for all ages. Also full directions 
for entertaining, with novel invitations, decorations, ideas for an ‘‘Old Folks’ Party,” 
suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc. Price, 40 cents. 


The Gala Book or Party Book 


Contains many suggestions for entertaining on St. Valentine’s Day, St, Patrick's 
Day, and April Fool’s Day, during Easter week, and on May Day Po | various Patri- 
otic Holidays. Price, 10 cents. 








Ww f h F ste t for XN a st 
e can furnis ancy Dress Costumes for Masquer- 
ade Parties and Entertainments. Our prices are low and Valentine ? 














the costumes are made of good materials. Send for 
our Complete Costume Catalog. It’s free on request. 
Valentine Blackboard Stencils 3 


A Lace Valentine. 
Mailing the Valentine. 
“Won't You Be My Valentine?’ 


Cupid Repairing Hearts. 
Cupid Testing His Bow. 
Cupid Blindfolded. . ; 
Cupid is Coming (Cupid in Bird- Valentine Calendar. 
drawn Chariot). Cupid and Hearts Border. li 
SIZE and PRICE: All of the Stencils listed above are 24 x 36 inches, except x 4 
Borders, which are 12 x 36 inches, Price, 10 cents each; six for 50 cents; 
twelve for $1.00, postpaid. 
BRILLIANT CRAYON. Excellent for coloring Blackboard Stencil designs. We have it in boxes con- 
taining 2 sticks each of 6 primary colors, 12 in all. Price, 40 cents per box, postpaid. 
CHALK DUST. For transferring stencils to the blackboard. Furnished in small bags with directions 
for stamping. Price, 15 cents per bag, postpaid. 


Washington and Lincoln Accessories 


Decorative Materials 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE. This popular make of Crepe Paper needs no de- 
scription or recommendation. We list five different. designs for either Washington or 
Patriotic celebrations. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Price, 30 cents per 
fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpald. 
Stars and Stripes. See illustration. 
American Eagle and tri-color sunburst. 
Tri-color Drape. 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Same high quality as the above Crepe, but 
supplied in solid colors only, We here call your attention to the three national colors. In 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Price, 20 cents per p 
fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. 81 Red. No. 00. White. 

FOLDING TISSUE FESTOONING. 
honeycom) style. We can supply Red, White and Blue 
color) combination for patriotic decoration. Two styles. 

No. &. Pretty garlands, 2 inches square and measuring Fe 
ft. when open. Price 5 cents each; 50 cents per doz., postpaid. 

No. 10. More elaborate garlands, oval cut-out, 5% x4 
inches, messur'ng 12 feet long when open. Price, 10 cents 
each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


Tri-color Stripes (wide like bunting). 
Tri-color Stripes (narrow). 


No. 52. National Blue. 


Made of tissue paper in 
(tri- 








NOP25 Table Decorations 


PATRIOTIC PLACE CARDS No. P208. Enameled card with flag printed in colors, several designs. 
ce, 8 cents per dozen; 40 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


WASHINGTON PLACE CARDS No. P225. Cut-out. cards, decorated with cherry tree stump, hatchet 
cherries in true colors. Will stand alone. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Very desirable. 
rir gREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Lovely napkins of white crepe with decorations in colors. We list two 
a: Flag and other tri-color designs, for patriotic occasions, and Cherry design for Washington’s Birth- 


y, etc. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
of PANQUET CANDLES. Twisted wax candles for table decoration, etc. Will last several hours. We 
er both Red No. C4 and White No. C5 for patriotic celebrations. Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
si CREPE PAPER CAPS. Fancy crepe paper caps, suitable as favors for the party guests. Tri-color de- 
= Gelleme” ashington and Patriotic occasions. State kind wanted. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per 
, i. 


All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 
GC, Our complete catalog, ‘‘ The Teacher’s Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 





Patriotic Novelties and Badges 


SOUVENIR HATCHETS. No. W1012. Miniature Washington Hatchets 
artistically made of cardboard, having bright red hammer head with silvered 
edges and pretty blue handle. A real patriotic souvenir. Has pin attached 
and may be worn either as a badge or fastened to the table decorations, Size, 2x4 inches. 
Price, #2 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 2 cents. ; 

WASHINGTON HATCHETS. v A regular size Hatchet, 5x 10 inches. Made 
of strong cardbourd, having red hammer head with silvered edges and blue handle. The handle is hollow 
and will hold small candies. May be used for drills, exercises, or for decorative purposes, Price, 90 cents 
per dozen, postpaid. 

HERRY TREE SOUVENIR. ; 
Hatchet and bright red cherry attached. Made of Cardboard, painted to appear very realistic. 
for small candies or nuts. Just the favors for Washington 
Birthday gifts or souvenits. Entirely new. Stands 3 inches 
high. _ Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 
_ CANDIES. For filling the above souvenirs we suggest min- 
iature Red, White and Blue Candy Stars. Price, 40 cents per 
pound, postpaid. ° é 
: LINCOLN MAUL AND WEDGE No. L4010. Design sim- 

ilar to illustration, imprinted on white cardboard in blue ink. 
Size, 2% x1 inches. Have the children cut these cut and then tie on bow of red ribbon— 
making a very pretty tri-colored souvenir. Price, 10 cts. per doz. Souvenirs with ribbon, postpd. 

PIN FLAGS. A very pretty flag, made of stiff crinkled paper, and mounted on a large pin; 

Price, 12 cts. per doz.; $1.20 per gross, postpaid. 
PIN FLAGS. Similar to above, but made of silk, 1 vV 


% x2 inches. Very dainty and 
fine. Price, 12 cents per dozen; $1.20 per gross, postpaid. a 
COLONIAL OR WASHINGTON HAT. Three-cornered model, like illustration, made of 
red, white and blue cardboard and honeycomb tissue. Has queue of white tissue tied with 
black. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


Cards and Seals 


WASHINGTON POST CARDS. No. 18P1. Series of appropriate de- 
i (See illustration.) Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. 

PATRIOTIC SEALS. Cut-out stickers, gummed. Three designs, 
* 40 cents per package, postpaid. 

No. $1810. Red, white and blue shield with head of Washington em- 

bossed in cameo effect (25 seals.) 

No. $1910. Same design as above with head of Lincoln (25 seals). 

No. 16. American Flag, national colors %-inch (50 seals). 


Shipment is invariably made within 








cents. 
No. W3076. Miniature Cherry Tree Stump with small Washington 
Has container 





resembles a fiag flying. A splendid souvenir. 
SILK 








Price, 














No. 18P1. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Latest foxTrots 


and Song Hits § 
Flectrically Recorded 


98 


4 
For 
All 





“Black Bottom’ 


Fox Trot (Vocal Chorus), N. M. L. Dance 
Orchestra, 


“Baby Face” 


Fox Trot (Vocal Chorus), Master Melody 
Makers 


“Mary Lou” 


Fox Trot (Vocal Chorus), Music Lovers 
Dance Orchestra, 


“Hello Blue Bird’ 


Fox Trot (Vocal Chorus), Manhattan Musicians 
tm On My Way Home For My Sweetheart 


Fox Trot(Vocal Chorus), Fox Trot(Vocal Chorus), 
Manhat usicians Manhattan Musicians 
Wonderful Waltz of A Little Squeeze 

ove Fox Trot, N. M. L. Dance 

Tenor Solo, David Harris Orchestra 


ll Make You Answer Rosita 
Fox Trot(Vocal Chorus), 


Yes 
Fox Trot(Vocal Chorus), Music Lovers Dance 
Manhattan Musicians Orchestra 
The Little White Take It From Me 


Fox Trot(Vocal Chorus), 
Fre 


House 
{At the End of Honey- d Hall and his Rose- 


Fox ner can ) land Orchestra 
ocal Chorus), 
Manhattan Musicians Just a Little Longer 
Fox Trot(Vocal Chorus), 
Patrushka N. M. L. Dance 
Fred. Hat Yow py ond ee 
land Orchestra. -—«Bird’s Eye View of My 
Old Kentucky Home 
Maybe Mil Fox Trot(Vocal Chorus), 
Tenor Solio, David Harris Master Melody Makers 


Here is the biggest bargain in phono- 
graph records ever offered. The high- 
est quality records made, sold to you 
direct from factory, at HALF the 
usual retail price. Glance at the list 
of sixteen selections above—all for 
only $2.98. Records are ten-inch size, 
double-face. All the big hits, the most 
popular tunes, are included. New 
electricrecording givesdoublevolume, 
sweeter tone, truer reproduction. 


Over 350,000 people have already bought 
records from us by mail. 


SEND NO MONEY “v:r" 


Let us send you this complete set of SIXTEEN 
selections for 10 days’ trial. Just mail the cou- 
pon or a letter. When the package arrives, give 
the postman $2.98 plus the small delivery charg- 
es, then TRY THE RECORDS. If you are not 
completely satisfied, SEND THE SET BACK 
and every penny you have paid will be returned 
AT ONCE, Mail the coupon NOW. 
ec —_— a a se awe eee eee eee eee eee ae eee oe 
NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. H 
Dept. H-292 327 West 36th St., New York 

Please send me for 10days’ trial, your collection 
of 16 very iatest Fox Trots and Song Hits on eight 
double-face ten-inch records. I will pay the postman 
only $2.98 plus delivery charges on arrival, I reserve 
the right to return them at any time within 10 days, 
and you will refund my money, (Outside U. S. $3.75, 
eash with order), 








To show you how quickly and 
easily you can do so 


rll TEACH YOU 








| you have the worst paid, and the best 
' rewarded, of all the vocations. 








| at $500,000 to George Peabody College 
‘for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., by a 


| the property during her life, makes 


| of a new art building, plans for which 
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Movie Children at School 


(Continued from page 15) 


sion of the Board to employ the child, 
giving the name of the picture, the 
length of time approximately, and 
name of the director under whom he 
will act and the number of hours he 
will work each day. 

In addition, a complete record of the 
child’s activities while under the super- 
vision of the studio teachers is made out 
at the end of each week and sent to the 
Board of Education and the school 
which the child normally attends. He 
is graded on his different studies in 
Obedience, Cleanliness, Dependable- 
ness, Courtesy and Thrift. 

Children taught in the studio schools 
are given full credit for their work and | 
are, according to the consensus of 
opinion of the teachers, inclined to be 
of an average superior mentality. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that they 
learn to concentrate on the sets, are 
used to following directions without 
question and to doing well whatever 
task is set before them. It is not un- 
usual for a studio child to make two 
grades in one year. 


A Tribute to the Unknown 
Teacher 
And what of teaching? 





Ah, there 


Dare 
not to enter it unless you love it. For 
the vast majority of men and women 
it has no promise of wealth or fame, 
but they, to whom it is dear for its 
own sake, are among the nobility of 
mankind. 

I sing the praise of the unknown 
teacher. Great generals win cam- 
paigns, but it is the unknown soldier 
who wins the war. 

Famous educators plan new systems 
of pedagogy, but it is the unknown 
teacher who delivers and guides the 
young. He lives in obscurity and con- 
tends with hardship. For him no 
trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no 
golden decorations are decreed. He 
keeps the watch along the borders of 
darkness and makes the attack on the 
trenches of ignorance and folly. Pa- 
tient in his daily duty, he strives to 
conquer the evil powers which are the 
enemies of youth. He awakens sleep- 
ing spirits. He quickens the indolent, 
encourages the eager and steadies the 
unstable. He communicates his own 
joy in learning and shares with boys 
and girls the best treasures of his 
mind. He lights many candles which, 
in later years, will shine back to cheer 
him. This is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from 
books; but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. 
No one has deserved better of the re- 
public than the unknown teacher. No 
one is more worthy to be enrolled in a 
democratic aristocracy, “king of him- 
self and servant of mankind.”—Henry 
van Dyke. 





Bequest of business property valued 


living donor who retains income from 
possible the erection at an early date 
are already in the hands of the archi- 


tect. Many rare objects of art accom- | 
pany the gift. 





Catalog and directions 15c, 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, fac., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 





PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
GRAMSTORFF BROS., inc. 


101 Ferry Street, iden, Mass. 





to draw comic faces like these in 15 minut 

{ want to show you that with the aid of my PICTURE 
CHART METHOD of teaching original drawing you 
ean not only learn to draw yourself, but you can learn an 
effective teaching method which will prove intensely inter- 
esting to school boys and girls. B of the d d for 
Cartoons and Humorous Drawings, extra money can also be 
easily earned even while you are learning. Send your name, 
address-and age, and let me mail you a Test. Lesson 
Chart which will teach you how to draw comic faces. 
Whether you think you have talert or not, make 
this interesting test. Please enclose 6c in stamps 
for postage. C. N. LANDON, Director 

THE LANDON SCHOOL, 2853 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 











AN 





We can supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($?.00 
each) oi Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


THE couatsmip oF | 
MILES STANDISH 











Annotated 
Classics and 
Supplementary 
Readers 

















For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


i es series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so eopious 


as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches, ques- 
tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
Well printed on good paper—bound 


school reading and study. 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines, he selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 

Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,”’ and Franklin K, Lane’s ‘‘Why 
We Are Fighting Germany.’’ ntroduc- 
tion and notes. Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 146c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
cFee. 
Old tales_ retold for young people. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions. Paper 
16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 

: Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes_ by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these fa- 

mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Hea.lig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 

from the literary viewpoint, Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


Man bag a Country, The. No. 65. 
ale. 

Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes: by Horace 
G, Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Bidgraphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and _ vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


_No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and eee The most com- 
piste edition published for class study. 
“dited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
arker. Contains most of. the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, __introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 15c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. 
cFee. 


Poe’s Tales. 


No. 25. Inez N. 


Description and stories. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 


_Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. _ Illustrated. Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 
ected. 
Biographical sketch and notes. FPa- 
per 15c¢, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes _and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Sunt. of Schools, 
Allegheny. County, Pa. Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Hamlet. No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, and Alice _Lou:se 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 

ible Cloth 30c. 


Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C,. Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Quality Valentines at Lowest Prices. Order Direct from this Advertisement. 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY is, with the exception of Christmas, more widely celebrated in all countries of the 
world than any other event. The custom established by the good old Saint of sending cheering messages 


to friends has persisted these many years. 


Valentines are so. inexpensive that all your pupils can participate, and we are in a position to furnish de- 
sirable goods at a much lower price than ever before as we have taken over the business of the Valentine 
Specialty Company and offer you the joint savings of both companies. 

Have a postoffice box in your school. See that each pupil gets a valentine. Let the pupils elect a post- 
man and postmistress to deliver the valentines. You can easily make a postoffice box by cutting a slot in the 
top of any large square box, decorating the outside with red hearts, cupids, etc. Suitable decorations will be 
found listed among the novelties as well as white and red crepe paper. Much fun may be added by procuring 
a little red cambric or muslin and making simple costumes for the postmen. 

Let everything in your program suggest happiness. The children will appreciate the diversion and an era 


of good feeling will be promoted in your school. 








Novelties 





at 5e per envelope. 
Improved Valentine Outfit a aoe sien ~— five in 
This package is designed particularly | envelope. - 


for school use and every effort has been V-48—Red Heart, 314 inches, 
made to simplify the making of the Valen- | envelope. 


envelopes = the —— Each —— velope 
contains sufficient material for one Valen- > : . 
tine and on the envelope is printed the V-50—Cupids, five in envelope. 











Below ‘will be found a complete list of 30c each, 4 for $1.00. Each package con- 
red cut-out hearts and novelties, most of | tains explicit directions and sufficient ma- 
which are illustrated above. All are priced | terials for making 12 handsome valentines 


inches, five in tractive in every way. 


tines for teacher and pupils. There are 24 V-49—Red Heart, 2 inches, twelve in en- By Elizabeth F. Guptill 


directions for making up the contents V-51—Small darts, eight m envelope. ber of dialogs and plays, for all ages. 
with an illustration of the finished Valen- | . V-60—Red Heart, 114 inches, fifteen | Also full directions for entertaining, with 
tine. A perfect package worth much more | in envelope. novel invitations, decorations, ideas for an 
than the price asked. Price 75c per pack- Dennison’s Crepe Paper—Valentine Red, “Old Folks Party,” suggestions for a Val- 
age, 3 packages $2.00. or White, 20c per package. entine Booth, etc. Price 40 cents. 








SS 
TASY M. 
VALENTINE 
MATERIALS 2 


~ <e -or 5 
COOPERSTOWN, NY 


YRASY-MAKE MATERIAL 















worth at least 75c when complete. Ex- 
envelope. pressly made for school use and very at- 


eight in | The Complete Valentine Book 


Contains drills, recitations, action songs, 
tableaux, shadow pantomimes, and a num- 











V-60—The most cleverly gotten up valentine assortment 
of the season. There are sixteen designs, all different, 
each with a red tissue folding cap or portion as illustrated. 
Very realistic and exceptionally cheap at 4c each any 
quantity, envelopes included. 


V-61—A large and attractive assortment of mechanical 
valentines, slightly smaller than V-62, just as well made 
and designs just as clever and attractive. Large assort- 
ment. 5c each, 50c per dozen with envelopes. 


V-62—Extra large mechanical valentines, guaranteed 
to be substantially made. A large number of designs 
assorted. A delight to all children. Extra value here, 
10c each, $1.00 per dozen, envelopes included. 


V-63—Assortment of pretty doves in colors. Very 
attractive, about 5 x 7 inches. 2e each, 20c per dozen. 


, V-64—Pullers—The regular old-fashioned style of valen- 

tines, delicately printed. Open and stand alone, beauti- 
ful colors. About seven inches tall. Several designs 
es. Envelopes included free. 5e each, 50c per 
ozen. 


V-84—Pullers—Similar to V-64 only slightly smaller. 
Just as attractive. New large assortment. Envelopes 
included free. 4c each, any quantity. 


V-65—Heart Folders—Beautiful folders ‘with heart win- 
dows through which are glimpsed figures of boys and 
girls. Many designs, assorted. 2%, x 4%, with envelopes 
only 3c each. 





V-66—Slightly smaller than V-65, on 
the covers are opening doorways 
through which may be seen figures and 
scenery. Very attractive, a bargain at 
2%c each with envelopes. 


V-67—Similar to V-65 only slightly 
smaller and less expensive. Envelopes 
included. 1%ec each, any quantity. 


V-68—Hangers — Beautiful hangers, 
each in an envelope. When suspended 
measure over eighteen inches in length. 
Several designs. Only 10c each, a real 
bargain. 


V-70—Picture Hearts—About 4 inches 
across, assorted designs. 15c¢ per dozen. 


V-69—Medium picture hearts, 3 ine 
ches. le each. 


V-71—Small picture hearts, 214 ine 
ches. 10c per dozen. 


V-72—“Happy Faces”—A series of 
twelve new valentines assorted that will 
certainly delight the youngsters. Will 
stand alone. 11%c each, 15c per dozen. 


V-73—“Tiny Tots”—One cent valen- 
tines. 24 new designs assorted showing 
children at all sorts of stunts. Fine for 
the youngsters. Arranged with easel 
backs to stand alone. Very inexpen- 
sive. le each, any quantity. 


V-74—Another attractive juvenile se- 
ries which will please the younger pu- 
pils. Slightly larger than V-73. 1%e 
each, any quantity. V-68 





V-75—Cut-Outs—Dozens of designs. Absolutely most 
inexpensive valentines on market. Unusual value. 
10c per dozen. 


V-76—Children on horseback in neat valentine designs. 
Figures will stand alone. Horse and rider seven inches 
tall. Certainly one of the most attractive Valentines 
ever made and the price is only 5¢ each. 


V-78—‘Animal Series’”—Mechanical valentines, four ex- 
tra fine designs made from heavy enameled bristol, very 
attractive and durable. Especially pleasing to the young- 
sters. Two cat designs and two of dogs. 10c each with 
envelopes. 

Figures—A large assortment of boy and girl figures of 
various sizes ranging from four to six . 
inches in height. An unusually large 
essortment and a big bargain at lOc 
per dozen. 


V-79—Greeting Folders—Similar to 
those used at Christmas time, each 
with an envelope. There are about 24 
designs absolutely new and very attrac- 
tive with a special verse on the inside 
of each folder. Price 5¢ each, 50c per 
dozen. 


V-80—About 6 x 9 inches. These 
will cause much fun wherever used. 
Several designs. Made of heavy bris- 
tol board. Very large. A big bargain 
at 40c per dozen. 6 for 20c. 


V-81—About five inches by five in- 
ches. All similar in shape but with as- 
sortment of different designs. 10c per 
dozen. 


Post Cards.—We have an exception- 
ally fine and large assortment of val- 
entine post cards this season which \ - 
are able to offer at our new popula 
price for post cards, 10¢ per dozen. 
You will find them very attractive and 
up to standard and will be astonished 
that such cards can be made at so low 
a price. Remember only 10 cents per 
dozen. 


V-82—Playmates—Children at various 
occupations. Assortment of designs. 
Very amusing. Only 2c each, any 
quantity. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Every Valentine order is 
filled the day it is received. 
You may be sure of prompt 
attention. 








JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., Inc. 


DEPT. 2, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. omar 





NOTE: Please do not send stamps un- 
less necessary.' Ten cents is required 
to cover cost of packing and mailing 
on all orders of less than one dollar. 
C. O. D. orders cannot be accepted. 


V-80 


V-74 




















V-73 
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INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades—Three Volumes— ap SPRING 


——| New, Complete, Modern]|—— 


Each volume presents a great 
variety of seasonable teaching 
plans and material classified 
under the following headings: 
Biography 
Games 
Geography 
History 
Hygiene 
Literature and Language 
Nature Study 
Picture Study 
Plays and Exercises 
Poems 
Projects 
Seat Work 
Songs 
Three volumes, each 634 x93 in., 
totaling 672 pages 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Fall Cloth Binding in Royal Blue 
Title Stamped in Blue and Buff 




















have met with such prompt and enthusiastic 
approval on the part of teachers generally as 
this new set of Plan Books. Although the first edi- 
tion has been in print but a short time a very large 
number of sets have already been sold and we hear 
nothing but words of the highest praise for them. 

During the years that we published the Teachers’ 
Every Day Plan Books over one hundred thousand 
sets were purchased by teachers and the sales have 
increased rather than diminished in recent years. 

But in spite of the continued popularity of this 
former work, we felt that teachers were entitled 
to something newer, and, if possible, better in that 
line—something with fresher ideas, later methods, 
newer material and more of it, and emphasizing the 
very latest and best in schoolroom plans and work. 

The Instructor Plan Books are the result. 

While this new work is modeled on the same 
general plan which was found so acceptable in the 
Every Day Plan Books, the contents are entirely new 
and there are two hundred more pages than in the 
former set. 

As will be seen, the seasonal plan of arrange- 
ment, with separate volumes for Autumn, Winter 
and Spring, has been continued. This has proved to 
be the most practical arrangement. 

The list of contributors includes many teachers 
and specialists of high standing in the various 
branches of study represented. 

The selection, arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in collab- 
oration with prominent educators. 

The aim has been to provide not only suggestive 
plans, but also material with which to carry out 
these plans, so that with these books the teacher 
would be amply supplied for the subject in hand. 

The subjects covered are practically the same in 
all three volumes thus carrying these subjects 
through the entire school year. 


Ne books that we have published in recent years 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 








Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


$3.60 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 ) Both $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 { Only — 


USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 











The broad scope of the books will be apparent 
from the list of department headings given above 
and the following details regarding a few of the 
departments will give an idea of the wealth of 
material afforded. ; 

Under the heading of Language and Literature 
there are 57 pages of text giving selections and 
methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 
pages and 46 pictures are 
shown with stories of the 
pictures and artists, and | 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of 
Biography with 33 char- 
acters used in school study. 

Fifty-four pages are 
given to Projects, with a 
variety of subjects, and 89 
games are included in the 
380 pages devoted to that 


squares at right 
to indicate 
whether you 
wish the books 
only or 

bo 


section. The other sub- 

jects named are as fully 

treated. 
NN eo 
Post Office.............. we 





Street or R. F. D 







Sold Only in 
Complete Sets 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


AUTUMN WINTER 


PLANS PLANS 






——{The Work of Specialists |—— 


Edited By 
FLORENCE RAE SIGNOR 
of the Editorial Staff of 
Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 





Some of the Contributors: 


Daniel Chase . 
Supervisor of Physical Education, 
York State Dept. of Education. 

Anna Botsford Comstock 
Professor of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

| R. L. Countryman 

| Head of Mathematics Dept., State Normal 

| School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

| 

| 

| 


New 








John T. Lemos 
Drawing Instructor in Stanford Univer- 
sity; Asst. Editor, School Arts Magazine. 


Albert Charles Lisson 


Principal, William Blackstone School, 
New York City. 

Bertha L. Swope 
Director of Physical Education, East 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Margaret Noel 
Instructor, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Department of English, City Normal 
School, Rochester, N. Y, 

Fred H. Daniels 
Director of Art Instruction, Newton, 
Mass, 


Walter Lefferts 
Principal of William B. Hanna Public 
School, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Otho Hanscom 
Primary Supervisor, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Prin., Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Gertrude Stafford Boren 
Principal, Training School, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


AND MANY OTHERS 




















A great variety of seasonable entertainment 
material will be found under the headings of Plays 
and Exercises, Poems and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
Not only is the text profusely illustrated throughout 
but there are also a large number of designs and pat- 
terns for seat work, construction work, paper cut- 
outs, posters, booklets, cards, calendars, etc., and 
many pictures of birds, trees, flowers, and animals 
in the sections on Nature Study. 


Reasonably Priced 


Not the least important feature of these books is 
the price which is very low considering the quantity 
and quality of the material supplied and the excel- 
lence of the books from a mechanical standpoint. 
The paper and binding materials used are of an ex- 
ceptionally good grade and the workmanship is of 
the highest order. 


eaten ———[Use This Order Blank]|—— — ———- 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
| Nashville Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


ee ore Cj! am enclosing herewith $3.60 for which please send, postpaid, 
di to my address given below, The Instructor Plan Books, com- 
plete in three volumes. 


the 
——_°? []! am enclosing herewith $4.90 for which please send, post- 
paid, to my address given below, The Instructor Plan Books, 
complete in three volumes and enter (or extend) my sub- 
scription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year. 








February 1927 
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CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
and President of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding 
Prince - - - Grade IV 
Book II High and Far - - Grade V 


Books III, IV, and V are in active 
preparation. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 











Learn to Draw at Home 





Salary 


AB». 
100"aWeek 


Everywhere there is a big demand for artists— 
newspapers, magazines, advertising agencies, de- 
partment stores, everyone who advertises is glad 
to pay big money for artists who can produce 
pictures and illustrations with commercial value, 


Learn at Home 
This Quick, Easy Way 


Our wonderful method makes it possible for anyone 
to learn Illustrating, Cartooning or Commercial Art. 
Most of our students never touched a drawing pencil 
before they studied with us, yet many of them are 
now making splendid incomes. You can do the same. 
The simplivity of this amazingly easy way will aston- 
ish you. No matter what your present ability—no 
matter whether you think you have ‘“‘talent’’ or not 
—we can teach you to draw—and draw well. 


Simple Way Makes Success Easy 


Our easy way simplifies everything. You start 
drawing with straight lines, then you begin using 
curves, and before you realize it you are drawing pic- 
tures with shading, action and perspective. And you 
are taught all the “‘inside secrets’—the ‘“‘tricks of 
the trade” that would otherwise take you years to 
learn, Our successful Art instructors have had years 
of experience in commercial art. They know the kind 
of pictures that sell, and they teach you how to make 

in the least possible time. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


«An interesting and handsomely illustrated booklet, 
Quick, Easy Way to Become an Artist,’ will be 
sent you without cost. 

Mail this coupon for it. Learn how you can easily 
become an artist in your spare time. Get also full 
Particulars about our attractive offer to new stu- 
dents. Send the coupon NOW. The Washington 
School of Art, Inc., Room 422E, 1116-15th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Washington School of Art, Inc., 
Roecm 422E, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation on my 





part your free book, “Quick, Easy Way to Become an 

Artist.” Print name plainly. 

I pe Beis eae as rt ag ad 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss) 

Deg OE ROM er 0 oe 





State. 
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Earn a Diploma 


Superintendents at Dallas 


When the Department of Superin- 
tendence meets in Dallas, Texas, from 
February 26 to March 3, it will be the 
first time that either the winter or the 
summer meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association has been held in the 
southwest. There will be much of in- 
terest to visitors in Dallas itself as well 
as in the department and allied organi- 
zation sessions. 

It would appear that arrangements 
for housing the convention could hard- 
ly be more satisfactory. The new Fair 
Park Auditorium and an adjacent ex- 
hibit hall are said to be entirely ade- 
quate for the needs of the superinten- 
dents and of the exhibitors of educa- 
tional and technical products. 

Any persons who plan to attend and 
who have not yet obtained rooms 
should communicate at once with Z. E. 
Black, chairman, Housing Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 
Members of the N. E. A., having first 
obtained certificates, will be entitled 
to round-trip tickets at a one and one- 
half fare rate. 

The 1927 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, which will 
be distributed to department members 
at Dallas, will be devoted to the Junior 
High School Curriculum. 


Goiter in the Schools 


“No goiter by 1937 is an entirely 
possible prediction, just as New York 
physicians have predicted there will be 
no diphtheria in their state after 1927.” 
This statement was made by Dr. Wm. 
D. Haggard, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., before an inter-state 
diagnostic clinic recently held in Cleve- 
land. As Cleveland is in the so-called 
goiter belt, this statement had special 
force. This result will be brought 
about, he said, by feeding iodine to 
children in school. He cited the 
Akron experience in the use of sodium 
iodide and the remarkable results. 
Another item from this same “belt” 
tells that a survey of eight schools in 
Springfield, Ohio, revealed 716 cases 
of goiter among the pupils, or 26.2% 
of the student body. There a cam- 
paign has been launched to eradicate 
the disease by the use of iodized salt. 
It is estimated that 80% of the fami- 
lies from which the children come are 
using this in cooking and as table salt. 
Figures from other places show even 
a larger percentage of children of 
school age affected than indicated by 
these figures. It is only in compara- 
tively recent years that medical 
science has found what is now under- 
stood to be a preventive for this dis- 
ease and a cure when cases are not too 
far advanced. It was discovered that 
simple goiter is caused by an insuffi- 
cient amount of iodine in the thyroid 
gland, and the use of iodized salt, as 
mentioned above, is one of the meth- 
ods adopted for supplying this defi- 
ciency. Both of the above recent news 
items should direct special attention 
to the pamphlet, “The Prevention of 
Simple Goiter,” in which more infor- 
mation is given concerning this disease 
and its treatment by Morton’s Iodized 
Salt, which is mentioned on page 110 
of this issue. 


Sidney L. Weedon, president of the 
S. L. Weedon Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was elected president of the Sub- 
scription Book Publishers’ Association 
at their 12th annual convention held 
recently in New York City. 


The winds and waves are always on 
the side of the ablest navigators.— 
Edward Gibbon. 





TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An a for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 


pay plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and 
at the same time financially as well? Are you satisfied with your 
knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could hold a better 
position and enjoy a better financial future if you spent a little time 
in “brushing up”? More money is being spent every year for music. 
The salaries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 
men and women of high standing and the methods of Public School 
Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them 
at the top where they could command higher salaries, but they lack 
the necessary expert knowledge. 


How Do You Qualify ? 


One of our graduates writes: 

“I find your work very thorough and beneficial. The credits received from 
the University Extension Conservatory have been readily accepted in the 
states in which I have taught. At present I am holding a position as Music 
Supervisor, all due to the training I received from you.” 

(Name and Address furnished on request) 


Do You Hold a Certificate ? 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 


Normal PianoCourse 72.73°%.22) 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
Harmony theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 
Composition and Orchestration. 
Public School Music ty Frances £. Clark. 
° e e ee by F. B. Stiven, Di- 
Sight Singing and Ear Training ecto of music, Uni- 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


versity of Illinois. 


@ @ 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. , 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 

Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority of the State of Illinois 
University Extension Conservatory, Dept. 367, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago. 
GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS— 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 367, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, III. 














Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


Name 


Age. 





Street No., R. F. D. or Post Office Boxei.eccc.ccccccccccccseseccesssseseseeeeeees 





Town State 








I a a (Course) 
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For School and Home Use 


Plastoy Clay can be modeled by hand and, when dry, 
is easily carved with a knife or can be painted with water 
colors. Can be softened with water and used over again. 


Plastoy Clay washes off easily and leaves the hands 
soft and clean. Is not oily and does not stain clothing. 


Plastoy Clay is shipped in an attractive red metal 
can (about 20 Ibs.), all ready for use. A most satisfactory 
package for the school room. , 

















l ILLINOIS CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Joliet, Illinois’ .- 

| Here is $2.00 for which send me prepaid one can of Plastoy Clay. | 

| en cote ore ee | 
Address............. eS ee ee 








NATIONAL 


sixth grade. 
elementary grades, 


Large demonstration school. 
investigations. 


phere. 
most desirable section of Evanston, 


Evanston, Illinois. 





Socialized Activities in Second Grade 


Kinder 
*° Elementary 


Work and Play on the Shores of Lake Michigan 
Summer Session June 17th to July 29th, 1927 


Elementary courses to meet the special needs of teachers, from nursery school through 
Credits received for summer work can be applied toward degree. 


Socialized activities in History, Geography and Civics. 
Children’s Literature and Story Telling. Primary Plans. 


Complete equipment for making thorough tests and 


The college environment is particularly favorable for summer study and recreation. 
There is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a delightful, social and cultural atmos- 
New completely equipped college and dormitory buildings are located in the 
Campus, less than two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for outdoor recreation. 
address Edna Dean Baker, President, Summer School, Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, 


garten 


COLLEGE 


Fine and Industrial Arts for 


For summer bulletin 














Ask Your Congressman: 


Please read Senate Report 244, of 1926, 
before March 4th, Your courtesy in so 
doing will enable aged workers, Navy Yards, 
to secure delayed justice. See also article 
August World’s Work. Leaflet free. 

HIRAM MANN, 80 Wall St., New York. 


HISTORY TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


The March issue of the COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
BULLETIN will be a History Teachers’ Special. Order 
your copy now. Single copy tencents. March, April and 
May issues for 25 cents. COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Indiana. 








A RADIO FOR 


YOUR SCHOOL F REE 


Every school in the United States should 
have a radio set. Let us show you how 
your school may get one of the best radio 
sets without spending a penny. Just send 
a postal for particulars. 

BROADCASTING, 1182 Broadway, New York City 








Are You Interested in Writing 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, FOR PROFIT? 
Then send for our new edition of actual letters from prom. 
inent editors, who want your manuscripts. It’s FREE if 
ou send forit NOW. Address M. Mendelsohn, Editor, 
ept. 108. Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
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Ethical Teaching in Public 
Schools 


By Roland D. Sawyer 


The school training lays founda- 
tions for life, and it should lay ethical 
as well as intellectual foundations. 
Recently Henry Ford has expressed a 
keen regret that our modern textbooks 
do not teach the very young the morals 
of life as did the old-time McGuffey 
primer whch was first published in 
1836. We read that old book to-day 
with something of a smile, but the 
keen thinker sees beneath the surface 
and understands the value of its les- 
sons. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman has said, 
“Man has accumulated vast stores of 
knowledge and skill. He manufactures 
the most elaborate inventions, and con- 
quers external enemies save the bac- 
teria and insects, but he has conspicu- 
ously failed to learn how to behave.” 
She is right. And the evil thing about 
it is, we seem to be making no head- 
way in such knowledge. Unmoral edu- 
cation is immoral education. If the 
schools do not teach morals they leave 
the children unguided, or at least of 
the opinion that morals are only a 
minor affair. The race inherits from 
the past concrete codes of moral life 
which have stood the test—the children 
have the right to be taught them. They 
have the right to know that which will 
aid them to live the fullest life. 

Scientific knowledge, learning, and 
systematic reasoning grow from age 
to age. One generation takes up the 
study where another left off, and prog- 
ress is continual; but in the wisdom of 
Life, in applying sanity and good 
judgment to the ordering of habit and 
conduct, we have made little progress 
since man came to maturity. Atsop’s 
fables, the morality taught by the ad- 
vanced Egyptians, the Hebrew Com- 
mandments and Proverbs, the maxims 
of the Greeks and Romans, laid down 
the same code for the conduct of life 
as the wisest teacher would lay down 
to-day. The pessimistic Schopenhauer 
was right when, in commenting upon 
the similarity of the wise counsels of 
all ages, and the hard task of getting 
people in all ages to follow such coun- 
sels, he said, “The wise men of all 
times have said the same things; and 
the fools in all times have always done 
the same things.” 

The Wisdom of Life has been pre- 
served for us not alone in dissertation 
and essay for the student, but in aph- 
orism, apothegm, proverb and maxim. 
The maxim differs from other forms 
of compressed thought in that it not 
only states a broad truth in few words, 
but it also enjoins a rule of conduct. 
The field from which we may select 
maxims is limited because many great 
teachers left nothing that can be used 
in popular form. Take such a splendid 
piece of work as The Thoughts of Pas- 
cal. It deals with speculations and wise 
conclusions about religion and life, but 
makes few comments upon Wisdom and 
Virtue in daily routine. So we may 
find a score, or fifty, excellent things 
to quote in maxim form from ®sop 
and only a few from Pascal. To get 
the instruction we can use we need to 
look not alone to the many who have 
sought to live wisely and well by the 
aid of reason, but we must find those 
who have compressed their ethical in- 
struction into maxim form. 

Xenocrates the Greek philosopher 
long ago stated as the purpose of in- 
struction in morality to so teach the 
pupil that he will by wise discipline of 
himself do voluntarily what others may 
do from fear of the laws, from fear of 
imprisonment, or like a dog or cat, 





e e 
Class Rings and Pins 
Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For 
Spelling, Attendance, 


, Deportment, 
Punctuality, Scholarship. 


Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch 40c. 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713 Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HELPS for 
TEACHERS 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
If Ordered in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 








THE PATHFINDER. An illustrated ‘weekly 
news review published at the Nation’s capi. 
tal. Generally recognized as the best current 
events paper for teachers and pupils, Sub. 
scription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | 
year, $2.75. 


INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY PORTFOLI0s 
—Groups One and Two. Each group consists 
of eight large full color reproductions of fg. 
mous paintings with complete material for 
class study, including stories of the pictures 
and artists, questions to ask, miniature pic. 
tures in black and white for the pupils’ use 
etc., all enclosed in a handsome portfolio, 
For list of pictures see page 14 of December 
number of this magazine. Price each group 
$1.50. Either group with Normal Instructor. 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. Either group 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS—Three Volumes 
—Autumn, Winter, Spring. New, complete, 
modern. Each volume presents a great ya. 
riety of seasonable teaching plans and ma- 
terial classified under the following headings: 
Biography, Games, Geography, History, Hy. 
viene, Literature and Language, Nature 
Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 672 
pages in the three volumes. Many illustra. 
tions. Full cloth binding. Price per set $3.60, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90, 


PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACH. 
ING. new book with which you can test 
your teaching ability and determine just how 
your qualifications and classroom results com- 
pare ‘with modern teaching standards. 208 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.25. With Normal In. 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


FOUR HUNDRED GAMES. For School, Home 
and Playground. Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hundred games. Pro. 
vides amply for every age, purpose, and occa- 
sion. 320 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP. A book of Prize-Win- 
ning Plans for Successful Teaching. Covers 
practically every phase of a teacher’s work. 
One of the most helpful books of its kind ever 
published. 320 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20, 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. The _ most 
thorough and complete Question Book pub- 
lished. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, 
reviews, tests,, preparing for examinations, 
etc. 446 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS—The most 
complete entertainment book ever offer 
Supplies abundant material for every occa- 
sion. 364 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


HOW I DID IT. Contains more than 700 help- 
ful ideas, plans, and devices for teachers em- 
bracing every branch of school work. 3820 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.00. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Books I and 
II. Each book contains over 200 of the poems 
most often requested by teachers for publica 
tion in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
214 pages each book. Cloth. Price each book 
$1.00. Either book with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. Either book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80, 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books | 
and II, Each book contains 30 large patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 20 of the patterns 
in each book are of Mother Goose characters. 
Heavy paper covers. Price each book 80 
cents. Either book with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. Either book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS. Contains 
20 large patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
each illustrating a well-known story. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 80 cents. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS. Contains 10 
large patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each 
illustrating a health rule. Heavy paper cov 
ers. Price 80 cents. With Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With T 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and 
II. Each book contains 30 large patterns. 
Book I has animals, birds, boys and girls © 
other countries, etc. Book II has animals and 
Mother Goose characters. Heavy paper covers. 
Price each book 60 cents. Either book wit 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yeah 
ce Either book with The Pathfinder, 1 yes! 


Send for our complete catalogue 
which fully describes the above and 
many other valuable schoolroom helps. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y., Des Moines, lowa, Nashville, Tes 
San Francisco, Calif. (Order from Nearest Office) 
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Slides, 
Strides, 


See-Saws, 








Swings. 








Waves, 
Horizontal 
Ladders, 
Merry-go- 
Rounds, 
Traveling 
Rings, 
Flag Poles. 











Everything for the playground. 
We have it. 
Write for Catalog No.18. 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


2100 South Avenue, Council Bluffs, lowa 
U.S. A. 

















Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
ur writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
. No failures. Complete outline F 


urs. 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.343 St. Louis, Mo. 


It is NEW! 
the 
Mak-a-Valentine 
Package 


Work that is fun. 


Gay Valentines 
ready to make. 





Original rhymes. 


Clever designs 
to color. 


Twenty - five Valentines 
in each package. 


Price 50c. 


If you are not a regular subscriber, 
send for the FEBRUARY package of 
CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK 
and try our material. Price 50c. 


Constructive Seat Work Service, 
320 South First Street, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


Enclosed find 50c for which please 
send me the Mak-a-Valentine package. 
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from fear of being whipped. Or as the 
Lacedaemonian teacher was instructed, 
“To bring the youth under his care to 
take pleasure and satisfaction in things 
that are good, and despise the things 
that are base and mean.” 

“Great thoughts come from the 
heart” was the great sentence of the 
French moralist Vauvenargues; and to 
learn the great maxims is to know the 
heart of the greatest men and women 
in all ages. But long ago Publius 
Syrus, who compiled a manual of Moral 
Instruction for the use of the Romans, 
well said, “Practice is the best of all 
instruction.” Unless we seek to put 
into practice the wisdom we may learn, 
our learning has gone for naught. 

The public schools help the young to 
discipline their lives by training in 
habits of study, but they should also 
help the young to learn what are the 
major and minor moral mandates of 
life, and to define them and obey them. 
The Moral Table of Aristotle is as im- 
portant to the youth as the rules of 
Euclid. Mankind has made _ greater 
progress in science and mathematics 
than it has in behavior; so why not 
teach more about that in which we are 
most backward? 


A Substitute for the School 
Weekly 


The expense of maintaining a high 
school weekly is often a serious prob- 
lem, especially in the smaller high 
schools. Almost always it is neces- 
sary for the school itself to bear part 
of the expense; and, too, local busi- 
ness men frequently resent the call for 
advertising. But the value of the pa- 
per, with its incentive for better com- 
position and with its opportunity for 
self-expression cannot be denied. 
How, then, to solve the problem? 

It was solved very simply and suc- 
cessfully at Porterville Union High 
School by arranging with the two local 
dailies for the publishing of a weekly 
high school news section in each. Sur- 
prisingly, the news section was more 
successful than the school weekly had 
ever been. Not the least of its bene- 
fits was the fact that the townspeople 
were kept informed of the activities of 
the high school, and that they began to 
show a greater interest in them. The 
fact that the news section was printed 
twice a week meant that the news 
was reasonably fresh, which was not 
always the case with the weekly school 
paper, which had to go to press several 
days before the day of publication. 
The fact that the news section would 
circulate all over the district instead 
of merely among high school students, 
caused the members of the staff to 
strive for greater accuracy and excel- 
lence. 

According to our arrangement with 
the local papers, a definite section— 
three columns—was set aside for the 
exclusive use of the high school staff. 
That is, our staff wrote its own heads 
and prepared its own dummy, which, 
when the exigencies of advertising did 
not interfere, was faithfully followed 
by the newspapers. Thus, all the 
actual journalistic work was done on 
the news section just as it had been on 
the weekly, except that the proof read- 
ing was not done by the students.— 
John A. Thalheimer, Phoenix, Arizona, 
in “Education.” 


“The spirit of good-will among men 
rests upon spiritual forces.” 





What the United States 


Constitution Means to You 
in short leaflet form suitable for framing. 


Patriotic Americans are urged to post these 
in schoolroom or home, 10ceach, Stamps 
accepted. 

GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 
80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


We willsend you postonia any school or college book upon receipt 
of the publishers’ list price [40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond-hani bony). We will open an account with School Boards, 
3chools and Teachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your official 
position. We will accept any new or second-hand echool or college 
books, Dictionaries and T: lati in b or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send list for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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you are not familiar 
with the “101 Best 
Songs” we shall be 
glad to send you a 
free sample copy for 
your inspection. 


The“101 Best Songs” 
is America’s most 
popular song book. 
More of these books 
are in use in schools 
today than any other 


song books in the 
world. 


It is a practical col- 
lection compiled es- 
pecially for school 
use and is priced 
lower than any other 


book of its kind. 


7¢ eachin 100 lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago. $1.00 a dozen 
prepaid. Less than 12, 
10¢ prepaid. 


The 
Cable Company 


BD-27 
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y A Please send 
me an inspec- 
tion copy of the 

101 Best Songs.” 











Book Division 
1216 Cable Building a 
Chicago —_ 
Address 

Let us tell you something * 
about the Cable Mid- School 
-* Upright, the O I should like to know more about 
ideal school your special offer to schools and teachers 
Piano. on the Cable Midget Upright. 
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NELSON BIBLES 
in all sizes, types and 


styles of binding are 
obtainable wherever Bi- 
bles are sold. 


FREE BOOKLET 


A charming 36 page booklet en- 
titled, “‘The Wonderful Story,” 
published at 10c per copy, tell- 
ing how the Bible came down 


Wonderful Story.’ 
through the ages, and contain- 


w Readest Thou? 


The question asked by the Master of the 
Lawyer (Luke 10:26) might weil be used 
as a searchlight for our own study of 
Scripture. If your own reading is thought- 
less superficial or merely habitual, 
cannot progress in your knowledge or un- 
therefore, you are in er. 
search of the whole of the truth—the exact 
words—the underlying meaning—the pre- 
cise teaching that goes to the root of the 
matter—as revealed in the authoritative 
scriptural translations, you will turn tothe 


NelsonStaSasea bible 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 


—the one supremely accurate version of the Scriptures and you 

will study it—understand it as never before. 

The American Standard Bible Text has been adopted by all Jlead- 

ing Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y, M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 

and Bible Schools throughout the United States and is used by 

over 13,000,000 scholars from which to study the International 
graded or other Bible lessons. 

. A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of printing, 
binding, paper, as well as of the latest and best translation, 
hundred styles of binding and ten sizes of type. 
= Sees Se ee ee es ee eet et eee me 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-383 N Fourth Ave., New York City 

Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled “The 
’* This does not obligate me in any way. 





The Red Letter 
Bible 


No. 2182. Thin Bible 
paper. Genuine Leath- 
Levant Grain, 
divinity circuit, red 
under gold edges, title 
stamped on 
back in $5 00 


pure gold, 


you 
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ing many facts of vital interest, J. Name 

will be sent FREE on_request 

to anyone mentioning NORMAL &f Street 

INSTRUCTOR. ; 
City 
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Do You Know? 


built the Ark? 


was the first Christian 
martyr? 


were the Samaritans? 








Send for this 5-minute 
Bible Test FREE 


Are you satisfied with your knowledge 
of the Bible — the most interesting book 
in the world? See if you can answer the 
questions in our free 5-minute Bible, 
Test. The ten Moody Bible Institute 
Home Study Courses give you the Bibli- 
cal knowledge necessary for the most 
perfect daily religious life. They are non-secta- 
rian and there is one suited to the needs from 
the beginner to the advanced Christian. The 
wonderful experience of 34,000 men and women 
students is waiting for you. Find out from this 
free test if your Bible knowledge is what it ought 
to be. Mail coupon now. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

5 CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


{ Moody Bible Institute 
Dept. 4572. 153 Institute Place, Chicago, IIL. 


| Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 
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A set of these PERCEPTION STRIPS con- 
sisting of capitals, small letters and figures 
printed on heavy, durable cardboard, will 
beautify your classroom and, through the in- 
fluence of good example, will improve the 
handwriting of your pupils. 

Complete set sent postpaid, $1.25. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY, 
Handwriting Publishers since 1895, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











PALMER PLY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 
Bored for reed weaving 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 
veneered Three, Ply Panels. | 


i) \Xi Shipment. Quality (Assecan die jggyy 
y R SOFTWOOD BAS' 





wy mber. No unsightly nail holes. 
qanded both sidesande dees. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 














in Today—Write for my fund BOOK, I can 
e @ OO nman of you at home during spare 
time. Write for my FREE BOOK, “How to Be- 
a Good an.’ It contains specimens 
and telis how pthscnie mastered penmanship by the 
Tamblyn System. Your name will be elegantly 
written on a card. if; yous: enclose stamp to pay post- 


ay 

FW. MBL, 416 Ridge Bid., Kansas City, U.S. A 
TRAINING SCHOOL | FOR NURSES 
Lake View Hospital /; she res tice coprerestommecstets 
Free maintenance and monthly allowance. Nurses’ home owned 
and operated by hospital. Located on ecautital. “North Side. 2 


information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 
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Death of Mrs. Blaker 


Mrs. Eliza A. Blaker, president of 
the Teachers College of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, died at her home in that city 
early in December. Her career as a 
teacher had been a notable one and 
her passing called for extended atten- 
tion not only in the news section of the 
Indianapolis papers but through edi- 
torial mention as well. Mrs. Blaker 
was one of the early advocates of kin- 
dergarten training. She graduated in 
1876 from the Centennial Kindergarten 
Training School in Philadelphia, said 
to have been the first school of its 
kind, introduced at the Centennial 
Exposition of that year. Previous to 
that she had graduated from the Phila- 
delphia Normal School but had decided 
to devote herself to kindergarten work. 

She was called to Indianapolis in 
1882, when a trained supervisor for that 
type of work was desired, and estab- 
lished a kindergarten. At once she be- 
came interested in extending her work 
to include the under-privileged chil- 
dren of the city. This resulted in the 
formation of the Indianapolis Free 
Kindergarten. Feeling deeply the need 
of capable teachers in that field Mrs. 
Blaker started in a small way a 
school for their training, among the 
first in this country to combine kin- 
dergarten and primary training. This 
school has grown into the Teachers 
College of Indianapolis. During its 
career 22,000 girls have been enrolled 
and 3,000 have been graduated. The 
registration last year was 1,100. These 
graduates have gone forth to all parts 
of the country carrying with them the 
training of this school and the influ- 
ence of this teacher. It was Mrs. 
Blaker’s wish to have the Teachers 
College made a unit of the new In- 
dianapolis University and a tentative 
agreement to that effect has been made 
through which the founder’s name will 
be perpetuated in the college. The 
position which this teacher held in 
popular esteem is indicated by the fact 
that in a recent newspaper canvass to 
select the ten greatest living women in 
Indiana her name was given on prac- 
tically all of the lists. 


Public School Statistics 


A total of 27,398,170 pupils were 
enrolled in schools of every variety in 
the United States during the year 
1925, and instruction was given by ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 teachers, ac- 
-cording to the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Citing further statistics regarding 
public education, the report shows the 
annual outlay for schools, both public 
and private, reached a grand total of 
$2,386,889,132, and the total value of 
school property was reported at 
$6,462,531,367. Concerning school 
buildings, it is shown that there are 
263,280 public elementary and_high- 
school buildings in the United States, 
of which number 157,034 are one-room 
schools. There are approximately 22,- 
500 public high schools, 2,500 private 
high schools, 89 teachers’ colleges, 114 
state normal schools, 29 city normal 
schools, about 67 private normal 
schools, 144 colleges and universities 
under public control, and 769 colleges 
and universities under private control. 


It is by presence of mind in untried 
emergencies that the native metal of a 
man is tested.—Lowell. 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— 4k 





We want 


know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
sara ascleaningthe teeth, 


school teachers to 








Send the names of 20 or more 


send you, notasample, buta reg- 


/ parents of your pupils. We wiil 
he ular size 83c tube of Kondon’s. 


this ad. Mail it at ouce 

ben the 20 or more names and 

addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Take oan four steps for pupils’ health 
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Book II—For 3rd 


In Standard 
Cloth Covers 


In Heavy 
PaperCovers 


ly arranged syllabi. 


publishers. 


Baby 8 ged Song 


Child's , Hymn 
Christmas Carol, A 


Come, ittle Leaves 
Daisies 

Jandelion, The 

Dutch eons 

Elf and the Dormouse 
f Ever I See 

f I Were a Sunbeam 
zittle Brown Hands 
aittle Elf, The 

Mother Goose ‘Rhymes 
October's Part: 





Only One Mother 


April Day, An 


rown Thrush, 
Calling the Violet. 
Child’s Prayer, A 
Cc hristmas 


Down 
Jack Frost 
qack in “the pik 


Laughing es 





Book I1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 
80 Cents 
50 Cents 


20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 
These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades 


quired in EVERY state. 


Ballad of the Tempest 
B The 


‘ow the. tan Come 


and 4th Grades 


Per Copy 
Postpaid. 


Per Copy 
Postpaid. 


Pussy and Binkie 
Rock-a-by Lady, The 
Six Honest Serving Men 
Song of the Bee 
coun ae Tree, The 
Supp 

y ekpatherer, The 
Thanksgiving-Day 

There Are Ntany Flags 
We Thank_ Thee 

What the Winds Bring 
While Shepherds Watch- 
Flocks by 





ed Their 
Night 


and 119 others 





Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


Little Gottlieb 

Little Orphant Annie 
Marjorie’s Almanac 
November 

Old Christmas 
oe Bright Blue 


Robert of "Lincoln 
jandman, The 
Jandpiper, The 

Song Sparrow, The 
hanksgiving qu. A 
White Seal, 





RRR 





| and 102 others 


The 
Wonderful "World, The} } 





REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 





Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Four-Leaf Clover 





| Abou Ben Adhem 

America For Me Good Name, A 

Apple Orchard in tie] How Bleep the Brave 
Spring, An Jock of Hazeldean 

Auk cane Syne 129k in the Dike, The 

Barefoot Boy, The L’Envoi 

Bell of Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 

Boy’s Song, A No Boy Know: 

brook, The Opening of the Piano 

Charge of the Light] Pictures of Memory 
Brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 

Christmas ree 

Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 

Destruction of Sennach-| White Man’s Burden 

Flag e, By, The and 108 others 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


Abraham Lincoln 
America the Sesutiful 
Barbara gees tchie 
Bells, 

Bugle Sor nee The 
Coming of Spring, The 
Daffodils, e 
Deacon’s Masterpiece 
Each and a 





Eve of Waterlo Opportunity 

First Snowfall, “The Song of the Chatta- 
Gradatim hoochee 

Heritage, The Thanatopsis 

— _ Od H Washington 

Wont the Bat °™*| ~— and 78 others 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nesten'Sttice 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


If 

In Flanders Fields 

Incident of the French 
Camp 

Man’s a Man For a’ 


Name of France, The 
pame of Old Glory 
O Captain! My Captain! 


FOR ALL | 
GRADES 























The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


“The Best All ’Round Song Book’’ 


THAT EVERYONE 
LOVES TO SING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 




















Abide With Me 
SS shroveh the Night 


y por ne 
America = M Beautiful 
Annie 


Baa! Sock Sheep 
——? Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Battle Cry of Freedom 
Believe Me, If All Those 
Boseseine Young 


Char! 
‘Doth Toll, The 


Bell 

(Ro 
Bird’s Return, The 
Blest Be the Tie That 


Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
_ i Back to Old 


Centra a Will Shine 
Columbia, The Gem, of 
the O { King 
Come, Almighty 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Bralms 
Cuckoo, The 
Darling Nelly Gray 


Dearest Spot, The 

Deck the Hail 

pip Boys, Dip the Oar 
Thine Eyes 


Drink to Me Only W ‘th 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Cali 


Farmer, The 
Farmer in the Dell 
te 


Flas 0 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Gaily_ the — dour 

Go wn, Mos 

God_ Be ‘With "Yen Till 
We Meet Again 

Bless Our 


and 
God MOF the Nations 
Good Morning to You 
Good Night (Round) 
meee Night, Ladies 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
fail, Columbia 
Hail, Hail 
fail to the Chief 
Ham and Eggs [No More 
{ard Times Come Again 
Hark! The Hera'd Aneel 
Sing [Tara's f falls 
That Once Thro’ 
» Diddle, Diddle 
Toly, Holy, Holy 
‘ome, Sweet_ Home 
fow Can I Leave Thee 


10 
Sing the Old 


Native 





Indian Lullaby 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


202 Songs 


Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book 
for sckools of all kinds and for assembly and community 
singing. It contains a choice collection of folk songs, sacred 
songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, songs for special 
occasions, an excellent selection of children’s songs, a com: 
plete list of national and patriotic songs and an unusually 
large and desirable collection of songs for Christmas. 
are also a number of rounds and several tunes suitable for 
marches and drills, so that altogether it will meet every n 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly engraved plates ph 
good quality of paper, and@ attractively bound in covers made from 

“rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


In the Gloaming 
January and February 
Jesus, Lover of i Soul 
Jesus Loves 
Jesus, Tender Shepherd 
Jingle Bells 
John Brown's Body 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 
Juanita 
Kathleen Mayourncen 
Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 
Keller's American Hymn 
Killarney 
Largo 
wast Rose of Summer 
uead, Kindly Light 
“ightly Row 
ttle Bo-Peep 
Little Brown Church in 
the Vale 
zittle Dustman, The 
aittle Jack Horner 
zittle Man, A 
uoch Lomond 
song, Long Ago 
song Trail, The 
zoreley, The 
zove’s Old Sweet Song 
auther's Cradle Hymn 
Maple Leaf Forever, The 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Mummy Song, he 
My Bonnie The 
My Faith Looks Up to 





(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


20 Cents 
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Old Folks at_ Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, 1 
Camaed, Chris’ 


die 
Perfect Da 
Reuben and Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Rocked_in the Cradle 
the Deep 
Scotland’ s Burnin 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
— r 
Solomon Levi 
Spanish Cavalier, The { he 
Star Spangled 
Sweet and Low mie 
Swing Low, Sweet, C 
There's. Music in , s rt 
Three Fishermen 
A oes Chair, T The d 
Kings 
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Summer School 


Music Teachers 
Supervisors of Music 
Five Weeks 
June 27 to July 30 


Intensive Course 


Public School Music Methods 
Unequalled Facilities 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin 
Normal Training 










Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Music 


Box N.I., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












NIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 
Summer Session 1927 


June 17th to July 28th 
GRADUATE COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Also Courses in 
MUSIC LAW ENGINEERING ART 


For Bulletin of the Summer School, address Dean 
Isidor Loeb, Director of the Summer Session, 
Room 202 Duncker Hall, Washington University, 
St. Louis. KR894 





















Grandma’s Story 


A dramatic tableau vivant portraying 
Civil War Story. Abraham Lincoln 
in cast. Puts beauty and refinement 
into your February program. Suitable 
for rural grades and town. A bDrill- 
iant success for teacher and pupils that 
the community will not soon forget. 


1 Copy 40 Cents, 3 Copies $1, Postpaid. 


Send at once and build your 
program around it. 


The Basil Lewis Dramatic Company 
Osceola, Nebraska. 















EASY TO LEARN 

94 pages crowded with new and 
clear ideas. 62 full-page draw- 
ings show you how todraw faces, 
cartoons, trick pictures, up-side- 
down and dot pictures, land- 
scapes,etc. Fullof funandenter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lectur- 
ers and class room blackboard 
work. Attractive board binding. 
Postpaid $1.00. Sample pages and contents free, 


L8. Denison & Co., Dept. 93 , 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ee 


Help 


of geography and _ history 


Inexpensive outline maps 
solve many problems of 
instruction and_ testing 


Send for Free Samples 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
35 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Send me by return mail the free sample maps 
advertised in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
for January, 1927. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


That Boy 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, speak- 
ing before the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association on “The Parental Element 
in the Teacher,” told this true story: 


A farmer and his wife over in IIli- 
nois sent their boy to one of your In- 
diana colleges. That boy for four 
years under the old-fashioned system 
devoted himself strenuously to his 
studies and at the end of his college 
course was voted first honor man by 
the faculty and appointed, under that 
beautiful old-fashioned system, to de- 
liver the valedictory address. 

Then he sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to his father and mother some- 
thing after this fashion: ‘Commence- 
ment comes the 6th of June. It is a 
very busy time on the farm and it will 
not be easy for you to get away, but 
I shall never graduate from college 
again. You have both worked hard to 
give me my chance and I shall be dis- 
appointed unless you are with me 
then.” 

So they got some one to take care of 
the chickens and pigs and cattle and 
for the first time in their lives they 
sat with their stooped backs and horny 
hands in the midst of that beautiful 
excitement that makes for a college 
commencement. The boy introduced 
them to his teachers and classmates 
and all his friends, presenting them 
as if they were the representatives of 
some great court. 

Then finally the commencement hour 
arrived and down yonder in the center 
of the great auditorium his father and 
mother were sitting. When the music 
and all the preliminaries had been gone 
through then the usual program was 
carried out and finally their boy was 
introduced. They sat there, outwardly 
looking as if this were an experience 
through which they had passed many 
times, but after he had ceased speak- 
ing and wave after wave of applause 
swept through the auditorium, until 
finally he was obliged to come back 
and bow his acknowledgment the sec- 
ond time, the father turned to hs wife 
and said, “Mary, that boy is by all odds 
the best crop we have ever raised.” 


What Price Education ? 


Football looms large in the interest 
of the nation. It is associated almost 
wholly with our institutions of learn- 
ing and is conceded the leader of 
sports, both in college and high school. 
This leads to a speculation as to the 
relative position of the country’s 
sports and its education. Education is 
the very life of the nation—sports its 
pastime. The former, like our water 
and air, is taken for granted and al- 
most considered routine; the latter is 
dramatic, impulsive and full of motion. 
We are not belittling the value of 
sports in the life of people. We recog- 
nize their unifying influence in our in- 
stitutions. It is a healthful sign when 
our citizens grow in their love for out- 
door play. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, to indulge in these exercises and 
sports purely by proxy. It is a fact 
that the nation’s expenditure for spec- 
tacular sports makes the outlay for ed- 
ucation look insignificant. We have 
recently completed the World Baseball 
Series which approached a million and 
a quarter in gate receipts; our last big 
prize fight, two million dollars. This 
latter figure is but a fraction of the 
cost of the fight when the other ex- 
penses of the fans are estimated. The 
American public paid this price for a 
two-man combat that lasted a total of 
thirty-nine minutes, and yet in this 
country we spend but a billion and a 
half dollars yearly to train twenty- 
three million boys and girls for a fight 
that lasts, on an average, approximate- 
ly thirty-nine years. 

We believe in the manly art of self- 
defense. Our conception of the great- 
est self-defense, either for the individ- 
ual or the nation, is education. It costs 
less and gives more.—Better Schools 
League. 


Blessed is the healthy nature; it is 
the coherent, sweetly co-operative, not 
incoherent, self -distracting, self -de- 








structive one!—Thomas Carlyle. 
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At the N. E. A. Convention in Dallas 


you are invited to examine 
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The LINCOLN | LIBRARY 
of ESSENTIAL INFORMATION. 
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THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
of ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 


Call at Booths 509 and 511, February 27--March 3 





Gold Medal 
Award 
won by 
The Lincoln Library 
at the 
Sesqui-Centennial 
in 
Philadelphia. 











You owe it to yourself and to your profes- 
sion to examine carefully this sensation of the 
publishing world; the single volume that tells 
more and tells it more quickly than other 
reference books of ten to twenty volumes. It 
has been received enthusiastically by educators 
all over the United States. 

When your pupils ask questions you cannot 
answer or when you wish facts on any subject, 
its complete index quickly places at your dis- 
posal the cream of the available information. 

The Lincoln Library is a supreme triumph 
of book value over book bulk. Condensation 
almost beyond belief has been accomplished by 
the use of newspaper size, extra-clear type, 


printed on a large page of thin, opaque paper; language concise 
and pointed; 22,000 topics; over 300 fact-rich tabulations; material 
scientifically ordered for economy of space and maximum conven- 


ience in use. 


Over 800 beautiful illustrations combine appeal to eye 


and brain, and 10,000 test questions capitalize the instructive value 


of curiosity. 








12 Great 

Departments 
The English Lan- 
guage, 
Literature, History, 
Geography and 
Travel, Science, 
Mathematics, 
Economics and 
Useful Arts, 
Government and 
Politics, Fine Arts, 
Education, 
Biography, 
Miscellany 








Nationally known educators—Judd, Suzzallo, Mac Cracken, and over 60 others—placed 
their scholarship behind the preparation of this great book. History and science up-to- 
date, civics, geography, recent world changes and countless other subjects make this the 


one book for your desk. 


The language and treatment throughout are so simple and 


pleasing that even the younger children develop a genuine liking for the volume. 


Twelve 
Substantial 
Reference 

Books 

in One 









22,000 
Topics 
2,300 Pages 
800 
Illustrations 
10,000 
Test 
Questions 


Read What Educational Leaders Say of The Lincoln Library 


David Starr Jordan, Formerly President of Le- 
land Stanford University; and past president 


of the N. E. A. 


“I find The Lincoln Library conscientiously 
and carefully written. 
authority and >) and their work has 
lone. 
The Lincoln Library as a convenient and 
accessible encyclopedia.” 

President National 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C 

“T have no hesitation in saying that it seems 
to me the most comprehensive, concise and 
interesting one-volume encyclopedia that I 
The work is original in the ambition 
of its planners, and also original in execution. 
The type is clear and beautiful. 
excellent in quality and the pictures all beau- 
tiful in composition and important in sub- 


been very well 


Gilbert Grosvenor, 


know. 


ject.” 


MAIL COUPON FOR NEW PROSPECTUS 
Whether you attend the convention or not, we 
will gladly send you FREE, without obligation, 
an attractive descriptive booklet, showing how 
subjects are treated. All you need to do is to 
mail the attached coupon TODAY. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Department 514 


Lafayette Bldg. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of Govern- 
ment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The Lincoln Library is a whole encyclo- 


The editors are men of 


I strongly recommend 


Geo- 


treatment. 
to-date. 
manner. 


pedia compressed into one volume.’ 

Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of The Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

“It is altogether the best of the condensed 
reference books that I have seen. 
through the chapters dealing with the sub- 
jects with which I am most familiar and I am 
astonished at the comprehensiveness of the 
The material is accurate and up- 
It is also presented in an interesting 
I believe that as a reference work 
for schools and other educational institutions, 
the volume will be of great usefulness.”’ 


I have read 





The paper is 


Lafayette Bldg., 
Gentlemen: 
me please mail 


ence, 


Address.. 
RE ; 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. 514 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation to 
me your new 
booklet describing The Lincoln Library of 
Essential Information, the remarkable one- 
volume storehouse of knowledge and refer- 


illustrated 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Clear, neat cards 


You can make them 
yourself—easily, quickly 
—with a Drawlet pen! 












OUR own cards, for your own 

special purposes! Perhaps some 
flash cards, words or numbers—or a 
title for your current display, or a 
sign for your door! Whatever it is, 
you'd like to have it quickly, with- 
out bother. 


That’s why the Drawlet Pen is so 
popular among resourceful teachers. 
It was especially designed for fast, 
easy drawing or lettering. You can 
use it skillfully with very little prac- 
tice. There are 17 styles and sizes. 
Let us send you Catalog c-2, showing 
all the Drawlet pens, giving simple 
directions for their use, and examples 
of the work you can do with them. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 


Also makers of the famous Esterbrook school pens. 
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Let’s Have a School Party! 


Fo VALENTINE’S DAY— or Washington’s Birthday— one all the 
children can help to get ready for, take part in, and remember 
and talk about long afterward. You can have a party that will be 
the jolliest ever if you plan it out of the wonderful new 


Dennison Party Magazine 


The first issue of this new kind of magazine — just out—will bring 
you all kinds of interesting and practical ideas that can be adapted 
for school parties and good times outside of school hours. It gives 
suggestions for room decorations, tells how to make costumes, favors, 
an fancy hats and describes some interesting games—in fact every- 
thing to make the party a big success—at surprisingly little expense. 


Denminows- 


Dept. 24-B, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the Party Magazine. 
I enclose 20 cents. If you also want the 
School Catalog, free, check here. O 





Get the School Catalog, too 


It gives directions for new and unusual 
uses for many kinds of Dennison mate- 
tials that will help to make your school 
work even more interesting. 


The School Catalog is free and the New 
Party Magazine costs but 20 cents. It is 
on sale at department and stationery 
stores and many drug stores. Or simply 
send 20 cents with this coupon for a 
copy by mail postpaid. 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What is the address of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America ?—Minnesota. 

The address of this organization is 
815 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Is “Daylight Saving’ time observed in any 
foreign country ?7—Minnesota. 

Great Britain has observed daylight 
saving time each year for several 
years, usually beginning about the mid- 
dle of April and continuing to the first 
part of October. 

Which is the smaller, the Arctic or the Ant- 
arctic Ocean ?—Nebraska. 

While it is not definitely known, due 
to the fact that explorations have not 
determined the exact extent of land, 
it is commonly believed that the Arc- 
tic Ocean is the smaller. 

How high do birds fly ?—Iowa. 

The height to which birds fly depends 
on the locality. In mountainous re- 
gions they fly higher than on the plains. 
In the Himalayas small birds have been 
noted at 23,000 feet above sea level, 
while geese have been observed “mi- 
grating over the Himalaya Range at an 
altitude of approximately 35,000 feet.” 

Name some leading differences between state 
and national banks.—Oklahoma. 

The state banks operate under a 
charter from the state, being subject 
to the specific state laws governing 
banking in their respective states, 
while the national banks operate under 
the federal laws, and under a federal 
charter. The national banks issue cur- 
rency, while state banks do not. 

What is the most distinctive service to this 


country of the Federal Reserve Act and the 
Federal Reserve Banks ?—New York. 


The Federal Reserve Act providing 
for reserve banks has given us a flex- 
ible currency, tending to minimize the 
evils of abnormal economic conditions 
and preventing serious panics. Had 
it not been for this flexible currency 
we should probably have suffered from 
a more serious panic after the World 
War than the country had ever before 
experienced. 

Are the lives of prominent writers reflected 
in their work ?—Pennsylvania. 

The work of all writers is influenced 
by their life experiences and their ob- 
servations. Without exception we find 
that the great writers have had more 
than ordinary life experiences, at least 
their experiences have been extraor- 
dinary in some respect. Of course 
such writers have possessed a faculty 
for utilizing life experiences and ob- 
servations in relation to universal life 
principles. 

Were the ancient Moabites as highiy cul- 
tured and civilized as the Israelites 7—Nebraska. 

The civilization of the Moabites was 
comparatively high. There is evidence 
that a portion of the people could read 
and write, and that they had attained 
a high state of culture that would com- 
pare very favorably with the Israelites. 
At the time of the migration of the 
Israelites from Egypt the Moabites 
were doubtless more cultured. In re- 
ligion there was some slight similarity, 
but the Moabites were not worshippers 
of one God to the exclusion of other 
deities. 

1. Does Greece maintain a compulsory mili- 
tary service? 2. How does the educational 
= of Greece compare with Italy ?—New 

ork, 

1. Military service in Greece is com- 
pulsory as well as universal, from the 
20th to the 51st year. However, only 
18 months are spent in the active army; 
the rest of the time the men belong to 
the reserve army. 2. Greece maintains 
a compulsory school law, providing for 
all children between the ages of seven 
and twelve to be in school, but the law 
is not rigidly enforced in the country 
districts. About five hundred thousand 
pupils are in the elementary schools, 
known there as primary schools, with 
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The 
Wax Crayon 


that all teachers 
are talking about now~ 


CRAYO 


Emphasize * r 
. the last syllable) i 
when asking for it. \ 


THE AMERICAN 


HOME OFFICE 
(AND FACTORIES 
NEW YORE 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835. 


92 Years of Faithful Service 
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New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a 
scientific method in child train- 
ing, founded on: the principle 
that confidence is the basis of 


control. This new system shows 
you how in your own home to correct the 
cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un- 





* tionalong 
for any parent toinstantly apply. 

H This new system, which has 
Highest Endorsement into the form of an fllastrates Coe 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
oe ee Ary por the Focencest parents in all oes of 

e world, 3 also endorse lea ° 
all ages from cradle to eighteen years, a 


**New Methods 

Free Book :\tntiin 

ing’’ is the title 

of astartling book which describes this 

new system and outlines the work of 

the Parents Association. Sendletter or 

postal today and the book will be sent 

ree—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 82, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 











The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 
ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5c for our256-page catalogat once 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 











You Can Play Them If You Can Talk 


SONG-O-PHONE 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 

Teachers ‘‘More Bands in Schools”’ is the 
slogan heard throughout the country. SONG- 
O-PHONE band instruments will solve the 
problem for having music in your class, Chil- 
dren are eager to play SONG-O-PHONE and 
they play well. NoStudy. No musical edu- 
cation necessary. They start Playing right 
away. Excellent for music memory. The 
many successful SONG-O-PHONE school 
bands our recommendation. Write for cata- 
log and particulars of these inexpensive, well 
made popular instruments. 


THE SONOPHONE CoO., 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














; For Amateurs; 
A ctl n g P l a ys Monologs, Recita- 
tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
sketches; ideasfor entertainment.Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 5425S. DearbornSt., CHICAGO 








PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior High School for classroom or public perform- 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 
———_* 
for grammar grades or high 
Three Short Plays school, full of ridiculous and 
innocent fun, for fifty cents. Np are iM 
RIBSHAKERS, - MARTIN, Prentiss, Miss 
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A COMPLETE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 



















COMBINES ® FOR YOUR SCHOOL ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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> USED SUMMER AND WINTER 
THE YEAR ROUND 


THE THREE GREATEST <i 
PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILDREN! 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s nature and demands a variety of activity plays. 

f6 x 5 Physical development is absolutely necessary for the growth, health and mental alertness 

GAR ge Ieee ht See NE H of children. The MERREMAKER is a Health-building muscle developer and gives Children 

an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health and Strength because its many forms of play 

AS A TEETER-TOTTE bring all the muscles of the body into co-ordinated action. There is a tremendous need in 

schools for playground equipment. The MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, fin- 
ished in red enamel with weatherproof spar varnish. 















Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the rural and village 
FACTS ® schools because of prices being too high and no funds available for such equipment. 
. But we have solved this problem with our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Tee- 


ter-Totter, and Merry-Go-Round, and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground 

Apparatus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on your part—no actual 

work—and your school will have this wonderful playground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 
gross (240) of our Assortment of Beautiful Art Pic- 


CT AT ONCE . tures taken from famous paintings, size 814 x 10%, re- 


produced in 8 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10c each. Your pupils 
will easily sell these pictures in a short time about the community. To the girl selling 
the largest number of pictures we will award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy sell- 
ing the largest number of pictures we will award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 
packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Contest among the children develops interest 
and school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) 
and we will immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merre- 
maker Complete Playground Equipment, together with the two prizes for the winning 
pupils, and the beautiful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
259 Cecil Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 1% 





REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 


SS A A | LT 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION | 
259 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. - | 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me 124 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken from 

Famous Paintings, size 81%4 x 10%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Contest by my 

pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are forwarded to you 

we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Playground | 


19. 





Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 30 days, we are to receive 
FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the winning pupils and the Copper 
Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 





TEACHE 


We will award this beautiful little Cedar 
Chest made of genuine Tennessee Aromatic 


Name. 





Red Cedar, handsomely copper trimmed 
and finished, for the interest shown in the 
Sale Contest to secure the playground 
equipment for your school. 


State. 
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District No. N.1.2-27 





Name of School 
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nearly one hundred thousand pupils in 
secondary schools. Italy passed a 
school law in 1923 providing for eight 
years of elementary instruction and a 
secondary school of a rather high type. 
As yet not as large a percentage of the 
children of Italy attend school as in 
Greece, but the Italian school system 
has recently been developed rapidly, 
and, in some respects, is superior to 
that of Greece. 

How many stories of the flood are recorded 
in history ?—Ohio. 

In addition to the story given in the 
Bible there is the Babylonian flood 
story; the story of the flood of Deu- 
calion, which has some indications of 
being a Greek version of the Baby- 
lonian legend; the story of the Ogy- 
gian deluge which comes from the 
Greeks; the Indian legend “connected 
with an incarnation of Brahma and 
Vishnu”; while other flood legends are 
found in mythologies related to the 
Germans, Scandinavians, the early 
Mexicans and Peruvians, the aborigines 
of the Pacific Islands, and people in 
various other parts of the world. No- 
table exceptions are the Egyptians, 
Arabians, Chinese, and Japanese. 

How long did it take Gibbon to write his 


famous history on “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” ?—Illinois. 


It is not known how long Gibbon 
worked on this history. In his Journal 
there is this entry that gives some 
light on the subject, “It was at Rome, 
on the fifteenth of October, 1764, as 
I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted friars 
were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind.” It was some time after 
that before he began actual work on 
the history. The first volume was pub- 
lished in 1776, and the last volume 
twelve years later. It was actually 
twenty-four years from the time the 
idea came to his mind until the work 
was completed, but he did not spend 
all that time on it. 

Why is it that so frequently noble poems 


have been written by men who have not lived 
noble lives ?—Colorado. 


There are many answers that might 
be given to this question, but it is evi- 
dent that poets who have failed them- 
selves to live nobly and yet have writ- 
ten noble poems have visioned more 
than they attained. Perhaps, realizing 
their own weaknesses and deficiencies, 
they have had a clearer vision of what 
they should be than those who have not 
had to struggle so constantly against 
human frailties. Or it may be that 
their noble poems were written at 
times when the better nature was up- 
permost. It must be recognized that 
there is a better side to every human 
being, and the spark of nobility flames 
occasionally at least. 

What is the difference between a Democrat 
and a Republican ?—Michigan, 

This is a question that is being asked 
by many people to-day, and no one is 
able to give a satisfactory answer. 
The parties may divide on issues, but 
great outstanding questions that mark 
a cleavage between them are few. Di- 
visions are on certain things one year 
and on other things another year. 
Then, too, divisions frequently are not 
on party lines at all. Representatives 
of both great parties may be found on 
the same side, opposing their colleagues 
on the other side. The Democrats used 
to uphold the principle of decentrali- 
zation of government and states’ rights, 
while the Republicans were supposed 
to believe always in a strong govern- 
ment at Washington; but lately Presi- 
dent Coolidge, a Republican, has been 
advocating that the states should have 
larger jurisdiction, so that the people 
may exercise more direct control. The 
relatively high Republican tariff, as 
against the low tariff tendency of the 
Democratic Party, remains about the 
only important issue dividing the two 
parties as such into opposite camps. 


The very essence of a free govern- 
ment consists in considering offices as 
public trusts, bestowed for the good of 
the country, and not for the benefit of 
an individual or a party.—John C. Cal- 
houn. 
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Clear, neat cards 


You can make them 
yourself—easily, quickly 
—with a Drawlet pen! 








OUR own cards, for your own 

special purposes! Perhaps some 
flash cards, words or numbers—or a 
title for your current display, or a 
sign for your door! Whatever it is, 
you’d like to have it quickly, with- 
out bother. 


That’s why the Drawlet Pen is so 
popular among resourceful teachers. 
It was especially designed for fast, 
easy drawing or lettering. You can 
use it skillfully with very little prac- 
tice. There are 17 styles and sizes. 
Let us send you Catalog c-2, showing 
all the Drawlet pens, giving simple 
directions for their use, and examples 
of the work you can do with them. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 


Also makers of the famous Esterbrook school pens. 
































Let’s Have a School Party! 


Fo VALENTINE’S DAY— or Washington’s Birthday— one all the 
children can help to get ready for, take part in, and remember 
and talk about long afterward. You can have a party that will be 
the jolliest ever if you plan it out of the wonderful new 


Dennison Party Magazine 


The first issue of this new kind of magazine — just out—will bring 
you all kinds of interesting and practical ideas that can be adapted 
for school parties and good times outside of school hours. It gives 
suggestions for room decorations, tells how to make costumes, favors, 
and fancy hats and describes some interesting games—in fact every- 
thing to make the party a big success—at surprisingly little expense. 


Dept. 24-B, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me the Party Magazine. 
I enclose 20 cents. If you also want the 
School Catalog, free, check here. O 





Get the School Catalog, too 


It gives directions for new and unusual 
uses for many kinds of Dennison mate- 
rials that will help to make your school 
work even more interesting. 


The School Catalog is free and the New 
Party Magazine costs but 20 cents. It is 
on sale at department and stationery 
stores and many drug stores. Or simply 
send 20 cents with this coupon for a 
copy by mail postpaid. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
| issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. - Address all Queries to 
| JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What is the address of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America ?—Minnesota. 

The address of this organization is 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Is “Daylight Saving” time observed in any 
foreign country ?7—Minnesota, 

Great Britain has observed daylight 
saving time each year for several 
years, usually beginning about the mid- 
dle of April and continuing to the first 
part of October. 

Which is the smaller, the Arctic or the Ant- 
arctic Ocean ?—Nebraska. 

While it is not definitely known, due 
to the fact that explorations have not 
determined the exact extent of land, 
it is commonly believed that the Arc- 
tic Ocean is the smaller. 

How high do birds fly ?—Iowa. 

The height to which birds fly depends 
on the locality. In mountainous re- 
gions they fly higher than on the plains. 
In the Himalayas small birds have been 
noted at 23,000 feet above sea level, 
while geese have been observed “mi- 
grating over the Himalaya Range at an 
altitude of approximately 35,000 feet.” 

Name some leading differences between state 
and national banks.—Oklahoma. 

The state banks operate under a 
charter from the state, being subject 
to the specific state laws governing 
banking in their respective states, 
while the national banks operate under 
the federal laws, and under a federal 
charter. The national banks issue cur- 
rency, while state banks do not. 

What is the most distinctive service to this 


country of the Federal Reserve Act and the 
Federal Reserve Bunks ?—New York, 


The Federal Reserve Act providing 
for reserve banks has given us a flex- 
ible currency, tending to minimize the 
evils of abnormal economic conditions 
and preventing serious panics. Had 
it not been for this flexible currency 
we should probably have suffered from 
a more serious panic after the World 
War than the country had ever before 
experienced. 

Are the lives of prominent writers reflected 
in their work ?—Pennsylvania. 

The work of all writers is influenced 
by their life experiences and their ob- 
servations. Without exception we find 
that the great writers have had more 
than ordinary life experiences, at least 
their experiences have been extraor- 
dinary in some respect. Of course 
such writers have possessed a faculty 
for utilizing life experiences and ob- 
servations in relation to universal life 
principles. 

Were the ancient Moabites as highiy cul- 
tured and civilized as the Israelites ?—-Nebraska. 

The civilization of the Moabites was 
comparatively high. There is evidence 
that a portion of the people could read 
and write, and that they had attained 
a high state of culture that would com- 
pare very favorably with the Israelites. 
At the time of the migration of the 
Israelites from Egypt the Moabites 
were doubtless more cultured. In re- 
ligion there was some slight similarity, 
but the Moabites were not worshippers 
of one God to the exclusion of other 
deities. 

1. Does Greece maintain a compulsory mili- 
tary service? 2. How does the _ educational 
status of Greece compare with Italy 7—New 
York. 

1. Military service in Greece is com- 
pulsory as well as universal, from the 
20th to the 51st year. However, only 
18 months are spent in the active army; 
the rest of the time the men belong to 
the reserve army. 2. Greece maintains 
a compulsory school law, providing for 
all children between the ages of seven 
and twelve to be in school, but the law 
is not rigidly enforced in the country 
districts. About five hundred thousand 
pupils are in the elementary schools, 
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New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time thereiss 
scientific method in child train. 
ing, founded on the principle 
that confidence is the basis of 


control, This new system shows 
fy you how in your own home to correct the 
cause of uisobedience, wilfulness, | u- 
truthfulness and other dangerous 
which, if not properly remedied, lead to 
dire consequences. The trouble in most 
cases now isthatchildren are punished ot 
scolded for what they do. The new meth- 
od removes the cause—not by punishment 
or scolding but by confidence and c y 
tion along lines which are amazingly easy 
for any parent toinstantly apply. 

H This new system, which has been 
Highest Endorsement into the form of an {illustrated fa 
spared especially for the busy purent, is producing rei 
a pee PS aor the gpoukends of parents in all of 

e . 8 also endorse ea rs. It covers 
all ages from cradle to eighteen Eh gaa en 


**New Methods 
Free Book ja stiri 
ing s the ie 
of astartling book which describes this 
new system and outlines the work of 
the Parents Association. Sendletter or 
Goetal toda and the book will be sent 
ree—but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 82, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 














The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5c for our 256-page catalog at once 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


You Can Play Them If You Can Talk 


SONG-O-PHONE 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 

Teachers ‘‘More Bands in Schools” is the 
slogan heard throughout the country. SONG- 
O-PHONE band instruments will solve the 
problem for having music in your class. Chil- 
drenare eager to play SONG-O-PHONE and 
they play well. NoStudy. No musical edu- 
cation necessary. They start Playing right 
away. Excellent for music memory. The 
many successful SONG-O-PHONE echool 
bands our recommendation. Write for cat 
log and particulars of these inexpensive, well 
made popular instruments. 


THE SONOPHONE CO., 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























e teurs; 
Acting Plays (27 pr ice 
tions, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
sketches; ideas for entertainment.Send for free cataloy. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO.,542S. DearbornSt., CHICAGO 


PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades am 
Junior High School for classroom or public pe 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, 
ee anit 


Three Short Plays £277" grades or high 


school, full of ridiculous and 


























i t fun, for fifty cents, They are guarant 
RIBSHAKERS.  G. L. MARTIN, Prentiss, Mist 
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nearly one hundred thousand pupils in 
COMPLETE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT |:2222 23322: 
school law in 1923 providing for eight 


years of elementary instruction and a 
secondary school of a rather high type. 


As yet not as large a percentage of the 

children of Italy attend school as in 

Greece, but the Italian school system 

has recently been developed rapidly, 

and, in some respects, is superior to 
that of Greece. 

How many stories of the flood are recorded 
in history ?—Ohio. 

In addition to the story given in the 
Bible there is the Babylonian flood 
story; the story of the flood of Deu- 
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Vishnu”; while other flood legends are 
IF YOU SEND | found in mythologies related to the 
Germans, Scandinavians, the early 
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Lio table exceptions are the Egyptians, 
: TO PREPAY Arabians, Chinese, and Japanese. 
/ \ FREIGHT OF allow, lone did it take Gibbon to write his 
~~» | APPARATUS | the" Roman Empire” ?—Illinois. 
, It is not known how long Gibbon 
worked on this history. In his Journal! 
there is this entry that gives some 
light on the subject, “It was at Rome, 
on the fifteenth of October, 1764, as 
I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted friars 
were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind.” It was some time after 
that before he began actual work on 
the history. The first volume was pub- 
“ USED SUMMER AND WINTER lished in 1776, and the last volume 
THE YEAR ROUND 4 twelve years later. It was actually 
twenty-four years from the time the 
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than they attained. Perhaps, realizing 
their own weaknesses and deficiencies, 
they have had a clearer vision of what 
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What is the difference between a Democrat 


! Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 17% and a Republican ?—Michigan, 
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TO THE 18,700 TEACHER 


Who almost ‘‘swamped’’ us with requests 


for AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP READINGS 





“True religion affords 
government its surest 
support.” 

“The perpetuity of this 
nation depends upon 
the religious training 
of the young.” 


“It is impossible to 
govern the world with- 
out the Bible.” 


George Washington. 


Plan Now for a Great Summe 
Experience - Growth - Service - Pleasure - Profit 


Send Coupon 


today for 


Full Information 


eee | I am always proud to say that I am one of their Counselors.” 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. INC 
1020 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me complete information 
on your new type of work, \ 


Name.. 


| | 
| CHARACTER COUNSELORSHIP. \ 
| 
| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and to all others interested in self improvement 


E are gratified beyond expression at the enthusiastic response 

of teachers and school executives to AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP READINGS. These readings were prepared and distrib- 
uted as a service to American childhood. The hundreds of testimo- 
nials of its daily use are its best endorsement. 


The demand has proven that America’s teachers are fundamentally 
interested in the character training of America’s children. 


This evidence prompts John Rudin & Company Inc. to invite 
teachers to join our group of Character Counselors earning as much 
as $250 to $500 a month. 


Attractive employment, different from any other experience you 
have had, awaits you this summer. Teachers are peculiarly fitted by 
training and experience for our program. Your experience with chil- 
dren helps qualify you as our Counselor. 


Act today! Many teachers who have ability, conceal it from them- 
selves and others because of timidity. Success comes only to those 
who develop self-confidence and initiative. Should you deny yourself 
the opportunity of learning more of this service? Fill out the coupon 
or write us today! 


“During the first summer”, writes Elba Kilburn, Missouri, “I made more 
than the salary guaranteed me and had a splendid trip besides. Now after 
five years, I wish to express my appreciation of this dignified work. My 
income has much more than doubled my salary as ateacher. Also I feel 
much better physically. I want to express my appreciation of the 
great Christian organization, JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Hundreds of others are serving in this unique capacity of 


Character Counselors—a New and 
Different Occupation 
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will live and die a bet- 
ter man. 
“With regard to this 
great book I have only 
to say it is the best 
book which God ha 
given to man.” 


A. Lincoln, 




















\ John Rudin & Co. Inc. 
\ 1020 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Superintendents and other school executives at- 
tending the Dallas Convention can arrange 
for a personal conference in booth 422. 
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ROSPERITY |} 


Of all the dispositions and habits 

| which lead to political peepenily. 
religion and morality are indispensable | 
supports. In vain would that man claim _ |] 
the tribule of patriotism.who should labor | 
lo subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties | 
of men and cilizens. Ohe mere politician, | 
equally with the pious man, ought fo | 
respect and cherish them. : 
22° George (Washington 
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EDGAR S. JONES 


Superiniendeni of Schools, Moniicello, Illinois 


HE first step in dealing with thinking is the arousing of 
interest, followed always by the doing of a certain act per- 
taining to the problem and then the fixing in mind of the 
truth or fact desired. It may be said that the aim is not 

merely to form the habit of “going over” a fact, principle or 
project, but that it is necessary for the teacher to realize that ac- 
quiring depends almost entirely on what and how the pupil does. 
“Good keeping” is a product of “good getting.’ The gardener 
or farmer who uses the best methods in the preparation of the 
soil usually has an abundant crop. The telling of facts to pupils 
is ordinarily a dampener of interest and in most cases does not 
lead them to think. 


F the pupil is to become more skillful in acquiring and re- 

taining, and in ability to reproduce, the teacher must help him 
to get into the proper attitude of mind before starting to master 
a fact or interpret a problem or project. After a student has 
completed an act of doing or thinking there should be a period 
in which he endeavors to recall the doing or facts with which he 
has come in contact. There should be no exceptions. It may be 
necessary for some pupils to have two or more recall periods. 
The teacher should give special attention to seeing that the men- 
tal road is in shape. 

The success of physical training in public schools depends 
largely upon the use of corrective measures rather than upon 
athletics, from which only a small percentage of the student body 
receive any benefit. The same thing is true in mental training. 
The secret of teaching the child to think lies in the employment 
of corrective measures rather than in the assignment of addi- 
tional work. Such a procedure usually requires a lessening of 
work, at least for a time. 

There are, roughly speaking, three types of students: 

1. Those who estimate or think correctly, or fairly well. 

2. Those who underestimate or have mental timidity. 

3. Those who overestimate or assume that they are acquiring, 
whereas they are getting but faint conceptions of truth. They 
are slightly egotistical. 

The condition of those who overestimate and those who under- 
estimate their ability can be attributed in large measure to the 
fact that their thinking has not been properly directed. The 
important thing to do is to re-adjust the pupil so that his diffi- 
culties may be at least partially overcome. This requires indi- 
vidual treatment rather than a class or group attack. 


N interesting application of the principle here stated may be 
made in connection with the subject of spelling—often 
handled as though its mastery depended chiefly upon memoriza- 
tion. In a great number of cases the teacher spends a large part 
of the time given to spelling in merely testing the pupil as to 
whether he has memorized a certain list of words. The words 
—five, ten or twenty—are assigned on Monday and the testing 
occurs on Tuesday. Too often the pupil is just told to “study” 
the lesson without any suggestions as to how it should be done. 
By such a plan the pupil attempts to commit to memory the list 
of assigned words. Doubtless a number of pupils learn many 
words in this way, but in so doing they waste time and take the 
wrong road to reach the desired goal. ; 

Much of the time devoted to spelling, irrespective of the grade, 
should be in the direction of interesting the pupil and causing 
him to think how to proceed, thus forming the best possible habits 
of attack. Set the child to thinking about how to spell rather 
than request him to memorize words. 


N teaching the individual how to learn to spell, there are a 

number of facts to be recognized and procedures to be 
followed: 

1. The vocabulary of an average eighth grade pupil is about 
4000 words. He should be able to acquire about 800 words in a 
year or perhaps five words a day. In the list for first study are 
words in common use, such as busy, meant, truly, believe and 
separate. 


2. Suppose that to-day the child is able to write the word re- 
ceive, but two or three days later, in writing a paragraph, he 
misspells the word. This is a concrete example of not knowing 
how to spell. It is a pedagogical truth that the pupil does not 
know how to spell any word unless he spells it without effort. 
To attain this degree of efficiency in the mastery of words, it is 
necessary to do some thinking relative to both the attack and 
the word itself. If a pupil is given the three words benefit, 7e- 
spectfully and indelible, and in two minutes is able to write 
them correctly it does not mean that he has learned to spell them. 
If such were the case, nearly any pupil could master two or three 
thousand words a year. The psychology of spelling is that some 
thinking must be done about each word if the ability to spell it 
is maintained as a permanent fact. 


3. The assignment of the lesson is really the period of intro- 
duction to the words that are to be thought about. We will as- 
sume that the assignment consists of five words. It is possible 
for some pupils to write correctly twenty words following a 
memory period of five or ten minutes. It should not be the ob- 
ject of the teacher to see how many words can be written cor- 
rectly, but instead to work with the pupils so that they may re- 
call a word two or three weeks later. Only the best possible 
method will result in the child’s acquiring the word. 


4. The first step in spelling is consideration of the pronun- 
ciation and meaning of a word. It is better to spend three or four 
minutes on a word, emphasizing pronunciation, meaning and 
use, than to spend thirty seconds and later on be unable to spell 
the word. 

5. The second step is for the pupil to form the habit of de- 
termining the difficult part of the word. Suppose the word is 
legible. It is evident that the only difficulty, after a careful 
analysis of the meaning, is the 7. It may help the pupil to keep 
in mind the arrangement of letters if the possible place of error 
is underscored. The poorest habit the child can form is to re- 
peat over and over the letters of a word, as, s-i-n-c-e-r-e-l-y. 
If the reasoning powers are brought into play each day during 
the spelling period, the mastery of words will be made more 
easy and certain, and the pupil will acquire a habit that will be 
of very great value in the future. 


6. The third step in the study period requires considerable 
coaching by the teacher. The pupil must look at a word which 
is divided into syllables, then glance away with an effort to recall, 
before attempting to write the word. If he has been shown many 
times how to do this visualizing, concentrating, and recalling, it 
is not long before the habit is so fixed that he will make the at- 
tack on his own initiative. When this point is reached, he is 
using his latent thinking powers. 

Suppose there are five words to be studied. After all have 
been attacked as suggested, it would be well to attempt to rewrite 
all without referring to the list and without hesitancy. If a pu- 
pil hesitates in spelling a word, it indicates that there has not 
been sufficient preliminary study. He should form the habit of 
knowing when he knows how to spell a word. The teacher should 
work with the child in accomplishing this desired end. To have 
confidence and assurance will mean that he can accomplish the 
work and do it better in less time. 


7. In spelling instruction, 90 per cent of the time should be 
spent in teaching pupils how to learn to spell and about 10 per 
cent in testing. There should be frequent attacks on misspelled 
words. It may be that only certain types of words are missed. 
In cases of this kind a pupil may build a list of similar words, 
making a study of them all. The frequency of the difficulty in 
so many words will often suggest the correct spelling. 


8. Sometimes the teacher has a pupil work on words which 
he has been able to spell correctly for a year or more. This 
routine repetition is absolutely valueless and at the same time 
has a tendency to lower interest and effort to a minimum. A 
pupil should work only on words that he has not fully mastered. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Empirical and Intuitive Fraction Work 





ery HE title of this article does not 

24 refer to any other method than 
that which we have been advo- 
cating in all the preceding arti- 
‘+ cles of this series. We are using 
1 these words because they fre- 
quently occur in discussions of 
method, and an understanding of 
their meaning may help to eluci- 
date our point of view. 

The usual scientific method of the recitation 
for the past few decades has been that dictated 
by Herbart in his five formal steps, namely, prep- 
aration, presentation, comparison, generalization, 
and application. In the first step the teacher by 
question and suggestion causes the child to recall 
familiar ideas with which the new matter is to 
be associated. In the second step she presents 
the new truth in several different instances. In 
the third step she asks the children to compare 
these various presentations. In the fourth step 
the children are supposed to infer a general truth 
from the several specific instances of it. In the 
fifth step the children apply their acquired knowl- 
edge deductively to the solution of similar prob- 
lems. 

Now it is easy to see that this whole frame- 
work is similar to the smooth chute of metal 
down which the children glide without effort dur- 
ing their playground period. The teacher does 
the work, and all that the children have to do is 
just to sit still and slide. ‘The descent to Aver- 
nus is easy!” Nowhere but in the artificial at- 
mosphere of the formal schoolroom do children 
learn in any such way. 


THE EMPIRICAL METHOD IS THE NATURAL WAY 
OF LEARNING 


In the outside world the child wishes to do 
something. Certain obstacles to the immediate 
accomplishment of his purpose thwart him. The 
problem of how to meet the situation confronts 
him. He solves the problem by a trial-and-error, 
experimental procedure; and in so solving it, he 
gains an insight and experience that help him to 
overcome similar difficulties in the future with 
much less effort. 

This is, as we have seen, the most natural and 
desirable method for children in the first stages 
of learning. In fact, it is by this empirical, trial- 
and-error way that the race has climbed the rug- 
ged ascent from savagery to civilization. If we 
would follow the race, we must, in the words of 
Herbert Spencer, proceed “from the empirical to 
the rational.” 

In pedagogy, the word “intuitive” means much 
the same as “empirical.” Coming from the Latin 
Word intueri, “to look upon,” intuition means the 
acquisition of knowledge through direct, or im- 
Mediate, perception, as opposed to the arrival at 
understanding through a process of inductive or 
deductive reasoning. The three-year-old child 
knows intuitively that the three chocolates in 
your one hand are more than the two in your 
other hand and chooses accordingly. He does 
not count, analyze, or infer—he sees and knows. 
As the child is usually most attentive to the 
things he is using in work or play, he acquires 
Intuitive knowledge most readily in connection 
with his activities. Hence the empirical, experi- 
mental, trial-and-error, informal, unscholastic, 
Intuitive method is the child’s natural way of 
learning, 


THE CHILD Must CONFRONT REAL PROBLEMS 


It is not practicable, of course, for children to 
everything by mere fumbling, or unguided 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


experimentation. Time is too short. Children 
must be wisely guided, and short cuts must be 
taken across the circuitous route of the race. 
Due provision, however, must be made for the 
problem situation, and for some freedom and in- 
itiative on the part of the children in attacking 
difficulties. The children, in fact, must be al- 
lowed the right to make mistakes, instead of be- 
ing shoved by the teacher along polished educa- 
tional grooves to a meaningless destination. 

Of course, we do not mean by problem situa- 
tion the child’s confronting the ordinary “prob- 
lems” of the textbook. Most of these present no 
true problem at all. For instance, the child 
learns, through dictation, to multiply a two-place 
number by a one-place multiplier. Immediately 
following the development of the necessary me- 
chanics of the process is found, in the usual text- 
book, a page or two of “problems in multiplica- 
tion.” In each problem one number is expressed 
by two figures and the other by one figure. The 
child does not have to comprehend or even read a 
problem. He understands at once that the great- 
er number is to be multiplied by the lesser, and, 
accordingly, he attends only to the mechanics of 
the situation. We recently reviewed a series of 
textbooks fresh from the publishers wherein 
there was scarcely a real problem to the page, 
nearly every unit of work being composed of so- 
called problems, with identical solutions, and the 
required process suggested in the caption. In 
such books the child is never perplexed, or puz- 
zled; he meets no crossroads situation where he 
has to choose between two or more possible 
solutions. 


APPLYING THE EMPIRICAL METHOD TO THE STUDY 
OF FRACTIONS 


We have tried hitherto in this series of arti- 
cles to set forth as clearly as possible this empir- 
ical and intuitive method. The child has played 
with sticks and the teacher has set problems for 
him. He has been asked, for instance, how many 
five-stick dog houses he could build out of his 
ten-stick house, a simple, but for the six-year-old 
child a real, problem, and he has solved it through 
his own experimental efforts. He has been asked 
how many three-block groups he could count out 
of a pile of twenty-seven blocks, and here, again, 
he has been allowed to experiment with material 
objects for his answer. 

Now when we come to fractions, there is ex- 
cellent opportunity and a like necessity for the 
continuation of the same kind of work. Children 
should enter the fraction field, and work therein 
occasionally for several months, without the ac- 
quisition of any rule or formal procedure except 
such as they themselves arrive at through their 
own experience. 

Let both teacher and children set problems, 
and let the children experiment until they find the 
solutions. Disks and rectangles cut from card- 
board or heavy paper, apples, oranges, blocks, 
kindergarten sticks, pieces of ribbon, strings, 
nuts, pictures and diagrams on the blackboard 
or on paper, scissors, knives, rulers, yardsticks, 
and many other materials, may serve as labo- 
ratory equipment. 


TYPE PROBLEMS FOR THE EMPIRICAL STUDY OF 
FRACTIONS 


The empirical solution of scores of problems 
like the following will provide a concrete basis 
and a clear understanding for all subsequent 
formal work in fractions: 

I. To change a fraction to higher terms (of 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


course, no “cases” or technical terms will 
be used in the classroom) : 

1. Which is preferable, a quarter of a bar 
of chocolate or two-eighths of a bar? Cut 
rectangles from paper; pretend they are 
chocolate bars; mark or cut off the two 
fractional parts and compare. 

2. Which is greater, three-sixths of a pie 
or one-half of a pie? Cut disks for pies 
and solve. 

3. Mary says that three-fourths of an ap- 
ple and six-eighths of an apple are the 
same. Prove whether she is right by cut- 
ting an apple into fourths and eighths. 
To change fractions to lower terms: 

1. There were six cookies on the table and 
Fred ate two of them. How many sixths 
of the cookies did he eat? Use disks for 
cookies and find another fraction to ex- 
press the part he ate. 

2. Make a diagram of a brick of ice cream 
and find a simple fraction for four-eighths 
of a brick. 

3. Fred found “two-twelfths dozen” 
marked on the box in which his two pairs 
of stockings came from the store. What 
simple fraction could have been used on 
the box? Experiment with a dozen objects 
and find out. 

Comparison of unequal fractions: 

1. Which is greater, a badge one-fourth of 
a foot long or a badge one-third of a foot 
long? Cut paper badges and find out. 

2. Charles gathered two-thirds of a dozen 
eggs, and Will three-fourths of a dozen. 
Which boy gathered more eggs? Use large 
nuts for eggs and find out. 

3. Which is preferable, seven-eighths of a 
bar of chocolate or three-fourths of a bar? 
Use paper rectangles to find your answer. 
Changing whole or mixed numbers to im- 
proper fractions: 

1. At a fourth-grade party five and a quar- 
ter bricks of ice cream were eaten, each 
child having a quarter of a brick. How 
many quarter bricks of ice cream were 
eaten? Use rectangles for bricks and work 
out your answer. 

2. Jack sold three and a half dozen eggs to 
his neighbors in half-dozen lots. Use nuts 
for eggs and find how many half-dozens 
he sold. 

3. Mary cut two and a half yards of rib- 
bon into half-yard lengths. How many 
half-yards did she have? Use a string for 
the ribbon and cut accordingly. 


. Changing improper fractions to whole or 


mixed numbers: 

1. At a fourth-grade party each brick of 
ice cream was cut into sixths, and thirty- 
three of these pieces were eaten. How 
many bricks were eaten? Use rectangles. 
2. At the Christmas party each of thirty- 
two children had a quarter-pound bag of 
candy on the tree. How many pounds of 
candy did it take to fill these bags? Use 
pictures or diagrams. 

3. James deposited in the school bank a 
quarter of a dollar each week for thirty- 
six weeks. How many dollars did he de- 
posit? Use toy money or draw circles. 


. Addition: 


1. One morning Will had two chocolate 

bars. In the forenoon he ate half of one, 

and in the afternoon three-fourths of the 

other. He gave the rest away. How much 
(Continued on page 95) 
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and sixth grades, one is forced to consider 
many different phases of the subject. 
Reading cannot be taught in a general 
way with the hope that it will function in all 
the situations of life. There must be definite 
training for specific needs. Dr. W. S. Gray, of 
the University of Chicago, in his monograph on 
reading has listed the ten most frequently men- 
tioned purposes for which reading is used in 
preparing assignments in content subjects. 
They are as follows: 
1. Associating ideas with previous experi- 
ences. 
. Finding answers to “that provoking” ques- 
tion. 
3. Finding author’s aim or purpose. 
4. Finding the most important idea in a 
paragraph or selection. 
5. Selecting important points and support- 
ing details. 
6. Drawing valid conclusions from material 
read. 
7. Selecting facts which relate to a problem 
under consideration. 
8. Judging the validity of statements. 


I: thinking of reading in the fourth, fifth, 


to 


9. Discovering problems for additional 
study. 

10. Remembering and reproducing what is 
read. 


Each one of these purposes is worthy of spe- 
cial consideration. The last one mentioned is 
the least valuable and unfortunately the one 
most often employed. Teachers will find it 
profitable to set up the lesson assignment along 
the lines suggested in this list. Finding the 
author’s aim and purpose and finding the most 
important idea in a paragraph or selection are 
two of the best uses made of reading. 

Two MAIN OUTCOMES IN READING 
In the main, there are two outcomes for which 


a teacher must definitely 
strive. Both of these outcomes 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


tion, hence are lacking in the speed with which 
we should read. One bright young teacher 
said that her eight-year-old niece, taught by 
the newer method of reading, had better habits 
than her own. She was finding it very difficult 
to break down poor habits that had become es- 
tablished. 


PROPER READING HABITS 


Much has been written recently on proper 
habits in reading. Excellent books and arti- 
cles on silent reading are being published. Our 
years of devotion to oral reading have devel- 
oped certain faulty habits, both in the me- 
chanics of reading and in comprehension. The 
pendulum has now swung far from oral read- 
ing, possibly too far. Oral reading has a cer- 
tain social value which is most important. 
There are, however, habits of eye movement 
which can be established only through silent 
reading. These must be fixed early in life if 
they are to function properly. 

Practically all adults have the habit of vocal- 
ization so firmly established that it is impossi- 
ble to overcome it. We mentally pronounce 
each individual word. There may not be the 
slightest movement of the lips or of the vocal 
organs, yet this inner speech makes the rate of 
reading very much less than it should be. The 
eyes should sweep over a group of words in 
regular rhythm. We should comprehend the 
words without mentally pronouncing any of 
them. Careful tests have proved that when the 
proper technic of reading is present, the com- 
prehension will increase with the speed as long 
as the speed is raised to a reasonable point only. 

The speed will vary with different types of ma- 
terials. Authors disagree as to the exact read- 
ing rate to be maintained in each grade. Dr. 
Gray, mentioned above, has given the following 
standard: 


Ohio 





Grades mia oaiv’ vovi! vari vn 


No, of words | | | 
| 90 | 138! 180! 204! 216; 223) 249 


per minute 





The above standard refers to the reading of 
simple material of the narrative type, adapted 
in content and vocabulary to the grades in 
which the tests are given. The increase in the 
rate of speed lessens as children grow older, 
This places much responsibility on elementary 
school teachers. Very few persons improve 
their reading rate appreciably after leaving 
the elementary grades, which constitute the 
habit-forming period of life. It then becomes 
a matter of great concern to see that the proper 
habits are established. 

Many excellent devices and methods are be- 
ing used to insure the proper habits. Flash 
card drills and much practice in rapid reading 
of easy material accompanied by tests in com- 
prehension, should be given. 

Most important of all is the interest of the 
child himself. He should be taken into con- 
plete confidence in the matter. The proper ob- 
jectives should be explained to him, his own 
ability as compared with the standard should be 
shown, and his heartiest co-operation should be 
secured. This is not a difficult thing to do. 
Children like to measure up to a definite goal. 
When one is competing against his own record, 
an ideal situation is established. 

Another important habit to, be established in 
the elementary grades is the use of the dic- 
tionary. A child must have the ability to work 
out new words for himself. He should have a 
healthy curiosity about the meanings of words. 
Children take keen enjoyment in finding syn- 
onyms, in substituting a synonym for the word 
used in the text, and in group contests over the 
number of synonyms possible for each word. A 
good, usable dictionary for each child is a 

necessary part of classroom 
equipment. 
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MAKE CHILDREN WANT 10 
READ 








are equally important. They 
are: ses 
1. To make a child want to 


read. 

2. To give him the proper 

technic in reading. 

When these objectives 
are present in a teacher’s 
consciousness, the work will 
be properly balanced. When 
either is neglected, the child 
will suffer. A college presi- 
dent told a story which illus- 
trated the lack of one of these 
aims. 

He said his son was com- 
plaining one Sunday after- 
noon because he had nothing 
to read. The father said, 
“All the works of George 
Eliot are in that case. Why 
don’t you read one of her 
books?” The boy took down 
a volume which prove to be 
Silas Marner. “Did she write 
that?” he exclaimed. “Then 
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I don’t want any of it. We 
had that stuff in high 
school.” 


We are all familiar with 
the struggle of children who 
have faulty habits in read- 
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reverence 
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ing. Many of us, as adults, OCR aie 


have the habit of vocaliza- 





for the laws -be 
y every American 
mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught 
in schools, in seminaries, and in 
colleges; let it be writlen in primers 
spelling-books and in almanacs; let 
it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls, and enforced 
in courts of justice, and, in short, let 
it become the political religion of 


the nation. - Abraham Lincoln 


In stimulating the desire 
to read, it is necessary to go 
to the children themselves to 
find out what type of ma- 
terial they enjoy reading and 
how they like to read it, and 
it is essential that the teach- 
er discover devices to arouse 
interest not already felt. 

One very successful way 
of making children want to 
read is to set up a problem in 
the introduction to the les 
son. The best problem the 
writer has ever found is the 
story of “The Lady or the 
Tiger?” by Stockton. The 
desire to know the end of 
that story is overwhelming. 
It is tantalizing to find that 
Stockton left the conclusion 
for the reader to supply. 
Moving picture serials make 
use of this device. In 4 
lesser measure any skillful 
teacher can raise a problem 
the answer to which is of 
vital interest to the pupils. 
In some rooms a child selects 
the story for the class 1 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Nest and Eggs of Spotted Sandpiper 


MONG the birds which inhabit our 

marshes and shores are the woodcock, 

sandpipers, snipes, and plovers. , With 

the exception of the plovers, these birds 
probe into the moist earth for their food, and all 
of them nest on the ground. Each of the species 
has a characteristic call by which it may be 
identified. 

THE Woopcock 


On a country road banked on both sides with 
thick woods, I picked up a dead woodcock which 
had been shot but a few hours before. What a 
pity it is that more people do not realize that it 
iscruel to kill birds and animals ruthlessly! If 
children were taught to love the creatures of the 
felds and air there would be less of such so-called 
sport. 

Tenderly, I carried the dead woodcock home. 
lexamined its plumage and features so as to 
make sure of the bird’s identity. This examina- 
tin revealed the following: forehead, slaty; 
beck of head, black, barred with buff; back, 
black, very much margined, mottled, and barred 
with brown and buff; tail, silvery gray beneath; 
and breast and belly, a brownish buff. It was 
ébout a foot long, with a hard, stout bill measur- 
ing nearly three inches. One could readily tell 
something of the life of the bird from its bill. 
Itwas long, stiff, and straight, because the wood- 
tock uses it to bore little holes into moist earth 
to extract worms for its food. Of course, the 
probing does not have to be very deep to get at 
the earthworms, of which it is very fond. 

The woodcock’s nest, which is built on swampy 
ground, contains three or four olive-gray eggs 
streaked with brown and black. The woodcock 
breeds in the northern United States and Can- 
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Wilson’s Snipe 
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ada and winters in the southern states, Central 
America, and parts of South America. 

The woodcock sings, but mostly with its wings. 
The following lines are Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s 
description of its sky dance; “He begins on the 
ground with a formal, periodic ‘peent, peent,’ an 
incongruous preparation for the wild rush that 
follows. It is repeated several times before he 
springs from the ground and on whistling wings 
sweeps out on the first loop of a spiral which may 
take him 300 feet from the ground. Faster and 
faster he goes, louder and shriller sounds his 
wings-song; then, after a moment’s pause, with 
darting, headlong flights, he pitches in zigzags to 
the earth, uttering as he falls a clear, twittering 
whistle. He generally returns to near the place 
from which he arose, and the ‘peent’ is at once 
resumed as a preliminary to another round in 
the sky.” 


THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER 


The edge of a small pond, well-belted with high 
weeds and water grasses, was destined to be the 
place where I should meet the spotted sandpiper. 
I can never forget how happy I was when I saw 
it teetering back and forth on bent-over weed 
stalks a few feet out in the water. 

Because the spotted sandpiper is so frequently 
seen teetering up and down, head up, tail up, then 
making a forward, backward motion, it has been 
given the name of teeter bird or teeter snipe. As 
it flies across the pond or lake, you will hear its 
sharp call of “peet-weet,” often and rapidly re- 
peated. This cry has given the spotted sand- 
piper the name of “peet-weet.” 











Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Upland Plover with Nest and Eggs 


If you are fortunate enough to find a spotted 
sandpiper’s nest, you doubtless will be surprised 
at the large size of the four white, brown-speckled 
eggs. When they hatch, another surprise awaits 
you, as the downy chicks immediately begin to 
run about. Perhaps you can now guess why the 
eggs are so large in proportion to the size of the 
bird. 

SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER 


This little sandpiper is not so common in the 
United States as the spotted sandpiper. However, 
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Spotted Sandpiper 


it often frequents our shores and beaches when 
it is migrating in the spring and early fall. It 
breeds in the Arctic regions. 

In Children of the Midnight Sun Joseph Dixon 
has given us some very valuable information on 
the breeding habits of this little bird. As a 
member of the Harvard Alaska-Siberian Expedi- 
tion of 1913-1914 he spent a year or more on the 
Arctic coast of Alaska, and was thus enabled to 
study the nesting-grounds of many rare birds. 
From his book I have gleaned the following facts. 

The semipalmated sandpipers select a site for 
their home that is well drained and surrounded 
by thick marsh grasses. Here they scratch a 
shallow hole and line it with dead leaves. The 
nest contains four blotched eggs which are so 
large that they are placed with the pointed ends 
facing the center of the nest in order to econo- 
mize space. The parent birds take turns at in- 
cubating. On bright, cloudless days the eggs are 
left for a few hours while the birds feed along 
the edge of a pond or bask in the sun. 

In about seventeen days the eggs hatch. The 
young birds, like their cousins the spotted sand- 
pipers, leave the nest as soon as they come out of 
the shell, and the parents hover them about every 
five minutes during the colder hours of the day. 
As the legs of these young birds are not very 
strong, they droop and extend their wings, using 
them as crutches to keep from falling. 

The brown and buff down of these baby sand- 
pipers blends so well with their surroundings 
that they cannot be seen when motionless. 
Though they find their own food, which consists 
of gnats, flies, and algw, the parents carefully 


guard them (Continued on page 91) 
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A Fifth Grade Speech Improvement Project 


By 


HERE is no doubt that teachers 

throughout the country are, for 
i the most part, endeavoring to 
give very careful and beneficial 
' training toward preparing chil- 
dren under their supervision to 
meet the problems and occur- 
rences of everyday life intelli- 
gently. Until recently, however, 
there has been a noticeable lack 
of interest in matters concerning the correction 
of speech, that is, the correction of slight or even 
exceedingly apparent defects of speech, or the 
misuse of normal speech organs. 

Various educational centers stress different 
methods and try one type of curriculum and then 
another; with the aim of progress always in 
view, we will grant. In short, educators have be- 
come so deeply involved in what to teach and how 
to teach it, that they have failed to attach due 
importance to the pupil’s manner and to the 
clearness and resonance of his voice as he dis- 
courses about what he has learned. 

The ever-increasing intercourse with our inter- 
national neighbors and the development of great- 
er intellectual, industrial, and social relationship 
between nations cannot fail to indicate to us the 
need of keeping close watch of our speech. Many 
Europeans criticize Americans harshly for their 
careless speech, their poor enunciation, and their 
indifferent attitude regarding proper inflection 
and intonation of the voice. Can we honestly 
blame them for such criticism? Can we excuse 
ourselves, as we formerly did, by stating that the 
Europeans meet the less cultured examples of 
Uncle Sam’s children in the American tourists, 
when a goodly number of these tourists to-day 
are from the most highly educated ranks of our 
people? How does the foreign contemporary 
novelist delight in having his American charac- 
ters speak? Are we proud of his idea of the 
American conversationalist? Unanimously, no! 
Then let us improve our speech. 

The clear, pleasant-sounding voice, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, carries much weight. 
People realize this, admire it in others, yet few 
strive to attain it. Why? We are not funda- 
mentally a lazy people, as is proved time and 
again by our vast advances in science, art, and 
literature, but we are lazy in our speech, espe- 
cially in the metropolitan district centering at 
New York. This statement is made by one who 
favors this section in many respects, but who is 
looking at the question squarely from an un- 
biased point of view. 

In Paterson, N. J., Superintendent John R. 
Wilson, General Supervisor of Schools Lewis A. 
Bennert, and Miss Anna McGeachie, who is in 
charge of the speech defect classes, are doing all 
that they can to promote good speech. 

The work which the pupils of our Fifth A 
grade have done in the past term to correct their 
speech has proved astonishingly helpful to them. 
At first it seemed a little difficult for some of the 
children to understand how they could correct 
their speech through oral reading. “What has 
oral reading to do with one’s talking?” some chil- 
dren asked. They soon grasped the idea, how- 
ever, and began to notice that those who took 
great care to read well were also becoming more 
careful to enunciate well when they recited, to 
speak with full, round tones, and to talk in 
smooth, clear sentences. 

After a time the children became so critical 
that they noticed these points in the speech of 
pupils of other classes who recited or took part 
in the assembly exercises, and commented upon 
them during the day in class. It was then that 
the teacher realized that actual benefit was being 
derived. Even those pupils who had heretofore 





disliked reading or anything connected with it 
waxed enthusiastic at this juncture. It was 
amusing to note how alert they were to notice 
mistakes or poor enunciation in each other’s 
speech, and yet it was gratifying to observe the 
spirit in which this was done, for no one seemed 
to resent being corrected. Everyone wanted to 
improve as rapidly as possible. One boy who had 
an extremely noticeable defect in his speech has 
improved wonderfully, and is one of the most en- 
thusiastic pupils in this work. 

One feature which helped a great deal was 
Miss McGeachie’s visit and her lesson on 
“Rhythm.” The children enjoyed practicing all 
of the voice exercises which Miss McGeachie 
gave them. These exercises were designed to 
train the voice to utter smooth, clear sounds. 

When the teacher suggested that the pupils 
have a play dealing with the subject of speech 
improvement for their assembly program, the pu- 
pils were joyful. The teacher worked out the 
lines of the play, and the pupils were content to 
rely on her judgment in the selection of the char- 
acters. She felt that these fifth-grade pupils 
were a little young to plan this part, as some of 
their suggestions showed, though she has found 
pupils in the sixth grade capable of composing a 
play and casting it, as well as helping to train 
the actors. The play was produced before the stu- 
dent body of the school and was much appreci- 
ated. Of course, the humor brought out by the 
careless little boy helped a great deal to interest 
the audience and to encourage the proper atti- 
tude of mind. The manner in which the little 
actors portrayed their parts did the rest. The 
pupils, accompanied by their teacher, gave the 
play at a neighboring school also, and it was well 
received. 

The composition, which comprises parts from 
several compositions of members of the group, 
and which was read during the play by one of the 
characters, explains the pupils’ understanding of 
the work and their great appreciation of what it 
has done for them. 

It might be stated here that the teacher en- 
joyed the work fully as much as the children, and 
is glad to find that it is correlated with every 
subject. On the whole, speech improvement is 
one of the most worth-while things to emphasize 
in the classroom. 


Correction of Speech—A Playlet 


INTRODUCTION BY A PUPIL 


Our class has been spending a great deal of 
time and effort this term in correcting our speech 
through oral reading. We have specialized in 
smoothness and clearness of tone, good enuncia- 
tion, and correct pronunciation; and have worked 
out a little home scene to illustrate this work to 
you. 

CHARACTERS 


Mrs. BENTLEY. 

MARGARET (the elder daughter who goes to 
high school). 

RUTH and LEONARD (the twins). 

Doris, SAMMY, JACK, CHUCK, and TOMMY 
(school friends of the twins). 


SETTING 


Home of the Bentleys. Mrs. Bentley is seated, 
sewing. Margaret is seated, studying from an 
algebra book. 

THE PLAY 


Mrs. BENTLEY—I wonder what is keeping the 
children. The school dismissal bell rang half an 
hour ago. 


MARGARET—Don’t worry, Mother. They have 
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probably stopped co play, or perhaps they wer 
kept in after school. 


(A knock is heard at the door. A voice oyt. 
side calls.) 
VOICE FROM OUTSIDE—Leonard! Leonard! 


MARGARET (opening door) — Hello, Sammy, 
Leonard isn’t home from school yet. 

Mrs. BENTLEY—Ask Sammy to come in and 
wait, Margaret. 

MARGARET—Come in, Sammy. 

SaMMyY—Oh, I can wait on the porch all right, 

Mrs. BENTLEY—It is cool to-day. Do come in, 
Sammy. 

(Sammy enters with bat, glove, and ball 
Margaret resumes her studying.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY—Sit down, Sammy. How ar 
you to-day? I see you intend to play ball. 

SAMMY—Oh, I’m all right, Mrs. Bentley, but 
I sure do get sick of goin’ to school. We’re hay. 
in’ the most foolish kind of thing now. They cal 
it “Correction of Speech,” but I call it “Abusi’ 
Speech.” It’s awful. 

Mrs. BENTLEY—What is it all about, Sammy’? 
I’ve heard the twins speak of it. They seem very 
much interested. 

SAMMY—Well, there ain’t no sense to it a-tall! 
All we do is yell like this, M ah! (He rises 
and loudly sings up the scale.) Sounds like we're 
callin’ fer help. I don’t know what it’s for. | 
wouldn’t bother myself to pay attention even. 

Mrs. BENTLEY—I’m sure I don’t know what it 
is for either, but there must be some good reason 
for doing it, or Miss King wouldn’t have you 
do it. 

SAMMY—Anyway, Miss King bawls me out 
every time I open my mouth to talk. She says, 
“Sammy, what did you say?” (He speaks ina 
squeaky voice.) And then I have to say it over 
after her correct. Why, I can’t be _ bothered 
thinkin’ about every word I say. I got more 
important things to do. Ain’t I de best pitcher 
on de team? 

Mrs. BENTLEY (thoughtfully) — You knov, 
Sammy, I believe that if you paid attention 4 
little to what Miss King tells you, you might be 
more interested. 

(Leonard, Ruth, and Doris enter. 
whistling, the girls are talking.) 

RuTH and LEONARD—Hello, Mother. 
everybody. 

Doris—Hello, Mrs. Bentley. Hello, everybody. 

Mrs. BENTLEY—Hello, children. Sammy has 
been telling me about your work in school, and 
says he doesn’t like it very much. What do you 
think about it? 

LEONARD—You mean the speech correction 
work, don’t you, Mother? (Mrs. Bentley nods.) 
Yes, Ruth and Doris and I, and a lot of the fel 
lows, too, like it, because we are learning to talk 
without stumbling over our words, or mumbling; 
and it is done mostly through our oral reading. 
Those who can read well enough to deserve eight 
in reading are allowed to have extra storybooks 
to read. Miss King lets us choose the ones we 
want to read from a number of books which she 
has selected. This time mine is a book of Indian 
stories, and they are great. 

VOICES FROM OUTSIDE—Leonard! Leonard! 

SAMMY—There’s the gang. Let’s go out and 
play. 

LEONARD (at the door)—Come in, fellows. 

(Jack, Chuck, and Tommy enter.) 

Boys (in chorus)—Hello, everybody. 

Mrs. BENTLEY — Won’t you tell me a little 
about this speech correction work you have beet 
doing at school before you go out to play? I'm 
interested to know what it’s all about. 

(All begin to talk at once.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY—One at a time, please. 

(Continued on page 109) 
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By JOHN T. LEMOS 
We all like to draw pictures. Take your colored crayons and see if you 
can make those below. The shield is the easiest. Next try the cabin, and 
last the Colonial boy. Sketch them first, as shown in drawings at left of 
page, and it will be easier to finish them. 
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Learning to Write—Part V 


THE TEACHER’S PART IN HELPING CHILDREN TO LEARN TO WRITE 
By MARY L. DOUGHERTY 


Instructor in Education, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, and Co-Author with Frank N. Freeman of “How to Teach Handwriting 


N the preceding articles there has 
been an attempt to focus the at- 
tention on the child’s task in 
learning to write. While there 

-' have been from time to time sug- 
i yestions as to assistance which 
the child may need, the viewpoint 
has been that of the child. In 
this article the viewpoint of the 
teacher will be taken in order to 
suggest how she may best give the help that the 
child needs. 





THERE SHOULD BE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
TEACHING WRITING 


Someone has said that writing is the great 
bugbear of school teachers. The subject matter 
is limited—only twenty-six letters and their com- 
binations. The obvious method is drill, but a 
crude combination of subject matter and method 
leads to a deadening monotony against which 
most children rebel at some time. This manner 
of presenting the subject leads many teachers to 
acknowledge that they hate to teach writing. The 
trouble is that teachers have had little or no pro- 
fessional training for teaching others to write. 
They have learned to write, after a fashion, and 
so they have the technical skill necessary, but 
many of them have never seen anything interest- 
ing init. As amatter of fact, much of the teach- 
ing of writing has been merely an attempt to 
force the child into the adult mold. Only about 
ten years ago the first scientific study was made 
to find out how children write and to analyze the 
differences in the writing activity of those who 
did good work from the activity of those who 
did poor work. Professor Freeman reports the 
results of this study and shows the importance of 
this knowledge in teaching children to write.! 

In all upper-grade work and in adult life, writ- 
ing is for the most part used as a tool. The grade 
teacher is responsible for helping the child to se- 
cure an effective tool. To do this she needs two 
kinds of training, pedagogical and _ technical. 
“The teacher must know the principles which 
govern the process of learning to write and must 
have a grasp of the methods which grow out of 
these principles. This is the pedagogical equip- 
ment. In addition to this the teacher must have 
a certain amount of skill in writing in order to 
be able to teach it. This is her technical equip- 
ment.”* While there is need of the technical 
equipment, this has been frequently overempha- 
sized in the requirement of a writing certificate, 
which indicates proficiency in the product rather 
than in the method of teaching. Many a teacher 
can, if given time, place a very satisfactory copy 
on the blackboard for the children to imitate. 
This can be done before school. If the teacher is 
asked to write in front of the class, she makes 
the objection that she cannot write a good copy 
while the children look on. In other words, the 
copy which she puts on the blackboard before 
school is frequently drawn instead of written and 
may be “doctored” in some weak spots. 


DEFINITE PRINCIPLES AND AIMS SHOULD BE 
KEPT IN MIND 
There are certain principles which it is worth 
while for the teacher to have in mind: 


The Handwriting Movement. Supple- 
(Chicago: The 


) Freeman, Frank N., 
mentary Educational Monographs, Vol. II, No. 3. 
University of Chicago Press, 1918), 


2 Freeman, Frank N., and Dougherty, Mary L., How to Teach 
Handwriting (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), p. iii. 


1. There should be much repetition with atten- 
tion on improvement. 

2. The repetition should be distributed through 
a number of periods. 

3. There must be consistency in the correlation 
of writing with other work and in the definite 
carrying over to other periods of gains made in 
practice. 

Furthermore, the adoption of a special set of 
aims for each grade is worth while. The advan- 
tages of this are: (1) It provides for the adap- 
tation of the work to the capacity of the pupils at 
different stages of maturity; (2) it provides for 
progressive advancement based on_ previous 
work; and (3) it provides fresh stimuli and in- 
terest to pupils in a subject which has little vari- 
ety for practice in its actual content, i. e., twenty- 
six letters and their combinations. 


PROPER WRITING MATERIALS SHOULD BE 
SELECTED FOR EACH GRADE 


In the practical matter of teaching handwrit- 
ing we may consider first the materials. These 
should differ with the grade. In the first grade 
much writing should be done on the blackboard. 
The writing done at the seats should be on large 
sheets of paper, about 814 by 11 inches, which 
should have a dull, rather rough finish so that it 
will take the mark easily. The pencil should have 
a large, soft lead and should be long enough to 
discourage the cramping of the fingers. It is 
probably well for the children to begin writing 
on unruled ‘paper so as not to be hampered by 
lines. In the second and third grades the paper 
may be of a smoother finish than in the first 
grade, and it may have a five-eighths inch ruling 
in the second grade and a one-half inch ruling in 
the third grade. A medium soft pencil (No. 2) is 
satisfactory for these grades. If pen and ink 
are used toward the end of the third grade, the 
paper should have a finish hard enough to take 
ink satisfactorily. The penholder should be of 
medium size with rubber or cork tip. The pen 
should be of medium size with a rounded point. 
Above the third grade good ink paper should be 
used with the same kind of pen as suggested for 
the second and third grades, or a little finer. The 
paper for the upper intermediate grades may be 
ruled with a spacing of three-eighths inch, and 
part of the time the writing should be done on 
unruled paper. 

There is some question as to the desirability of 
using blotters and penwipers when ink is used. 
There are objections to their use. The child may 
become finicky and waste time with them. He 
may become careless because they are at hand. 
If the child properly frees his pen from all ex- 
cess ink while writing, there will be little use for 
either blotter or penwiper. Some teachers find 
it a better plan to keep a few blotters at the desk 
for emergencies than to have each child keep his 
own. 


POSITION IN WRITING 


The position in writing is of greatest impor- 
tance. These points should be considered: the 
placing of the desks with regard to the lighting 
of the room; the height of desk and seat, both of 
which should be adjustable; and the relative po- 
sition of desk and seat. The seat should extend 
under the desk a sufficient distance so that the 
child will neither have to lean forward too far 
nor be crowded between the back of the chair 
and the desk. When these mechanical features 
have been cared for attention should be given to 


the correct position of the child in all its aspects 
This has been discussed and illustrated from th 
viewpoint of the child and it is not necessary 
repeat it here. 

An important phase of the position in writing 
is the position of the left-handed child.* Ideally 
this should be the opposite of that for the right. 
handed child as to desk position in relation to the 
writing. Also the paper and arm position will 
with reference to the left hand instead of th 
right hand. The requirement that all down stroke 
in writing should be toward the center of the bod; 
is for the purpose of guarding the eyes from un. 
equal strain. If this is adhered to, left-handed 
children will use a “back-hand” slant of abou 
the same degree as the forward slant of right- 
handed children. It is probable that the at. 
tempt to make such a discrimination in the lower 
grades would result in confusion, but when the 
child has become relatively independent in his 
own writing it is worth while that he be show 
the advantage of such a method and be permitted 
to adopt it. 

The question is sometimes raised as to the 
desirability of requiring left-handed children to 
write with the right hand. The feasibility of 
such procedure depends somewhat on the degree 
of left-handedness. Some children can lean 
rather easily to use either hand and where thi 
can be done there is advantage in the ambidex- 
terity. Where there is very pronounced left- 
handedness with aversion to the use of the right 
hand, there is some reason to think that it is u- 
desirable to attempt to change. It is probable 
that such a change should never be forced. The 
left-handed child is at a disadvantage in the ordi- 
nary classroom where the copies are written by 
the teacher with her right hand, because of the 
child’s tendency to move in the same direction 
with relation to his body that the teacher does, 
i.e, away from the center of the body. Even 
when this difficulty is overcome, he does not see 
the writing done as he must do it. It is very de- 
sirable that every primary teacher be able t 
write with her left hand so as to give to thes 
children a copy which they can follow. 


RHYTHM AND PRACTICE 


In the past the custom of counting for writing 
has been strongly advocated. There is a definite 
advantage in this when rightly used. Its pur 
pose is to accustom the pupils to rhythmic writ 
ing. The counting may be by metronome, which 
will leave the teacher free to assist the writers 
when help is needed. Sometimes music is used 
to give the rhythm. When the purpose of mark 
ing the rhythm has been accomplished, the ull 
form rhythm giving equal time to each count may 
be modified by the pupils to suit individual pref: 
erence, i.e., the work may be in rhythmic units. 
According to Dr. Freeman’s monograph, mel 
tioned at the beginning of this article, it has 
been found that good writers tend to break the 
writing into units which ordinarily correspo! 
to a double stroke, an upward and a downwat' 
stroke. Similar units are made in regular fash 
ion as far as timing is concerned. The po 
writer was found to be inconsistent in move 
ments producing similar letter forms. 

The length of time which the child shall be t* 
quired to practice continuously is of some 1 
portance. Primary children should not have such 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Homemade Bird Houses 


By FRANK I. 


HE bird house which is shown in the 

drawing, and on which the boy in the 
photograph is fitting the roof, is for wrens. 
The other houses are larger and are made 
for other birds. 

Boys and many teachers have asked where 
material could be obtained for shop work 
when funds were not available. Did you 
ever pass a new house or other building un- 
der construction and notice the waste shin- 
gles and pieces of lath? All the bird houses 
shown here, except the one in the vise, were 
made from scrap lath and shingles by very 
young boys. 

A pine packing box usually contains ma- 
terial planed and the proper thickness for 
the wren house. Do you know how to take a 
box apart without splitting the boards? Saw 
the boards about 14 inch from the nails, in- 


stead of knocking them off with the ham- 
mer. This removes the ends containing the 
nail holes. 

Make the front and back of the house. 
They are the same size and shape, the only 
difference being that a hole is made in the 
front piece. The floor and sides come next. 
Assemble the front and back to the floor and 
one side, using l-inch No. 16 wire brads. 
Note that the right side is hinged by two 
nails driven through the front and back into 
it. The purpose of this construction is to 
make it possible to raise the side for clean- 
ing. A screw hook that can be removed with 
the fingers holds the right side in place. 

The roof boards should be fitted in place. 
Nail the one on the right side first and plane 
the peak edge to allow the other side to fit 
tightly over it. The drawing shows that the 


SOLAR, Departmen? of Manual Training, Detroit 


two roof pieces are of different widths. This 
allows one to overlap. 

The hole for wrens should be just one inch 
in diameter. This can be traced from a 
twenty-five cent piece if you do not have a 
compass. Some folks say that a perch 
should not be put on a wren house because 
the sparrows can perch on it. However, | 
always add perches to my houses for decora- 
tion, making them so short that sparrows 
cannot use them. You may or may not put 
a perch on your wren houses. 

This house is shown with a stick fastened 
to its back for attaching to a post or a build- 
ing. Hawever, the house can be hung from 
a bracket if desired. Paint the wren house 
any dull color that will match the surround- 
ings. The box might be cream color and the 
roof green. (Continued on page 97) 
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The Teaching of Oral English in the Grades 


By R. J. GALE 


Instructor in English, Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, New Jersey, and Author of “Elements of Child Training” 


ex T seems essential that before we 
4 can achieve success in any work 
in which we engage we must 
~ realize its value, its importance, 
+! and its necessity, and the teach- 
{ ing of oral English is not an ex- 
ception to this statement. It is 
not difficult to believe that we 
are not achieving desired results 
in teaching this subject because 
we, as teachers, have not yet come to a realiza- 
tion of its value. We are not enthusiastic about 
it. The turning out from our schools of girls 
and boys who are capable of standing squarely 
on their feet and sustaining a connected narra- 
tive, an oral reproduction, or an extemporized 
talk, has not yet become a vital thing to us. We 
spend a great deal of time on written English, 
and yet care in the use of oral English is of more 
importance than care in written English, pri- 
marily because of the fact that it is more fre- 
quently used. 

The ability to speak interestingly, to enunciate 
clearly, to hold the attention of others, to inter- 
pret quickly into understandable words the 
thoughts our minds conceive, are among the most 
usable things our schools can give a child. In 
fact, they make up that part of the intellectual 
equipment, which, above all others, he must have. 
Success in life, to a greater extent than most 
teachers realize, depends on the ease with which 
we express ourselves. 

Results will be quicker in manifesting them- 
selves if the teacher of oral English will adopt 
any one of the several excellent methods of pre- 
senting it, stick to that method until it has been 
used long enough to determine its value, and, 
above all, see that the method is used in all reci- 
tations during the day. The principles of oral 
English should no more be confined to the Eng- 
lish class than should correct spelling be confined 
to the spelling class. Correlation is the secret of 
the successful teaching of English, oral or writ- 
ten. 

Methods of teaching.—Unfortunately, there 
are few good textbooks devoted exclusively to the 
teaching of oral composition. Most English texts 
treat the subject more or less comprehensively as 
an adjunct of written composition. A textbook, 
however, can give to teacher or pupils only the 
fundamentals of the subject. The teacher must 
choose the method of applying those fundamen- 
tals which best fit her pupils’ needs. 

Here are the basic and fundamental principles 
on which a successful presentation of oral Eng- 
lish must be grounded: 

1. The pupil must be familiar with his sub- 
ject, either through knowledge gained by past 
experience, or through present preparation. 

2. For every talk the pupil makes he must pre- 
pare an outline and build up his talk from that 
outline. 

3. Ease of posture and ease in speaking must 
be developed in the pupil through constant prac- 
tice. 

Knowledge of subject—A pupil will naturally 
choose to talk on a subject about which he feels 
he knows something, but the experience of a child 
has been limited because of his years. What he 
knows about any given subject is but a tiny frac- 
tion of what there is to be known about the sub- 
ject. Therefore, only the exceptional child should 
be permitted to present an oral composition with- 
out preparing for it by careful research work in 
books of reference and other sources of material. 
The making of notes is an essential of all worth- 
while research work, 





Books of reference.—It has been said that an 
educated person is not necessarily one who knows 
a great many facts, but one who knows where to 
find needed information. This thought brings 
us to the realization that we are neglecting a 
valuable part of the child’s education if we do not 
develop in him the habit of research, the habit 
of referring to reliable sources of information 
when he does not know the facts or is in doubt 
about them. 

Every child should be taught to use reference 
books freely and often, as a part of the educative 
process through which he is going. If such books 
are not in the school library, they can be bor- 
rowed from the public library. However they 
are secured, every pupil in our schools should 
have easy access to them. Before a topic is as- 
signed to be looked up in reference books, pupils 
should be taught how to make use of the index, 
etc. 

Use of the dictionary.—Perhaps one of the 
greatest single values which a study of oral Eng- 
lish offers a pupil is a steady increase of the num- 
ber of words in his vocabulary. Systematic use 
of the dictionary is a potent method of increas- 
ing the vocabulary. 

The first lessons in the use of the dictionary 
should begin in about the fourth grade and 
should be simple, consisting of little more than 
having the pupil realize that such a book exists 
and that if he will learn to make use of it, it 
will prove a friend to him. A frequent use of the 
dictionary in the presence of the class should be 
made by the teacher. 

In the fifth grade the pupil should possess a 
dictionary of his own and there should be reg- 
ular use of it by the class as a whole in finding 
words assigned by the teacher. Those pupils who 
show inclination toward an independent use of 
the dictionary should be encouraged by the 
teacher. 

In the sixth grade the pupil should be able to 
find a desired word without much difficulty and 
should also be able to choose the meaning which 
best fits the use he wishes to make of the word. 
In the seventh grade he should be able to use the 
dictionary freely and skillfully. The “dictionary 
habit” should now be well established. 

No girl or boy should be permitted to leave the 
grades without a definite recognition of the dic- 
tionary as a court of last resort when information 
on the spelling, pronunciation, or definition of a 
word is desired. They should feel that the dic- 
tionary helps to smooth the pathway of intel- 
lectual development. 

Increasing the vocabulary.—It should be our 
constant endeavor as teachers of oral English to 
increase the number of words in the vocabularies 
of our pupils. We should let no week of the 
school year go by without adding a few new 
words to those with which they are already fa- 
miliar. Stress the fact that we learn to use new 
words only by using them. 

Here are several ways in which pupils may add 
words to their vocabularies: 

1. By reading newspapers, magazines, and 
books. Reading is the easiest and pleasantest 
way of increasing one’s vocabulary. After once 
seeing a word on the printed page, a child will 
recognize it and sense its meaning when he sees 
it again. 

2. By making a list of words whose use and 
meaning are unfamiliar, and consulting the dic- 
tionary about them. 

3. By using new words in daily conversation 
as soon as their meaning is clearly understood 
and their pronunciation is mastered. 


Only the interest and inspiration of the teach. 
er will supply the pupils with the necessary ep. 
thusiasm to continue this work. In presenting 
exercises for increasing the vocabulary it is best 
to assign some such definite tasks as these: 

1. Choose five new words from your geogra- 
phy. 

2. Choose ten new words from your reader, 

3. Choose five new words from the library 
book you are reading. 

4. After the meaning and correct pronuncia- 
tion of these words have been learned, use them 
in class. 

Here is a list of definite ways in which the 
teacher can continue the children’s interest jn 
increasing the vocabulary. 

1. Have each member of the class make out a 
list of one hundred words of which he is sure as 
to meaning, spelling, and pronunciation. Ex- 
change papers. Have each pupil copy from the 
list he receives the words which are unfamiliar 
to him and learn them so that they can be placed 
on his own list. Do this every day until each pa- 
per has been around the class. Thus, each pupil 
will have added a number of words to his vocab- 
ulary which are in the vocabularies of girls and 
boys of his own age and grade. 

2. Encourage each pupil to keep a small note- 
book constantly with him and to enter in it all 
new or unfamiliar words he may hear. When 
opportunity permits, he is to learn the spelling, 
pronunciation, and meaning of these words and 
use them in his conversation. 

3. Keep a list of new words on the blackboard 
and use them in class daily. 

4, Insist on one new word being used in each 
pupil’s oral recitation. 

5. Have occasional drills similar to this one: 
Choose five words that pupils use in games. Have 
pupils translate these words into words that they 
would use in conversation with a well-educated 
old gentleman who knows nothing about slang; 
with a college professor; with a newly arrived 
Englishman. 

6. Make a list of commonly used words, such 
as wonderful, beautiful, cute, awful, and have 
pupils find substitutes for them. 

7. Using such headings as animals, birds, fish, 
plants, trees, flowers, fruit, etc., have contests to 
see which pupils can find the greatest number of 
words to go under each. 

8. Choose adjectives to modify the nouns 
chosen in No. 7. 

Making outlines—The making of an outline 
by a pupil who is going to present an oral recita- 
tion is an absolute essential. Not one pupil ina 
hundred can prepare a worth-while talk without 
an outline. In the lower grades the work in oral 
English should begin with the one-sentence story. 
The next objective is the three-sentence talk or 
story. This should always be based on an outline 
prepared by the pupil. Here is a very simple out- 
line which beginning pupils may be taught to use. 
Variations of this outline should suffice through 
the fourth grade. 

1. Answers to the questions: When? Where? 

2. An answer to the question: What happened? 

3. Finish the story. 

In the fifth and sixth grades more may be add- 
ed to the outlines as the demands of oral comp0- 
sition grow greater. Here is a suggested outline 
on which a story of from three to six sentences 
may be built: 

1. A sentence or two of introduction, answe!- 
ing the questions: Where? When? Why? 

2. Introduction of the characters in descrip- 


tive sentences. (Continued on page 82) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


CONNECTICUT: THE MOUNTAIN LAUREL 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


ach- HE mountain laurel, which is Connecticut’s floral emblem (chosen by the State Legislature), is a beautiful bush with delicate pink flowers. 
en- It is a relative of such plants as the rhododendron and azalea, and grows on hillsides. It is found only in eastern localities. So far, it has 
ting not been raised in the country west of the Mississippi. 

best Because of the fact that this bush does not grow in the fields where butterflies and bees are plentiful, Nature has planned to have the 
laurel take advantage of the insects that do come its way. When a bee creeps into the laurel flower searching for honey (Continued on page 105) 
yr a- 
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Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Y seven-year-old nephew came to me on 

a holiday morning in great excitement. 

“Look, Auntie. I found this little book 

on your desk. It has pictures and words, 

and I’m finding a picture for every word. Could 
I mark it, please?” 

A pencil, a few words of instruction as to how 
to mark, four minutes of eager and concentrated 
effort, and my nephew had recorded on a stand- 
ard scale a measure of his ability to understand 
printed symbols. Thus naturally and delightfully 
does the Detroit Word Recognition Test solve 
the important and difficult problem of testing 
silent reading in the first 
and second grades. 
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Testing Beginners in Reading 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


only words that the child might be expected to 
know. 


THE DETROIT WORD RECOGNITION TEST 


In 1925 there was published the Detroit Word 
Recognition Test by Eliza F. Oglesby, which 
meets these difficulties admirably. Each form 
contains forty words or phrases with a picture 
in irregular order for each word or phrase. The 
children are directed to draw a line from the 
word to the picture which corresponds to it. The 
test therefore can be given to the whole grade at 
once, involves no writing, is short and extremely 
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adequate, are standardized, and adding or taking 
away one sentence may spoil your test. 
3. Keep your manner quiet and businesslike 
Neither make light of the test nor overemphasiz. 
its importance. Above all, remember that yoy 
are now the examiner, not the teacher. During 
learning situations you may help the children gl] 
you wish, but during a test you should be the im. 
personal examiner, giving no help either by word 
or sign. One bit of assistance would make yp. 
fair the comparison of your results with the 
norms. 
4, Follow the time allowance (four minutes) 
to the second. A sto 
watch helps in accurate 








THE NEED OF PRIMARY 
SILENT READING TESTS 


No grades need reading 
tests more than the first 
two. The entire modern 
emphasis on silent reading 
brings the danger that the 
teacher may fail to dis- 





chair 





baby 


timing. If an_ ordinary 
watch is used, it must have 
a second hand. Allowing 
five seconds too much time 
means results 2 per cent 
higher than your class de. 
serves. 

5. The scoring is simple, 
and the directions in the 
manual should be followed 
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few pupils in her grade for 
some time. The shy little 
readers who have unusual 
ability in thought-getting 
and the glib rote readers 
who are especially handi- 
capped in understanding 
what they read need to be 
discovered early in their 
school life. Some method L 
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point on or clearly indi- 
cating the correct picture 
is right, of course. Fre 
quently, however, the poor 
muscular co-ordination of 
the little readers presentsa 
problem as to the correct- 
ness of a mark. If you re 
mind yourself of the pur- 
pose of the test, which is 








of testing silent reading 











can alone detect these chil- 
dren. 

The formation of read- 
ing groups should be most 
carefully done in these 
grades, as an incorrect rate 
of progress at the begin- 
ning may cause habits of 
inattention and failure in 
children who would other- 








a girl running 





a bird in a tree 











not to measure accuracy in 
drawing lines, but to ascer- 
tain whether the child 
knows the meaning of the 
words, your judgment 
should tell you whether to 
allow the mark or not. 


INTERPRETATION AND USE 
OF RESULTS 











wise be learning to suc- 
ceed. The extensive use of 
the project method in pri- 
mary grades requires that there be some check 
on the progress the children are making in basic 
skills. Otherwise, we may find at the end of a 
year of informal teaching that our children have 
not accomplished all that the course of study re- 
quires. The supervisor and experimenter in edu- 
cation likewise need such a test for evaluating 
the success of different teachers or of different 
methods. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE MET BY AN ADEQUATE 
PRIMARY READING TEST 


Satisfactory measurement of silent reading in 
the first and second grades must surmount cer- 
tain difficulties. 

1. A useful test needs to be a group test, be- 
cause individual testing takes more time than the 
primary teacher can spare. 

2. Writing cannot be involved, for if we ask 
beginners to write answers to questions, we may 
be testing their lack of writing ability rather 
than their reading skill. 

8. Interest in the test material must be spon- 
taneous and sustained throughout the entire time 
of the test, or our results will be merely a meas- 
ure of the child’s ability to give attention. 

4. The child’s reading vocabulary in these 
grades is so restricted that the test must involve 


From Detroit Word Recognition Test, Copyright 1925 by World Book Company,’ Publishers, Yonkera-on-Hudson, New York 


The Practice Page from Detroit Word Recognition Test 


interesting, and was scientifically made from 
words common to The Teacher’s Word Book, by 
Edward L. Thorndike, and ten widely used first 
readers. The make-up and the illustrations show 
not only care, and understanding of the child 
mind, but also careful objective checking for va- 
lidity. Norms are given not only for half grades 
at the beginning and end of each term, but also 
for bright, normal, and dull groups within these 
grades, meeting a need frequently voiced by 
teachers of differentiated groups. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TESTING 


To make possible a fair comparison of your 
median score with the Detroit norms, the test 
must be given under standard conditions. A few 
rules carefully followed will make the test of even 
the inexperienced teacher a safely comparable 
one. 

1. Study carefully the Manual of Directions 
which comes with the test. Pay particular at- 
tention to Part III, which gives the specific direc- 
tions for administering the test. Become thor- 
oughly familiar with the direction words and in- 
structions. 

2. Follow these directions word for word. 
However much you long to add a word of expla- 
nation, restrain yourself, These directions are 


The greatest criticism 
which one can make of the 
testing done by teachers is 
not that they do not give a test well, but that 
after the test is given and corrected, nothing 
more is done. Hundreds of dollars and hours of 
time have been spent on tests which have yielded 
nothing constructive in teaching. A good test is 
too valuable to be used as an educational toy for 
a few minutes and then forgotten. Testing read- 
ing does not improve reading; it merely meas 
ures the progress made, sets a norm for compati- 
son, and reveals the class and individual needs. 
The studying and use of test results is not neatly 
so spectacular as testing, but it is the purpose 
for which tests are given and here the teacher 
begins her really creative work. 

1. Tabulation—For her own use, the teachel 
should make a table of names and scores such 4 
the following. The highest score should be 1 
corded first. The median is the middle scot 
counted or computed. Whether this tabulation 
is shown to the class depends on the purpose of 
giving the test and one’s policy of allowing inter 
pupil comparisons. 


Rank Name Score 
1 Helen J. 18 
2 Charles F. 15 
3 Milton B. 11 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Projects for the First Grade—Part IV 


By LOIS MATHIS 


Critic Teacher, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunisville, Texas 





An Attractive Valentine Costume 


Thorndike states, is happiness, not re- 

mote, but present. The child is living 

now; he must be happy now. The happy 
child in the happy schoolroom is the result of 
the efforts of the teacher. A properly planned 
schoolroom, a set of plans properly arranged 
by the teacher with the child in mind, and a 
well-trained teacher will bring about this every- 
day happiness for the child. 

The child should be allowed to be his natural 
self, The schoolroom should not differ vastly 
from his cozy, attractive home. Perhaps the 
schoolroom is cozier and more attractive than 
any home which some of the children have 
known. The school should be a continual work- 
shop where happy childhood engages in the busi- 
ness of life under ideal conditions. In a school 
of this nature the children are seen moving 
about in a normal way, engaged whole-heartedly 
in interesting, childlike occupations. It is evi- 
dent that they are learning to direct and con- 
trol themselves. They are encouraged to be orig- 
inal, thoughtful, and neighborly; and the habits 
of industry, courtesy, and independence have a 
chance to develop. The children learn by work- 
ing out problems which are met with in the typi- 
tal activities of life. The following projects are 
examples of this type of work. 


0): of the chief aims of education, Dr. 


VALENTINE PROJECT 


As is the custom everywhere, merchants dis- 
play valentines several weeks prior to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. In the window of the store across 
the street from the school there were many 
bright-colored, heart-shaped, exquisitely 
designed valentines. Each morning the 
thildren could be seen admiring these 
pretty tokens. This stimulated the 
making of valentines at school. 

One day a little girl who had made a 
ted heart showed it to the other children. 
Immediately they all became interested. 
The little girl said, “This is to be my 
little cousin’s valentine. I’m going to 
send it to her.” Another child said, “Oh, 
kt’s make them for each other.” The 
ther children agreed that making pretty 
Valentines would be much better than 
buying them. 

_ When one child had finished his read- 
Ing lesson he said, “Could we read a 
valentine story?” Before the teacher 
‘ould answer, another child remarked, 

I know where there is a good one.” 

He told the name of the story and the 


number of the page on which it began in the 
reader. 

In number work the teacher gave out the fol- 
lowing little problem: “Billy wants to make 
some valentines. He already has colors, but he 
must buy the other materials. He buys paper 
for five cents, paste for five cents, and ribbon 
for five cents. How much money did Billy spend? 
His father gave him twenty-five cents; how 
much did he have left?” Following this the 
teacher let the children make up problems and 
give them to the class. Needless to say, the 
children’s problems all concerned the making 
of valentines. 

It was decided that the room needed to be 
trimmed for this season. <A decorative border 
was made by the children and put on the wall 
by them. The teacher acted as a helper in sug- 
gesting the arrangement, in selecting some of 
the color combinations, and in judging the bet- 
ter and poorer qualities found in the finished 
products. 

In talking about the valentines, one little girl 
said, “Let’s give the dolls a valentine party.” 
All the children agreed. 

Of course, invitations were necessary. In the 
making of these it became necessary to know 
how to spell the words valentine, invite, and the 
day of the week on which they had decided to 
have the party. These were put on the black- 
board by the teacher as they were called for by 
the children. 

The problem of entertaining their toy visitors 
at the party became the next vital question. 
This was settled by deciding to sing songs, play 
games, and tell stories. The need for valentine 
stories again arose. The teacher read stories 
selected from some of the supplementary readers. 
She also told some stories from her stock of 
various types of stories. The ones that the chil- 
dren liked best they learned to tell. Somebody 
suggested, “Let’s dance. We can carry the dolls 
and they can dance, too.” The children’s favo- 
rite phonograph record was selected for the 
dance. They decided to be flowers dancing in 
the breeze, for they thought that this dance 
would please the dolls. 

The following is an outline for the Valentine 
Project: 


I. Decorations— 

1. Let the children make valentines and 
put them on the walls. 

2. Children may draw and cut valentines 
from paper to give to each other. 

3. Fancy colored paper may be used for 
decorations on these valentines or they 
may be colored with crayon. 





Flowers Dancing in the Breeze 





The Baby Rode in the Parade on Washington's 
Birthday 


II. Party or valentine box— 

1. If the children decide on a party, let 
them plan it from proper motivation by 
the teacher. Perhaps a doll’s party, sim- 
ilar to the one described above, would 
interest them. Let the children bring 
their dolls and toy bears from home. 

2. For a valentine box or post office, the 
children must select a postmaster. If 
the names are written on the valentines, 
the teacher will have to be the post- 
master. If the children put the valen- 
tines, unaddressed, into a box, one for 
each child, the children may select a 
postmaster. To give more of the chil- 
dren an opportunity to take part in the 
activities, mail carriers should be pro- 
vided for different parts of the room. 


III. Songs— 
1. “Did You Ever See a Lassie?”—Cramp- 
ton and Worlaster: The Song Play 
Book. 
IV. Games— 


1. “Dancing Dolls’—Francis M. Arnold: 
Child Life in Music. 

2. “This Is the Way My Dolly Walks’— 
Caroline Crawford: Dramatic Games 
and Dances. 

V. Suggested stories to be told to the children— 

1. “Big Brother’s Valentine’—Bailey and 
Lewis: For the Children’s Hour. 

2. “Elaine’s Valentine’—Lucy Wheelock: 
Stories for Little Children. 

38. “The Little Brown Valentine’—Madge 
A. Bigham: Stories of Mother Goose 
Village. 

4. “Little Miss Muffet’s Valentine”—Jbid. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PROJECT 


National holidays are of as much interest to 
children as to adults. February 22 is a 
day to be planned for in the primary 
room. In beginning the Washington 
Birthday Project it would be well to tell 
the children that George Washington, 
who was born on this day, was a great 
soldier. This means much more to first- 
grade children than does the fact that 
he was our first president. Every child 
has seen soldiers, or pictures of soldiers; 
so when told that George Washington 
was a great soldier, the children imme- 
diately become interested in him. 

After St. Valentine’s Day, the valen- 
tines which were put upon the wall must 
be taken down. Something else must 
take the place of this border and the 
other room decorations. Flags will be 
thought of first. Perhaps the teacher 
and several children will have real 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—VI 


INTRODUCING THE LONG VOWEL SOUNDS 
UGGESTED work for February: long 7; 
equivalents, ie, igh, y; long u; equivalent, 
ew; consonant c, soft, as in ice; rule for 
length of vowel preceding final e. 

“How many little vowel folk do you know? 
And how many consonants? Ever so many more 
of them than of vowels there are! But the vowel 
folk have a way of making up for being so few 
in number. Each one of them can say several 
things, while most of the conso- 
nants can say only one, so that 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


children underline families and work out the 
word, 


PRESENTING LONG Y 


“Do you remember this unusual one of the let- 
ter folk who can be either a consonant or a vowel? 
You are acquainted with him when he says the 
same thing short i does. Meet him now, in these 
words, when he gives the long i sound: by, my, 
try, fly, why, shy, ery, sly.” 


PRESENTING LONG U AND EQUIVALENT EW 


Introduce the long ~ much as long 7 was pre. 
sented. Tell the children to think of the othe 
person in order to recall what it says. Empha. 
size that it is the letter’s name sound. Ask them 
to find it in the name of the month. Call attep. 
tion to the narrow, close position of the lips jr 
enunciating it, as contrasted with the position jp 
giving the wide or short sound. Have childrey 
sound words containing the sound. Build words 


While working with this sound 





w es 


try to establish in the childre, 








the vowels really amount to quite 


the habit of pronouncing cor. 








as much in the word world. 
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upon the phonogram ew. 











PRESENTING LONG I 


; 


“What is the sound which you 
know for this letter, 7? An- 
other sound it has is 7 (long 7). 
Think of yourself to remember 
it. One of these sounds is called 
the long sound of this letter, and 
the other is called the short 
sound. Which is which, do you 
think? Listen to them as I say 
them both. Why do you say 
that the first sound you learned 
is the short one?” (It takes so 
short a time to say it.) “How 
much longer it takes to say this 
new sound! Do you notice, too, 
how the short sound seems to tip 
up at the edges, while the long q 
sound comes out straight through 
my narrowed mouth? We have 
learned to open our mouths wide 
in speaking the short 7. Some- 
times short 7 is called the open 
sound of 7, while long 7, spoken 
through the narrowed mouth, is 
called the close sound.” (The 
long i is diphthongal, being 
formed of the sounds ah-ee.) 

“When this letter has the long 
sound, it tells its own name, 
which is i (long 7). All the vow- 
els have a long sound, and the 
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In February 


Oh, they say it’s growing colder every day, 
That the winter’s growing bolder every day; 
Since the woodchuck’s gone to sleep 

In his cavern dark and deep, 

There'll be six weeks more of snowing, 

Of freezing and of blowing, 

Every day. 


But the day’s a little longer every day, 
And the sun’s a little stronger every day; 
If we're patient for a while, 

We shall see the summer smile, 

And the buds will soon be showing, 

For they’re growing, growing, growing, 
Every day. 


And the birds will soon be singing every day. 


Northward now they'll soon be winging every day; 


Though the frost is in the air, 
There’s a feeling everywhere 
That the skies are growing clearer, 
And the springtime’s drawing nearer, 
Every day. 
—ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT 


rectly those commonly mispro. 
nounced words, new and bly. 
Teach them that the person who 
speaks our language beautifull 
is the one who gives the letter 
sounds their correct value, 


GAMES FOR DRILL 


We have stated that we do not 
use diacritical markings to help 
children in the sounding of 
words in the early grades. Hov- 
ever, in drill upon long and 
short vowel sounds when the 
letter stands alone, it will he) 
the child to understand which 
sound you wish given if you will 
introduce the markings in a per 
manent chart of equivalents.” 
The child has been prepared for 
them by having his attention 
called to the fact that the short 
vowel sound seems to tip up at 
the edges, while the long name 
sound comes out straight. 

He will find no confusion or 
difficulty in the markings. Con- 
siderable drill is necessary upon 
the long and short sounds to- 
gether, contrasting one with the 
other, so that the child may learn 
to respond to either symbol in- 
stantly. In words he is taught 
to give the correct value to the 
vowel by observing what follows 
it: do not carry the markings 
into word study. 


The Vowels Will Catch You— 
If You Don’t Watch Out! 
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Place the vowels upon small 
cards, putting over each the 























long sound of each one is the 
vowel’s own name. But if a vow- 
el has two sounds, how are we 
going to tell which one to give it ' 
when we meet it ina word? Let 

us see if we can discover a way 

to tell. What is this word?” 

(Write pin.) “Which sound of a} 

i? But what is this word?” 

(Write pine beneath pin.) “You 

must put the long sound of 7 in 

that word. What are these: win, wine; Dit, 
bite; rip, ripe? In each case, what is the differ- 
ence between the two words? Does the e on the 
end say anything? 

“E on the end of a word has something about 
it that is like the falling of the snow; like the 
middle of the night; like the walk of a child who 
goes through the halls properly; like the manner 
of a child sounding his words in a way that is 
thoughtful of others. It is silent. Now many 
words contain silent letters which are quite use- 
less. But e on the end of a word is silent and yet 
powerful. It has a work todo. It has a message 
for you. Can you figure out, by studying these 
words, just what that message is? Can you re- 
member the rule: E coming at the end of a word 
is silent; but it makes the vowel coming before it 
tell its own name?” 

Build words upon the phonograms ide, ite, ile, 
ipe, ine, ire, ive, ime, and ice (tell the children 
that c sometimes says s). 
Write valentine upon the blackboard. Leg the 


Equivalents ie, igh (ay, ey, eye, and uy occur 
so infrequently that the child need not be bur- 
dened with them now). 

“Sometimes when I ask one of you to do an 
errand for me, you are quite willing but you ask 
if a little friend of yours may not go with you. 
Little letter folk are like that sometimes, too. 
They are quite willing to do their errand, their 
business in the word world, all alone, but they 
like to have a little friend along with them—a 
silent partner. We find little families of letter 
folk in which one does all the talking and the 
other is the silent partner. Here is one of them, 
ie. The i does the talking; but the e keeps him 
company. Knowing that, can you sound these 
words: die, fie, lie, pie, tries, flies? 

“Another family in which the long 7 does all 
the talking is this one, with two silent partners, 
igh.” Build words upon the phonogram. 

Let the teacher place the four symbols for long 
i upon the same flash card to help the children 
associate them as having a common sound. 


marking for the short vowel 
Duplicate the i and u, giving the 
markings for the long vowel sound. One child 
takes the pack of cards, and challenges another 
child to win them from him. He shows the sec 


" ond child the sound represented by the top card; 


the second child responds. The top card is quickly 
removed to the back of the pack, while the set- 
ond child responds to the one then exposed. If 
he names all correctly he wins the pack. 

Place the marked sounds upon the blackboard, 
giving brisk drill by having a child respond 4 
you indicate with the pointer. 

Magic 

Place upon the blackboard a list of words such 
as tub, rip, kit, win, slim, rid. Have the childret 
pronounce them; close their eyes. Add e to each 
word. Children open their eyes. Tell what ha 
happened. Ask them what is the effect of that ¢ 
Have them sound the new words. : 

Vary by writing cub. Ask: “Can you make It 
say cube, Grace?” Write slide. Ask: “Can you 
make it say slid, Mary?” (Continued on page %) 
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Mary A. Livermore— Who Helped Save the Union 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


HAT can be going on in the 
woodshed?” said Mrs. Rice 
to her husband. “Mary has 
been talking steadily for the 
last fifteen minutes, and the other children 
have not uttered a sound.” Unobserved, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rice peeked in at the woodshed 
door. On logs arranged to imitate the pews 
of a church five little Rices and a dozen or 
more wooden sticks made a congre- 
gation for the earnest little preacher 
who stood before them. 

“And secondly,” Mary was say- 
ing, with her plump forefinger 
raised impressively. 

Mrs. Rice smiled, but her husband 
sighed. “I wish Mary had been a 
by, so that she might have been 
trained for the ministry,” he said. 

Although Mary Rice was never 
the minister of a church, she did be- 
come a preacher in a certain sense. 
When the Civil War broke out, 
Mary, by that time Mary Livermore, 
was one of the few women who 
succeeded in getting to the front to 
bring relief to the wounded. In 
public meetings throughout the 
country, she told so eloquently of 
the sufferings she had seen and of 
the comforts which the soldiers 
needed and the Government could 
hot supply, that great sums of mon- 
'y poured in for this purpose. An 
ganization called the United 
States Sanitary Commission had 
been formed to help the Government 
in supplying hospitals and camps, 
and to this organization the money 
was turned over. Money, however, 
8 not the only thing necessary in 
4time of crisis. There must be 
skilful planning to see that it is used 
tothe best advantage. Mary Liver- 
more had both a straight-thinking 
brain and capable hands. As one 
of the leaders of the Sanitary Com- 
mission in the Northwest, she dem- 
strated that she could act, as well 
8 speak, and her ability to plan and 
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Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


organize proved even more valuable to the 
country than her gift for speaking. 

Mary Rice was born in Boston, Decem- 
ber 19, 1821. With six generations of Welsh 
ministers as forbears, it was no wonder that 
preaching came naturally to her. 

Thinking of others seemed as much second 
nature to Mary as preaching. Even as a 
child, she was always putting others before 





Mary A. Livermore 


Who played preacher as a child. 

Who was always kind to neglected children at school. 

Who helped organize women for relief work at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. 

Who spoke all over the United States to raise money 
for the soldiers. 

Who lectured on temperance and woman suffrage. 





herself and taking their worries on her small 
shoulders. She was only twelve when she 
thought of trying to earn money to help her 
father. She was not at all fond of sewing, 
but she went into a shop for three months 
to learn the trade. Then for three months 
longer she worked there for the sum of 
thirty-seven cents a day. Wishing to earn 
more than that, she took home, to make at 
night, a dozen flannel shirts, for 
which she was to receive six and a 
half cents apiece. Working as hard 
as she could, often till nearly morn- 
ing, she could not finish them in 
time. When her employer called for 
them, her mother learned what she 
had done. Mrs. Rice was very much 
distressed that her little daughter 
had tried to do this work. 

“We are not so poor as that,” 
she told Mary. “My dear child, 
what is to become of you if you 
take all the cares of the world on 
your shoulders!” 

Mary finished the shirts with her 
mother’s help, but would take only 
half of the money, saying that it 
was all she had earned. 

Mary went to the public schools in 
Boston, and was a great favorite 
there. A leader in the games at re- 
cess time, she always took care that 
the shabbily dressed children were 
included. In her classes she was 
bright and quick and received a 
medal for scholarship when she was 
graduated at the age of fourteen. 

The minister of the church which 
the Rices attended became interested 
in Mary, and helped her to enter 
Charlestown Female Seminary. She 
did such excellent work that when 
there was a vacancy on the staff, 
she was asked to fill it. By this 
teaching she worked her way 
through the school and finished the 
four years’ course in two years. 

Mary’s next two years were spent 
as a governess on a Virginia plan- 


(Continued on page 107) 
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: Quebec—Past and Present 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NLY forty-three years after 
Columbus made his first voy- 
age to the New World, a bold 
French explorer, Jacques 
4 Cartier, appeared off the 
i northeast coast of North 
America, having sailed across 
the ocean on a voyage of dis- 
On the festival day of St. Lawrence, 





covery. 
Cartier entered the waters of a great gulf 


that indented the land he had reached. He 
named the gulf “St. Lawrence,” in honor of 
the saint. Later, the name was also applied 
to the river that flows into the gulf. The 
broad river beckoned the explorer to enter 
the portals of this unknown and heavily for- 
ested land, but he dared go no farther, as 
winter was close at hand. 

The next year found Cartier again sailing 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. As his ship 
proceeded up the broad bosom of the mighty 
river, there was unfolded before him an ever- 
changing picture of charming isles, steep 
cliffs, distant mountains, primeval forests, 
and simple savages—scenes upon which no 
white man had previously gazed. This brave 
band of explorers decided to remain in the 
new-found land. In the winter, as food was 
scare and the cold intense, the white men 
suffered greatly; when spring came twenty- 
five of them had died. The remainder of 
the band spent the following summer in 
further exploration. Before winter again 
descended upon the land, Cartier and his 
men were back in France. 

Cartier gave a favorable report of his dis- 
coveries. The new country showed much 
promise of becoming a valuable colony. The 
land was rich in forests and fur-bearing 
animals. Birds were abundant, the streams 
were full of fish, and, if clearings were made 
in the forests, crops would grow in the fer- 
tile soil. Here was indeed a wonderful op- 
portunity for France to start a colony and 
claim the land. 

However, not until seven years after 
Cartier’s first visit, was an attempt made to 
settle the region. Unfortunately, the effort 
to colonize proved a disastrous failure, for 
the people who came over did not know how 
to live a pioneer life in a wilderness country. 
Most of them died the first winter, and the 
remainder returned to France the following 
spring. For fifty years thereafter coloni- 
zation of tle land was given up entirely. 

A change, however, was at hand. A group 
of settlers landed on a narrow strip of land 
along the river which Cartier had discov- 
ered. Soon their axes were ringing and the 
trees were crashing to the ground. When 
they had finished their task a strong fort 
within a wooden enclosure nestled at the base 
of the towering cliff. Thus, in 1608, the city 
of Quebec was founded. The land was 
claimed for France, and was called “New 
France,” in honor of the mother country. 


The leader of the settlers was Samuel de 
Champlain. 

Little did those first settlers know of the 
part which Quebec was to play during suc- 
ceeding centuries in the destiny of races. 
Because of its dominating position upon the 
heights overlooking the river, which was so 
narrow that the inventions of warfare could 
prevent the further progress of the enemy 
into the region beyond, Quebec was master of 
the situation. The nation possessing Quebec 
controlled an empire, because the pathway 
made by the river was the only means by 
which the country could be penetrated. The 
trackless forests on each side of the settle- 
ment were barriers to all save beast and 
bird and savage man. 

Many enemies tried to gain possession of 
Quebec as the years went by. The Iroquois 
Indians attacked the town at intervals for 
over a hundred years because Champlain had 
allied himself with the Hurons, who were 
enemies of the Iroquois. In spite of Indian 
troubles, however, the colony continued to 
grow. 

In 1629, while England and France were 
at war, Quebec was captured by Sir David 
Kirke. The whole territory of New France 
was surrendered to England. At the end of 
three years, according to the terms of the 
treaty made between the two countries, it 
was returned to France. 

As the years passed, it looked as though 
Champlain’s dream of a great French empire 
in America were to come true. Under the 
governorship of Frontenac, who was ap- 
pointed to his position in 1687, the bound- 
aries of New France were extended west to 
the Mississippi River and south to the Gulf 
of Mexico. However, it takes years to colon- 
ize anew country. France was busy with her 
own wars and problems at home and could 
not give the colony much help. In 1690 and 
again in 1711, when France and England 
were at war, the English made unsuccessful 
attempts to capture Quebec. 

Finally, in 1759, during the Seven Years’ 
War between France and England, the 
French began to lose possession of their forts 
along the Great Lakes and to the south. The 
war came to a close when the English, led 
by General Wolfe, defeated the French, led 
by Montcalm, at Quebec. That battle marked 
the end of a French empire in America, and 
three years later the entire holdings of 
France in the New World were taken over 
by England. 

To-day the city of Quebec occupies the 
same commanding site on the heights above 
the St. Lawrence River as that on which 
Champlain made his tiny settlement over 
three hundred years ago. The country sur- 
rounding Quebec is no longer called New 
France but is known as the Province of Que- 
bec, the largest of the nine provinces of 
Canada. 


The city of Quebec is like a bit of the Old 
World brought across the Atlantic Oceay 
and set down on a high hill above the St. 
Lawrence River. It is the only walled city 
on the American continent, and has always; 
been walled. The present wall was built in 
1823 according to plans approved by the 
Duke of Wellington, the famous conqueror 
of Napoleon. The highest part of the hill is 
three hundred and sixty feet above the river 
and is called “Cape Diamond.” The early 
settlers are said to have found diamond: 
there. Last summer I saw a handful of 
sparkling stones that were found at the base 
of the cape. They were not diamonds, hovw- 
ever, but were pretty quartz crystals. No 
doubt, the early settlers thought that the 
crystals were diamonds. 

The summit of Cape Diamond is crowned 
with a fort which is called the Citadel. 
Canadian soldiers are stationed here. Peo- 
ple are permitted to enter the Citadel and 
look around at the old buildings, dungeons, 
and other things of interest. They are not 
allowed to take photographs of anything, 
for the fort can be used in time of war even 
though it is over a hundred years old and out 
of date. 

The part of the city that is inside the walls 
is called the “Upper City,” while the part 
along the river is called the “Lower City.” 
The six original gates in the walls are gone 
but two of them have been restored. Years 
ago men were stationed in the towers, the 
heavy gates were barred, and soldiers walked 
guard on the top of the wall. Much of the 
Upper City is quite modern, yet there is an 
atmosphere of olden days about it. In the 
cab stands horses are hitched to calashes. 
You can go sight-seeing in one of these two- 
wheeled vehicles instead of using a taxicab 
as you would in the United States. 

The house in which Montcalm died after 
the battle on the Plains of Abraham is still 
standing. From the Plains, which have been 
set aside as a beautiful park, you can look 
down into Wolfe’s Cove, where the English 
scaled the cliff. 

The beautiful Chateau Frontenac, which 
is Quebec’s famous hotel, looks like a great 
palace. In front of it and built on the top 
of the city wall is a board walk called “Duf- 
ferin Terrace,” in honor of a governor of 
Canada who tried to make Quebec look like 
the fortified city of other days. From the 
Terrace one can see the Lower City, the St. 
Lawrence River, and the hills on the oppo 
site side of the river, where is situated the 
city of Levis. 

In the Lower City one finds quaint, old- 
fashioned scenes. The streets are vely 
crooked and narrow. A few of them are 8? 
narrow that an automobile can hardly pass 
through. The clotheslines are tied across 
the street between the second-story windows, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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An Apron of Two Colors 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE apron illustrated on this page is 

especially satisfactory, as it does not 

slip from the shoulders while one 

works. Pink chambray with a shaped 
border or band of white appliquéd with 
black embroidery thread in alternating long 
and short blanket stitches makes an attrac- 
tive apron. Gingham, chambray, a good qual- 
ity of cotton print, or unbleached muslin may 
be used. A very pretty apron was made of 
unbleached muslin with a bias band of plaid 
gingham. These two-color aprons would 
make appropriate and attractive gifts. 

For a medium-sized woman, wearing a 
dress as long as the one pictured, the apron 
will require 1 1-3 yards. There will be 
enough goods left to make a pair of straight, 
short sleeves or cuffs to use as a protection 
for long dress sleeves. 

Figure I gives the diagram for the pattern. 
Each girl should decide the length she wishes 
her apron; then cut a full-sized pattern and 
try it on to see whether the size is correct. 
When the pattern is satisfactory, fold the 
cloth lengthwise and pin the straight edge 
of pattern A exactly on the fold of the cloth. 
Cut through both thicknesses of the cloth. 
Pin the patterns B and C on the doubled 
cloth and cut. Be sure that the straight edge 
of B is parallel with the warp of the cloth. 
After the apron is cut, sew the seams which 
join the edges b of section A and section B 
together. 

Figures D, E, and F of Figure II show how 
the shaped band is cut. It will have to be 





Front and Back View of an Apron of Two Colors 


pieced if the cloth from which it is cut is 
narrow. If the cloth is 42 inches wide, no 
piecing is necessary. An allowance is made 
for 14-inch seams. 

After the bands D and F£ are cut, baste, 
then seam them together. Fold the bands 
over the right side of the apron along the 
edge and baste near the fold. Turn in the 


lower edges of the bands; pin and baste 
down with short stitches. 

Use three threads of six-strand wash em- 
broidery thread, or a single heavier thread 
to make a blanket stitch on the edge of the 
band. Figures V, VI, and VII show various 
blanket stitches. If you prefer featherstitch- 
ing, you may use it instead of the blanket 
stitch. 

You may wish to finish the apron with a 
bias band of the same material as the apron. 
Cut the band so that it will be 114 inches in 
width when the edges are turned in. If you 
do not care to make the bias binding, you 
may purchase a suitable binding, as it can be 
had in various widths and colors. A pretty 
way to finish the apron is to trim it with 
rickrack. Turn in the edges of the apron 
and baste on the rickrack as shown in Fig- 
ures III and IV; then stitch it on the sewing 
machine. 

Baste, sew, and appliqué the pieces like 
Figure F to the top of the pockets. Baste 
the pockets in place and stitch on the sewing 
machine. Be sure to fasten the ends of the 
thread securely, as there is a great deal of 
strain on this stitching. 

Baste and stitch a French seam at the toy 
of the apron where the ends join at the back 
of the neck. One snap fastener is sewed on 
the back of the apron to hold it together. 
This simple and effective fastening obviates 
the use of buttonholes and buttons or tie 
strings. As the apron slips over the head, it 
can be donned quickly. 
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Picture Study—“George Washington” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ILBERT STUART was born Decem- 
ber 3, 1755, at Wickford, Rhode 
Island. Soon afterward the family 
moved across Narragansett Bay to 
Newport, so that the children could have 
proper schooling. Gilbert’s fondness for 
drawing early asserted itself, and he 
sketched in chalk and charcoal on any 
fence post or tailboard within his reach. 

When he was fifteen, Gilbert had the in- 
struction of an able Scotch painter, Cosmo 
Alexander, who, three years later, took 
him to Scotland with him. Returning to 
America in the days of the Revolutionary 
crises, Stuart nevertheless succeeded in 
finding a number of portraits to paint. In 
1775 he sailed again for England. 

After two years in London, Stuart gained 
the attention of Benjamin West, who took 
him into his home and studio as his pupil. 
For about five years he helped in painting 
West’s large canvases, and then established 
his own studio. His reputation grew and 
he was soon receiving prices almost equal 
to those of Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
For a time Stuart lived in extravagant 
splendor, entertaining lavishly and gather- 
ing around him a great circle of illustrious 
friends. 

In 1788 Gilbert Stuart was induced to go 
to Ireland—it is said, to escape imprison- 








Questions 

In the Carroll Portrait, do we see 
Washington as General of the Con- 
tinental Army, or as President of the 
United States? Does Stuart succeed 
in showing his “patience of mind, 
simplicity, dignity, and gravity”? 

Was Gilbert Stuart greatly inter- 
in painting the clothes and 
background? Are they important in 
the picture? Is the ruffled jabot 
painted with many brush strokes? 
Where is most of our attention cen- 
tered? 


ested 


Is the background warm or cool in 
color? Do you feel roundness and 
warmth of flesh in the painting of 
the face? Does the artist like hard 
edges, or soft blurred outlines? 




















ment for debt. He was given commissions 
by most of the prominent personages of the 
country, but left for America in 1792 with 
a trail of half-paid-for and unfinished por- 
traits. Here orders poured in upon him, 


and once more he began his heedless, ex. 
travagant life. 

Stuart had long wished to paint a por. 
trait of George Washington—not only be. 
cause of his interest in his country’s great 
hero, but also because of his certainty that 
it would be a profitable venture. While 
Congress was in session in Philadelphia ip 
1794, Stuart hastened thither, and called 
upon the President with a letter of intro. 
duction from John Jay. As a result, the 
artist was invited to visit Washington at his 
home, and finally accomplished his cher. 
ished desire. 

Stuart’s first portrait of Washington was 
a bust showing the right side of the face, 
of which he later made about fourteen 
copies. The well-known full-length por- 
traits came next, and last the long series 
painted from the Boston Athenaeum Por. 
trait, the original of which Stuart kept as 
long as he lived. 

The artist’s house in Philadelphia be. 
came so thronged with his sitters and call- 
ers that he finally moved out to German- 
town. From there he went to Washington, 
where his brush was at once much in de- 
mand. About 1805 Stuart took up his res- 
dence in Boston, living there for the rest of 
his life, and meeting with great success. 


(Continued on page 94) 








“GEORGE WASHINGTON” 











HIS picture of Washington was painted 

for Daniel Carroll of Dudington Manor, 

D. C., and is therefore known as the Car- 
roll Portrait. Mr. Havemeyer of New Jersey 
purchased it directly from the Carroll family, 
and in 1888 presented it to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where it is to-day. 


In this, as in the other Stuart portraits, we 
see Washington in powdered wig, black coat, 
ruffled jabot, and full neckcloth, against a neu- 
tral background. The clothes are painted in as 
few brush strokes as possible, even the jabot 
being no more than something sheer and 
white. All of our interest is centered in the 
face, whose grave features wear an expression 
of kindly dignity and strength. The round- 


ness of the forehead and cheeks and the deli- 
cate carving of the nose are shown with simple 
brush strokes, by means of shadows cast by the 
light from overhead. It is the eyes and strong 
line of the mouth that give life to the portrait. 


Gilbert Stuart made many copies of the few 
portraits of Washington which he was allowed 
to paint directly from life. The Carroll Por- 
trait belongs to the group copied from the 
Athenaeum Portrait, which shows the left side 
of the face. It was not painted until 1803, four 
years after Washington’s death. However, 
Stuart was so familiar with face and expres- 
sion from his constant copying of them, that 
he gives us in it one of his finest interpreta- 
tions of this great American. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “George Washington” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 



































Exact size of Miniatures, in same colors as picture on 
front cover, supplied at the prices quoted on page 96, 
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How We Built a Superior School 


By BESSIE I. 


HIBARGER 


Rural Supervisor, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


HAT is a Superior School? Accord- 
ing to Circular 144 issued by the State 
Department in 1920, Illinois has 10,- 
613 one-room rural schools. As soon 
as these schools meet the requirements, first for 
Standard Schools and then for Superior Schools, 
they are so classified and recognized by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Standard 


Schools must meet, in addition to Section I of 
the law, which sets forth sanitary conditions, 





twenty-nine requirements relating to the yard, 
the schoolhouse, furnishings and supplies, school 
organization, and qualifications of the teacher. 
In 1920, Illinois had 3,771 Standard Schools, or 
35.5 per cent of the total number of rural schools. 
The Superior School must have, in addition to 
all the requirements of the Standard School, 
the nine which follow: (1) a neatly fenced 
schoolyard, at least an acre in extent, covered 
with a good sod, planted with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, and having concrete walks to the en- 
trance and to the closets; (2) a well or cistern 
equipped with a sanitary drinking fountain in- 
doors; (3) besides the schoolroom, a basement, 
work and playroom, a cloakroom for each of the 
sexes, and a library room; (4) a library of at 
least 80 juvenile books, 10 books suitable for 
each grade, a good encyclopedia, suitable dic- 
tionaries, and a supply of the bulletins which 
are published by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
and the University of Illinois; (5) all pupils 
above primary grades enrolled in the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle and pursuing the course 
of reading under the direction of the teacher 
and the county superintendent; (6) equipment 
for manual training, sewing, and agriculture, 
with instruction given in these subjects to pupils 
prepared to receive it; (7) a parent-teacher’s 
club in operation; (8) a reinspection of the 
school after the teacher, under whose adminis- 
tration it was recognized, ceases to teach; (9) 
a teacher with a first-grade certificate, which is 
granted only to graduates of recognized normal 
schools or to those who have an equivalent prep- 
aration. According to my latest knowledge, IIli- 
nois has 37 such schools, called Superior One- 
Room Schools. 

Eleven years ago last fall I went out to teach 
in District 68. The school board of this district 
came to my home one summer day to persuade 
me to take their school. They argued and plead 
so long and so earnestly that I finally consented 
to visit the building. 

I drove out to the district one hot July morn- 
ing. The schoolhouse was a little box-like struc- 


The Old Rural School in District 68 


ture about nineteen by twenty-nine feet, with a 
tiny vestibule. It had not been painted for years 
and years, except the door, which was a brilliant 
peacock blue. It had a broken latch, but no 
lock. The step leading to the door was dilapi- 
dated and overgrown with weeds. Inside, I 
found the walls dark and grimy with dust and 
smoke, the seven small windows admitting much 
less light than the law requires. The blackboards 
were literally boards, and had not been painted 
in so long a time that 
only traces of the black 
paint were seen. The 
floor was rough and 
splintered, and the bat- 
tered desks were littered 
. with paper and scraps of 
food. A big chimney in 
the middle of the room 
obstructed the none too 
pleasant view; a _ book- 
case with a broken door 
disclosed five or six 
dozen copies of well- 
worn books; a map case 
and eight good pictures 
graced the dingy walls; 
and a tall clock, hanging 
aslant, held up its hands 
as though to register 
displeasure and dismay 
at all it saw. A jacketed 
stove, a roll-top desk, 
and an ornate parlor organ with a broken pedal, 
a few responsive keys and some unidentified 
stops, completed the furnishings. My survey 
led me to the conviction that here, if anywhere 
in the world, it was evident that I was needed. 
Driving back past the home of one of the direc- 
tors who had come to see me, I found him by 
the roadside trimming his hedge. 

“I have decided to take your school,” | in- 
formed him, “in case you will do a few things 
for me.” 

I thought that I noticed a twinkle in his eye 
as he questioned: 





“Well?” 

“T shall want the walls and ceiling painted,” 
I replied. 

“So? What color? Blue?” he queried. 


The memory of that “peacock” door haunted 
me. “A light gray would be better; and please 
give the door a coat outside and in,” I suggested. 

He nodded. “Don’t you think that we should 
touch up the blackboards a little, too?” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad idea,” I replied. 
“And I’d like to have 
that chimney removed 
from the center of the 
room.” 

“I think that can be 
done. Anything else?” 

“Yes; the doorstep 
needs repairing.” 

“All right. We’ll have 
it all fixed by the time 
school begins,” he 
promised. 

I was delighted to 
find, on the first day of 
school, that all my con- 
ditions had been met to 
the letter, that every- 
thing had been thor- 
oughly cleaned, and that 
a fine new floor had 
been laid. The girls and 
boys were clever, wide- 


awake, appreciative, and eager to learn. Thank; 
to my predecessor, they knew how to work anj 
liked to do it. 

A wonderful spirit of friendliness and goo; 
will pervaded the school. I found the parent; 
possessed of the same keen appreciation of my 
work, and they were willing to co-operate in an; 
effort to promote the welfare of the school. They 
were rather diffident about meeting me at first, 
but after I had visited them in their homes ani 
broken bread with them, we understood on 
another. It is not the building and equipment, 
after all, that make the school. These things ar 
only secondary. It is the work of the teacher, 
the pupils, and the patrons that counts. 

The days that followed were days of infinite 
joy. I purchased a pony and a riding habit ani 
rode the nine miles a day to and from my home. 
Although extra time was required to change 
from my riding habit to my school outfit, the 
daily ride more than compensated for this time 
I boarded near the school in severe winter weath. 
er. The rides in spring and autumn, the loyil 
industry and splendid progress of the children, 
and the hearty co-operation of my _ patrons 
brought a glow to my cheeks and gave wings to 
the hours. My happiness was assured. 

These people were responsible for my resolve 
to bring them the best that was within my power 
to give. I had decided that the district must 
have a school building of the highest type. | 
dreamed of it, thought of it, and talked about it 
everywhere I went. Meanwhile we progressed. 
We bought a thermometer and a drinking fou- 
tain; we screened the windows, built a concrete 
walk to the gate, put in new slate blackboards, 
and added books to our library until the small 
bookcase was filled. When the sanitation law 
was strictly enforced, we added three new win- 
dows on the north and painted those on the south 
side black. In the spring of my fourth year, 
when the school board came to ask me to stay 
with them again, I promised that I would, on 
condition that they build a new school. They 
promised to do what they could, and I stayed. 

To make a long story short, the new schod- 
house was built, a beautiful commodious struc 
ture of brick, forty by forty feet, with a hant- 
some porch the full length of the south side. It 
has a basement, cloakrooms, indoor toilets, ant 
a library, in addition to the spacious and wel: 
lighted schoolroom with its yards of fine slate 
blackboard. On the eleventh day of November 
in 1919—a gala day for us—we entered the nev 
school with appropriate ceremonies. A month 

(Continued on page 86) 








Superior Rural School, No. 29, of Illinois, Which Replaced the Old 
School in District 68 
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The Black Swallowtail Butterfly 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


rai! | The Black Swallowtail has large 
black wings. 


00d 


ry Its wings measure three inches 

- when spread. | 

br The front wings have two rows of 
x. yellow spots along the edges. 





ment, 


sar?! The hind wings have bright blue 
a spots between the yellow spots. 
aa The hind wings have red eye spots. 


home, 


tae | The hind wing's have tails one-half 


t, the e 
iin inch long. 


veath- 


‘uxif | They look like the swallow’s tail. 


Idren, 








Vhotoaraph by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


‘s]| The Black Swallowtail drinks It climbs up a stem. 
i nectar. . It makes a silk mat for its feet. 
ome Its hind legs rest on the mat. 


must 
pe, | 
out it 
essed, 
four- 
ncrete 
oards, 
small 
n law 
r win- 
south 
year, 
) stay 
ld, on 
They 


Then it spins a little hammock. 

The hammock is spun of silk 
thread. 

It fastens the hammock to the 
stem. 

It sleeps in its hammock. 

When it wakes up something hap- 





_ pens. a 
nee 3 —— W. Brownell, Paterson, N. Je ;, | In a, few hours Its skin _—_ off. . 
e. | 3 Then it is a butterfly. 

a (Questions based on this text will be found on page 107.) 


sw!) It lays eggs on the wild parsley. 

cml! The eggs hatch into caterpillars. 
The caterpillars are green. 

=|; They have black stripes. 

5 On the stripes are yellow spots. 
: Each caterpillar has two orange- 
o colored horns hidden on its 

head. 
It raises them when it is startled. 
The caterpillar eats the wild 
parsley leaves. 


It grows big. eo yey een 9 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


be made exceedingly interesting 
in the month of February, for 
during this month there are a 
number of holidays. A few ap- 
propriate decorations in the 
schoolroom will give it a festive 
appearance on_ these _ special 
days. 

There are many ways in which 
the alert and energetic teacher may set these 
days apart from others at the lunch hour. She 
may plan a surprise in the menu by having 
something a little out of the ordinary. If she 
has time to prepare them, salads and cookies in 
a design suitable to each occasion will delight 
the children. 

Every school should have a flag. Often the 
weather at this time of the year does not permit 
the flag to be displayed outdoors. On Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays the flag could be put 
up inside if the weather is unfavorable for out- 
side display. In so doing we not only create a pa- 
triotic atmosphere, but we can teach how the flag 
should be hung. 

The drawing lessons of early February may 
contribute something for the lunch hour. The 
children may make little folders with decorative 
covers appropriate to Lincoln’s birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, or Washington’s birthday. A part 
of the penmanship lesson may be given to the 
writing of the menu for the particular day on 
clean white paper and placing the sheet in the 
folder. These folders may be placed at each 
cover on the dining table or desk, if desks are 
used, and will serve as a little favor to be taken 
home in memory of the day. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or divide 
the recipe by the proportional part of twenty ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the pro- 
portion of the ingredients remains the same. 





TURKISH PILAF 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


3 cups rice 

2 quarts boiling water 

1% tablespoons salt 

2 onions 

1 cup butter 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
2 quarts tomatoes 

¥% teaspoon pepper 

6 peppercorns 

8 whole cloves 


Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring .cup 

1 five-quart double boiler 

1 tablespoon 

1 paring knife 

1 can opener 

1 teaspoon 

1 small piece of cheesecloth 

Wash the rice. Put the rice, boiling water, 
salt, and onions, which have been chopped very 
fine, into the top part of a double boiler and let 
the mixture boil gently for ten minutes. Then 
set the top part of the double boiler over the 
bottom part, which has water in it, and add the 
butter, which has been cut in small bits, the 
parsley, tomatoes, and pepper. Tie the pepper- 
corns and cloves in a small piece of cheesecloth 
and add them. Cook this mixture about forty- 
five minutes or until the rice is soft. Remove 
the bag with the spices after it has been in 
about thirty minutes. Serve hot. This product 


may be made before school and be reheated at AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


noon. 


APPLE, CELERY, AND RAISIN SALAD 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: : 

2 heads lettuce 

12 medium-sized apples 

2 large stalks celery 

1 cup seeded raisins 

1 cup salad dressing 
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Fepruary Menus 





Turkish Pilaf 
Roll and Butter 
Apple,Celery,and Raisin Jalad 
Vanilla Ice Cream * 
Chocolate Sauce 
Chocolate Cream Pudding 
Milk 


Lentil and Tomato Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Buttered Cabbage 
Date Pudding 
Lemon Jauce 
Milk or Cocoa 











Utensils Needed: 


1 dish pan 

1 three-quart bowl 
1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 


Separate the leaves of lettuce and wash them. 
Put them in a cool place to crisp. Wash the 
apples. Peel them and cut them in dice. Sepa- 
rate the stalks of celery and cut off the coarse 
leaves. The fine leaves are to be put in the salad. 
Cut the celery in pieces about the size of the 
pieces of apple; separate the raisins. Combine 
apple, celery, and raisins, and add the salad 
dressing. Arrange the lettuce on a plate and 
place the apple mixture on the lettuce. The let- 
tuce should be made to stand up so that the salad 
will look tall. 

Lettuce makes this salad very attractive, but 
you can serve the fruit and celery combination 
without the lettuce. 

A recipe for boiled dressing appeared in the 
September 1926 issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A recipe for mayonnaise 
dressing was given in the November 1926 isgue. 


VANILLA IcE CREAM 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 


1% quarts milk 
6 tablespoons flour 
1% cups sugar 
% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 
1 quart cream 
1% tablespoons vanilla 
8 quarts chopped ice 
1 quart ice-cream salt 
Utensils Needed: 
one-quart measure 
three-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 
two-quart bowl 
three-quart ice-cream freezer 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. Put the 
flour, sugar, salt, and eggs into a bowl and mix 
them thoroughly. Add a little of the milk to 
the egg mixture in order to get it to the con- 
sistency that will pour; then pour this mixture 
into the rest of the scalded milk. Cook the 
scalded milk and egg mixture in the double 
boiler twenty minutes with the cover off. Re 
move it from over the hot water, add the cream 
and the vanilla, and cool the mixture. When it 
is cold, freeze it. 

Scald the freezer can and rinse it with cold 
water. Put the ice-cream mixture into the can. 
Place the paddle in the can and put the cover on. 
Place the can in the ice tub, being careful to 
get it in the little hole in the center of the bot- 
tom of the tub. Place the handle on the tub, being 
sure to connect it properly with the top of the 
can. Mix four quarts of chopped ice and two 
cups of ice-cream salt in a pan and put this in 
the tub around the can. Turn the handle until 
it becomes too hard to turn. It will take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. When the ice cream 
is frozen, remove enough of the ice from around 
the top of the can to make sure that none of it 
will get in the can. Remove the cover and take 
the paddle or dasher out. Scrape it off and pack 
the ice cream down in the can. Place the cover 
on the can and put a cork in the hole in the cover. 
Drain the water out of the tub and use the rest 
of the ice and salt to pack the ice cream. Place 
a thick newspaper over the top of the tub and let 
it stand at least an hour in order that the ice 
cream may ripen. 
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CHOCOLATE SAUCE 
Twenty portions of two tablespoons each 
Recipe: 


% cup cocoa 
1 cup sugar 
2% tablespoons cornstarch 
A pinch of salt 
8% cups boiling water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Utensils Needed: 
1 two-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 
Put some water into the bottom part of 4 
double boiler to boil so that it will be ready whet 
you need it. Put the cocoa, sugar, cornstarch, 
and salt into the top part of the boiler and stir 
them to combine. Add three and one-half cups 
boiling water, stirring while you add it. Bring 
(Continued on page 87) 
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The Snowman’s Way 


HOW ROGER FOUND IT A GOOD ONE FOR SAVING TIME 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 
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OGER leaned on his shovel and frowned at the 
R big drift. 

“I shall never have the path cleared in time to 
go coasting,” he sighed. 

“No, young man, not if you work that way.” 

Roger looked up to see from where the voice came 
and was very much surpirsed to discover that the 
Snowman which he and Rosemary had made after 
the last storm was speaking to him. 

“Suppose you try to dig a little more and dream a 
little less,” the Snowman said. “Then you will be 
ready to go coasting very soon.” 

The Snowman took a big silver watch from his 
jacket pocket. 

“One, two, three,” he counted. “Now dig.” 

Roger picked up the shovel and went to work with 
a will. The snow flew to right and left. It seemed 
but a short time before the path was clear. 

“Good work!” exclaimed the Snowman, putting 
away his watch. “Just twenty minutes from start 
to finish. Off to your coasting now, and remember 
this: 
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‘Work while you work, 
Play while you play, 
Will save many minutes 
For you every day.’” 

Roger did not think of the Snowman again until 
a few days later when he was trying to do his home 
work. His thoughts wandered to the new book 
which Father had brought home that evening. It 
was full of pictures and told how to make boats, 
bows and arrows, snow forts, and many other things 
that boys like. 

Snow forts reminded Roger of the Snowman. He 
glanced out of the window and was sure that he 
saw a white arm waving at him. 

“Work while you work,” came to Roger’s mind. 
































He ran upstairs two steps at a time and sat down 
at the desk in his room. In fifteen minutes he had 
finished his number work and was ready to read the 
new book. ; 

The next morning, while Roger was dressing, he 
thought of the toy boat that he wanted to make. He 
wondered when he would find time to work on it. 

Roger drew on one stocking slowly and then 
stopped to look out of the window. The Snowman’s 
right arm was pointing at him. 

“I know what he means,” thought Roger. “He 
thinks I am wasting time. I am going to hurry.” 

Roger found that if he did not dawdle while dress- 
ing, he could save from ten to fifteen minutes every 
morning. He used this time to work on his toy boat. 
When it was finished it looked just like the one in 
the book. 

By heeding the Snowman’s advice, Roger found 
time to play every day and to work with his tools. 
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MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTER 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





DIRECTIONS :—Mother Goose wears a soft, 
dark red dress with a black hat; white ker- 
chief, cuffs, and apron; black stockings, and 
red shoes. Black-haired Tom has a soft yel- 
low smock with green pants and orange socks, 
His smock shows dirty brown smudges inside 
the dotted lines. The pig is cream with black 
spots and has an orange collar. The goose is 
cream with gray markings, orange bill and 
legs. Paint the pan yellow to match Tom’s 
smock. Mount as shown, using a strip of sky- 
blue oatmeal paper 36 inches by 15 inches. 
Represent grass with a strip of green oatmeal 
paper 36 inches by 6 inches, having the upper 
edge torn unevenly and pasted across the 
bottom of the poster. 





























Tom, Tom, the Piper's son 

Just hated baths and away he’d run, 
Until Mother Goose with great good will 
Said, “A dirty body will make you ill; 
This dirt so full of germs,” said she, 
“Must be washed off most carefully.” 
So Tom took heed, and very meek, 
He now takes three full baths a week! 
































Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book _— 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, eac 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. (F. A. Owen Publishing Company.) 
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Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Portrait Silhouettes Made by Children 


By EDITH McCOY. 


Supervisor of Art in the Public Schools of Newark, Ohio 


NE morning Miss Haymond was tell- 
ing about a group of quaint old sil- 
houette portraits hanging in the 
hall of a home near the school. 

Then she asked suddenly: ‘May my wig- 
gly little fifth grade folk do some sil- 
houettes?”’ 

It seemed such a good complement to 
some work that the children had already 
done, that, then and there, the project was 
planned and its execution begun. So hap- 
py were the children in doing this, and so 
many good things grew out of it, that we 
are passing the thought along. Perhaps 
someone else may find good in it too. 

A quarter sheet of nine by twelve inch 
gray manila paper was folded on its long 
diameter and then opened out. A ruler 
was laid along this fold, “end of the ruler 
to edge of paper,” and dots were made at 
the half-inch, at the inch and a half, two 
and a half, three and a half, four and a 
half inches. Through the first and last 
dots a broad ellipse was swung, and hori- 
zontal lines were drawn through the other 


























dots thus dividing the ellipse into four 
parts. The last part was subdivided into 
thirds. The diagram will help tell our 
story. 

A nose and forehead were drawn first, 
“like someone’s in the room.” Then “some. 
body’s mouth and chin” were added. The 
back of the head and the neck came next, 
Interest ran high when the hairdressing be. 
gan. Of course it was the hair of “some. 
one I know” which was represented. 

When the little drawing was laid on 4 
sheet of manila and on a sheet of black 
paper and the three were cut out together, 
the children were thrilled with interest and 
excitement. Fingers fairly itched for pen. 
cils and paper with which to begin work 
for themselves. 

Ellipses were not hard; they had been 
made before. Not so with noses. Before 
a “really truly” child’s nose graced the pa- 
per there was much erasing and scanning 
of noses round about. Very bulging fore. 
heads were the rule and much re-shaping 


(Continued on page 99) 
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February Safety Calendar 


The teacher may copy this design on the blackboard with colored crayons. Teachers who cannot 
draw easily will find a pantograph he lpful when transferring this design. 
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If you should chance upon a wire, 
Wherever it may be, 

Oh, never touch it! Danger lurks, 
Unseen by you or me. 











Dessd \ruce Lleaveland. 
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Our Federal Government—The Cabinet 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
HOLLIE LEE MASON, LL.B. 


By 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


HE Department of the Interior was 

formed under the provisions of an act 

of Congress, approved March 3, 1849. 

The creation of the Department grew 
out of the need of an executive department 
charged with the duty of promoting the 
purely domestic interests of our country, as 
represented by such agencies as the Bureau 
of Education, the General Land Office, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of 
Pensions, the Reclamation Service, and the 
Geological Survey. For many years it had 
charge of taking the census. The Census 
Bureau, however, is now in the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Secretary of the Interior has general 
charge of all the activities of the Depart- 
ment, and is a member of the National For- 
est Reservation Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission. Thomas Ewing of Ohio 
was the first man to hold the office. 

The Secretary of the Interior has under 
him several officials, of whom the First As- 
sistant Secretary and the Assistant Secretary 
are the most important. ‘The First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior is the budget 
ofticer of the Department, and has super- 
vision and control of the General Land Office 
and the Reclamation Service. The terri- 
torial affairs of Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Geological Survey, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Bureau of Pensions, the Na- 
tional Park Service, and the Bureau of Edu- 
cation are under the supervision of the As- 
sistant Secretary. 

The Bureau of Education 


The “Department of Education’ was 
created in 1867 as an independent depart- 
ment with a commissioner at its head, though 
he was not a member of the Cabinet. In 
1868 this “department” was made a bureau 
of the Department of the Interior and named 
Bureau of Education. The Bureau was es- 
tablished by Congress as a federal agency 
for the collection of all available information 
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on education, both in the United States and 
foreign countries, to furnish this informa- 
tion to those responsible for education in this 
country, and to further the general cause of 
education throughout the United States. To 
fulfil these aims, the Bureau carries on field 
work, educational surveys, research, and in- 
vestigation. 

The Bureau of Education expends the 
money derived from the sale of lands under 
the First Morrill Act, 1862, and the fifty 
thousand dollars appropriated annually to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and each of the 
forty-eight states under the Second Morrill 
Act, 1890, in aid of agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges. It is also responsible for the 
education, support, and medical care of the 
natives of Alaska. | 

Information gathered by the Bureau is 
placed in the possession of educators in all 
parts of the country through members of 
the Bureau’s staff in the field, and through 
circulars and bulletins. These contain the 
results of researches and investigations car- 
ried on by the personnel of the Bureau, and 
of studies in particular fields of educational 
endeavor made by specialists not connected 
with the Bureau. In addition to these means 
of distribution, letters and personal calls at 
the offices of the Bureau in Washington 
bring innumerable requests for information. 

The Commissioner of Education is the 
executive and scientific head of the Bureau 
of Education. He, and members of his staff, 
spend considerable time traveling over the 
country, keeping in touch with the trend of 
education generally, visiting schools and col- 
leges, speaking before gatherings of educa- 
tors, and holding conferences with leaders 
in particular fields of education. 

The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Education to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Educational Directory, the latter 
embracing the whole field of education and 
containing a list of educational publications, 
may be obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The General Land Office 


The General Land Office was created by 
an act of Congress, approved April 25, 1812. 
At first a bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, it was transferred in 1849 to the De- 
partment of the Interior, where it has since 
remained. It has charge of the public lands 
of the United States, which it surveys, man- 
ages, and disposes of in conformity with 
acts of Congress and the policies of the 
Bureau. 

The General Land Office is in the charge 
of a Commissioner who is responsible for the 
success of the Bureau’s mission. Many able 
and distinguished men have held this office. 
It is interesting to note that during Tyler’s 
administration, Abraham Lincoln made ap- 


plication for the office but failed to secure it. 
The General Land Office has supervision 
and control over a vast empire, which is of 
vital consequence to the future of our coun- 
try. Its importance for present and future 
generations in this country should strongly 
recommend to all teachers its careful study, 
The public lands still remaining to the na- 
tion comprise over one hundred eighty-five 
million acres, principally in the West. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The Bureau of Indian affairs, as its name 
indicates, is charged with the supervision 
and control of the money, lands, and general 
welfare of the Indian tribes, with the excep. 
tion of the Indians in Alaska. It is estimated 
that there are now in this country as many 
Indians as there were when our government 
was established. Their property and f- 
nances, health and education, indeed, practi- 
cally everything that concerns them, are in 
the hands of this Bureau. 


The, Bureau of Pensions 


The Bureau of Pensions has control over 
the examination and settlement of all claims 
for pensions on account of service in the 
army, navy, or marine corps which was 
performed prior to April 6, 1917, or subse- 
quent to July 2, 1921. Pensions are paid by 
the government on account of service per- 
formed in the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, Indian Wars, the Civil War, the Span- 
ish-American War, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tions, and the Chinese Relief Expedition. 
For service in the World War, Congress sub- 
stituted a system of adjusted compensation 
and war insurance. 

The National Park Service 

The National Park Service is in_ the 
charge of a Director whose duty it is to 
supervise, manage, and control our national 
parks, of which there are twenty-one. The 
majority of our forty-odd national monv- 


ments are likewise under his direction. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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February Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for February 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Play,” “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


Write the poem on the blackboard. After the 
pupils have read it silently, they may answer the 
questions 


February 


February is the shortest 
Month of all the year, 

Yet it gives us noted birthdays, 
Those of men we all revere. 


February’s days are frosty; 
Ice we see like shining glass. 
Noonday sun begins to melt it; 
Walks are slippery when you pass. 


Somehow days in February 
Bring to us a hint of spring; 
In the snow we see the robin 
Hop about and chirp and sing. 


Questions 


What do the first two lines say about the month 
of February ? 

How many days are there in February? 

Whose birthdays occur in February? 
ton, Washington, Edison, Longfellow.) 

Tell what you read about the weather in Feb- 
ruary, 

What birds do we see in February? 

Can you recite the Mother Goose poem about 
the robin, beginning “The north wind doth 
blow” ? 


(Lin- 


Seat Work 


Make a February calendar. 
birthdays with red crayon. 

, Make a flag on Washington’s (February 22) 
and on, Lincoln’s (February 12) birthdays. 

Draw and color a February sunset scene—bare 
trees, a frozen stream in the foreground, gray 
sky with streaks of red for sunset. Underneath 
print the word FEBRUARY and “The day is 
ending,” 


Mark the noted 


LESSON II 


‘| Write the:Jesson on the blackboard. After the 
ils have read it silently, they may answer the 

testions Te 4 

it Candlemas Day 

February second is Candlemas Day. 

People say that the ground-hog comes out of 

is hole at noon on this day. 


The ground-hog is sometimes called a wood- 
chuck. 

If it is a bright day he will see his shadow. 

Then he will go back into his hole and sleep 
for six weeks more. 

That means that we will have six more weeks 
of winter. 

If he does not see his shadow, he will stay out. 

That means that spring and warm weather 
will soon be here. 

This is only an old tale that people have told 
for many years. 


Questions 


When is Candlemas Day? 

What is the other name for ground-hog? 

Do the actions of the ground-hog really gov- 
ern the weather? (No.) 

What do we call this tale about the ground- 
hog? (A superstition.) 

What does the woodchuck or ground-hog do in 
winter? 

Did you ever see one? 

What does it look like? 


Seat Work 


Cut out and color a large ground-hog. It is a 
light brown color. Write on the back of it, 
“Ground-Hog Day, February 2, 1927.” 

See how many words you can make out of the 
word February. 

Write a little story about a woodchuck. 


LESSON III 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. After the 
pupils have read it silently, they may answer 
the questions. 


Health Lesson 


February is a bad month for coughs and colds. 

Children must be careful. 
~ They must wear warm clothes. 

They must wear rubbers. 

They must not wade in the slush and water. 

If their clothes and shoes are wet, they must 
take them off at once. 

If they sit in their wet clothes and have wet 
feet, they are sure to take cold. 

If they keep warm and dry they will not take 
cold. 

Neglected colds often lead to serious illness. 


Questions 


Why must we wear warm clothing? 

Why must we wear dry clothing? 

Why should we keep our feet dry? 

How can we keep our feet dry? 

What serious illnesses come from neglected 
colds? (Pneumonia, tuberculosis, bronchitis, ear 
trouble, pleurisy, sore throat, etc.) 


Health Rhymes 


Cover up each cough and sneeze, 
In this way you'll not spread disease. 


Keep your teeth brushed every day, 
This will keep the germs away. 


To keep the mouth closed, please take care; 
Breathe through your nose the pure fresh air. 


Eat good food, drink water clear, 
Sleep well, then illness you’ll not fear. 


Seat Work 


Copy the above rhymes. 

Write down the words that rhyme. 

Cut handkerchiefs from paper. 

Fold tissue paper handkerchiefs for the chil- 
dren to use in school. 

Make a large window. Under it print, “The 
Window of Health.” On the window panes print 
“Good Food,” “Sunshine,” “Fresh Air,” “Exer- 
cise,” “Rest.” 


LESSON IV 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. After the 
children have read it silently, they may answer 
the questions. 


Abraham Linecoln—A History Lesson 


1 


Abraham Lincoln was a very poor boy. 

He lived in a little log house. 

He had very few books. 

His mother taught him to read. 

She taught him to write, to make figures, and 
to do sums. 

He had no pencil or paper, pen, or ink. 

He wrote with a piece of charcoal on the back 
of the fire shovel. 

He sat on the floor in front of the fire and read 
by the light of a pine knot. 


2 


Abraham Lincoln grew to be a very great man. 

He became president of our country. 

There were Negro slaves in our country at 
that time. 

They lived in the South and worked for the 
white people there. 

Many people of the North did not believe that 
any man, black or white, should ever be kept as 
a slave. 

The white people in the South wanted to keep 
slaves and there was a war between the North 
and the South. This was called the Civil War. 

Abraham Lincoln saved the Union of the 
North and South, and set the slaves free. 
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It is to him that we owe the greatness of our 
country. 

Without the union of the North and the South, 
our country would never have been as great as it 
is. 

Questions 


Tell what you read about Abraham Lincoln in 
the first three lines. 

Who taught him to read and write? 

What else did she teach him? 

Did he write on paper with a pencil? 

Why not? 

What did he use? 

What are slaves? 

Where did the slaves in our country live? 

What did they do? (They worked in the cot- 
ton fields and in the sugar cane and tobacco 
fields. ) 

Why is Abraham Lincoln honored by all Amer- 
icans and people of their nations? 


LESSON V 


Write the lesson on the blackboard or on 
cards. After the children have read it silently, 
they may answer the questions. 


St. Valentine 


St. Valentine lived long ago. 

He was a bishop of the early Christian Church. 

He was a good old man. 

He loved the boys and girls. 

He gave them pretty flowers and shells and 
stones, 

He gave these presents to the children because 
he loved them and wanted to make them happy. 

February 14 is called St. Valentine’s Day. 

Children send pretty cards and gifts to each 
other on St. Valentine’s Day. 

These cards and gifts are called valentines 
after the name of this good old man. 


Questions 


Who was St. Valentine? 

What is a bishop? 

Why was he kind to the children? 

What did he give them? 

What do we send on St. Valentine’s Day? 
Why do we send valentines to our friends? 


Seat Work 


Make valentines. Cut some of them heart 
shape; paste or draw pictures of birds and flow- 
ers on them. 

Make little booklet valentines by folding an 
oblong of paper. Decorate them with paper cut- 
tings or drawings. Write or print on the valen- 
tines “I Love You” or “To My Valentine.” 

See whether you can make a little rhyme to 
write on your valentines. 


LESSON VI 


Write the lesson on the blackboard or print it 
on cards. After the children have read it silently 
they may answer the questions. 


The Postmen—A Social Experience Lesson 


The postmen are our friends. 

We see them going on their rounds every day. 

They come to our houses and bring us our mail. 

If we will leave letters outside where they can 
get them, the postmen will mail them for us. 

The postmen wear caps and suits of bluish 
gray. 

They have strong leather bags in which to 
carry the mail. 

At Christmas and at some other times their 
bags are very heavy. 

They make their rounds in stormy as well as 
in pleasant weather. 
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We sometimes call them “Uncle Sam’s mes- 
sengers.” 

Uncle Sam means our government. 

Our government hires the postmen to carry 
the mail. 

They are very cheerful, prompt, and helpful 
men. 

Questions 


Where do we see the postmen? 

When do they go on their rounds? 

What is their work? 

What is mail? 

What kind of uniform do the postmen wear? 

How do they carry the mail? 

In what kind of weather do the postmen go 
out? 

What are they sometimes called? 

Who is Uncle Sam? 
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What is a messenger? 
Who hires the postmen? 


Seat Work 


Write a real letter to some real person. Put jt 
in a real envelope. Address it. Put a real tw) 
cent stamp on it and mail it in a mail box or a 
the post office. 

Collect canceled stamps. (Soak them off from 
old letters and dry them.) Paste them in neat, 
straight rows on a sheet of drawing paper, 
Count them and write down the number of 
stamps you have collected. 


LEsson VII 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. After the 
children have read it, they may answer the ques. 
tions. 


FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Care of Books 
1 


Our books are our friends. We must take good 
care of them. 

We must handle them carefully. 

Books have backs and if roughly handled and 
carelessly opened or thrown about, their backs 
will break. 

Then the pages will fall out. 

We must never handle our books with dirty 
hands. 

We must not mark them or tear or turn down 
the pages. 

; 2 


It takes a great many people to make one little 
book. 

The paper, the ink, the cover-boards, the glue, 
and the threads that hold the pages all have to be 
made by many people. 

The author writes the stories. 

The artist makes the pictures. 

The printers print the book, and the binders 
bind it. 

The booksellers sell it. 

Our fathers work for the money to buy our 
books. 

All this means a great deal of work. 

So we must take good care of our books. 


Questions 


What does the story say our books are? 

Why must we open our books carefully? 

How can we keep our books clean? (There are 
two sentences in the lesson that answer this 
question. What are they?) 

What materials go into the make-up of a book? 

What do we call the person who writes the 
stories ? 

What do we call the person who makes the pic- 
tures ? 

What do we call the person who writes the 
book ? 

What do we call the person who prints the 
book ? 

What do we call the person who sells it? 

What do we call the people who, read it? (The 
readers. ) 

Seat Work 


Fold oblongs of white paper and make a little 
book. Make a cover for it out of stiff colored 
paper, or use drawing paper and decorate it. 

Write a story in your book. If you have a pet, 
adog, a bird, a pony, a cat, or goldfish, write a 
story about it. 

Make a picture of a shelf full of books. 

Make a bookcase by folding a large oblong 
of construction paper. Fold lengthwise. Open. 
Fold each side over to the center crease for doors. 
Draw lines for shelves and on the shelves paste 
little books you have made or find pictures of 
books in a magazine or paper. Cut them out and 
paste them on the shelves in your bookcase. 

Make a book or library poster. Find a colored 
Picture of a child or children reading a book. 
Cut it out and mount it on a large sheet of col- 
ored paper. Print on it: “We Like to Read” or 
“Books Are Our Friends” or “READ MORE 
BOOKS.” 


LESSON VIII 
Write the lesson on the blackboard. After the 


children have read it silently they may answer 
the questions. 


George Washington—A History Lesson 


George Washington lived long ago in Virginia. 
When he was a young man he was a surveyor. 
Surveyors measure land. 

He had to go through the deep woods. 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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NED AND GOLDY 


This is Ned and his pet, Goldy. 

Goldy is a pretty yellow canary. 

All day long Goldy sings sweet songs. 

Every day Ned gives Goldy fresh water and seeds. 

Often Ned gives Goldy lettuce or a piece of an 
apple. 

Every day Ned gives Goldy a bath in a little 
white tub. 

Every day Ned puts fresh sand in Goldy’s cage. 

Every day Ned lets Goldy fly all around the room. 

Goldy knows Ned’s voice and sings with joy when 
he hears him coming. 
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He met fierce Indians in the woods. 

He learned to fight and to take care of himself. 

When he was older, the country was at war. 

George Washington led the army and became a 
great general. 

When the war was over the people made him 
President. 

George Washington was the first president of 
the United States. 

He is called “The Father of His Country.” 

The city of Washington was named after him. 
It is the capital of our country. 

Our president lives in Washington at the 
White House. 


Questions 


In what state did George Washington live? 

What was his business? 

What does a surveyor do? 

With what does a surveyor measure land? 
(With chains and surveying instruments.) 

Whom did he meet in the forest? 

Was he able to protect himself? 

What position did George Washington hold 
during the war? (General and Commander-in- 
chief of the army.) 

After the war was over to what office was he 
clected ? 

What is he called? 

What city is named after him? 

Have you a street in your town named after 
him? (Most towns and cities have.) 

What is the city of Washington as related to 
our country? 

Who lives there? 

What is the president’s house called? 

Who is our president now? 


Seat Work 


Find pictures of George Washington and 
mount them. 

Find pictures of his home, his horse, or of any- 
thing that relates to him. 

Color a large shield. Color the upper part dark 
blue and make red and white vertical stripes be- 
low. Write sentences about Washington on the 
back of the shield. 

Make a large flag covering the whole of a sheet 
of drawing paper. Color the upper left-hand 
corner (square) dark blue. Paste forty-eight 
little white stars (or dots made by a punch) on 
it. Make thirteen red and white stripes. Write 
on the white stripes: “Red says ‘Be brave.’ 
White says ‘Be pure.’ Blue says ‘Be true.’ 
Long may our beautiful flag wave!” 

Draw pictures of red cherries, brown stems 
and green leaves. 

Draw a picture of a cherry tree. 

Draw a picture of George Washington in a 
blue suit and a three-cornered hat. 

Cut a hatchet from red paper. 

Make a Washington paper doll. Make the doll 
of cardboard. Paste white cotton on the head 
for a wig. Dress the doll in dark blue paper. 


LESSON IX 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. After the 
children have read it silently they may answer 
the questions. 


The Birthday Party—A Social Experience Lesson 


Bob had a birthday party. 

He was eight years old. 

His mother invited eight boys. 

The dining room was trimmed with flags. 

The cake had white frosting on it. 

It had four red candles and four blue candles 
on it. 

Every boy had a little red hatchet and a box 
of candy. 
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Tell how the cake looked. 

What did each boy get? 

What color was the candy? 

How did the boys amuse themselves? 
What song did Bob’s mother play? 
Sing the first stanza of “America.” 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of Bob’s cake. , 

Make a picture of the favors (the box of candy 
and the hatchet). 

Make a picture of the eight boys. 

Copy the first stanza of “America.” 


The boxes were blue and white and were filled 
with little red candies. 

The boys played games. 

They played with Bob’s birthday toys. 

Bob’s mother played “America” on the piano 
and all the boys sang. 

They all had a very good time. 


Questions 


Who had a birthday party? 

How old was he? 

How many boys came to the party? 
How was the dining room trimmed? 








SOME SIMPLE VALENTINES 


By> MARY B. GRUBB 


Hee all these drawings dotted lines represent folds, black lines cuts. Fig. I is the pattern for a 
valentine made of heavy pink paper. Fig. II and Fig. III are reduced pictures of the same, 
closed—II being a back view, III a front view. The message is to be written below the two 
hearts. Fig. IV is the picture, Fig. V the pattern of another valentine. The design is to be 
made with red paper or paint or crayons. To make the valentine shown in Fig. VI, cut a 4-inch 
circle of red cardboard and a 3%-inch circle of white paper. Fold paper in eight sections and 
cut out the small hearts. Open paper, and add the red outline around the cuts. Mount white cir- 
cle upon the red, Place message in center‘of it. . 
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The Morning Assembly 
By Jean L. Gowdy 


| HAD a special invitation to visit the morning 
assembly in one of the demonstration schools 
in Minneapolis last February. This is a fifteen- 
minute period from 8:45 to 9:00 daily in every 
room in the building. In order that I might see 
the work in the 1A and 2B grades, the 2B teacher 
kindly consented to give this work from 9:00 to 
9:15 in her room. These lessons were conducted 
by the children with just enough suggestions 
from the teachers to keep the trend of the les- 
sons. 
|, Grade 1A morning assembly 8:45 A. M., Feb. 
23, 1926. 
1. The fiag salute. 
2. The morning song. 
3. Our journal. 
It is a sunny day. 
It is mild. 


ur 


Primary Methods and Devices 


The wind is blowing from the southwest. 


. School news. 


Yesterday was Washington’s birthday. 
We had a holiday. 

To-day is bank day. 

Our room is 100%. 

We have a visitor. 

Evelyn is absent. 


. Home news. 


Douglas went with his father to the arena 
to skate yesterday. 
Yesterday was May’s birthday. 


» Nature news. 


The sun rose in a clear sky. 

Jane saw the sun rise. 

It rose at 6:35 A, M. 

Miss Hendrickson found a cocoon yester- 
day. 

It was fastened to a twig. 

A caterpillar spun it. 

We shall find out what comes from it. 


II. 
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We must not*handle it. 

7. Our topic. 
A caterpillar. 
What shall we do before it comes out of 
the cocoon? 
Find a story about it, a picture of it, a rid- 
dle about it. 
We shall find these in our literary books. 
We shall draw a picture of it and make a 
cutting. 

8. Our aim: good behavior. 

9. The morning prayer. 
Adjournment. 

Grade 2B morning assembly, 9:00 to 9:15 
A. M., Feb. 23, 1926. 
John called the meeting to order. 
Flag salute given. 

1. The good morning song. 

2. The Thank You song—a prayer. 


3. Inspection of hands—a child in each row 




















Geography Poster---China 


Show this design to the children and tell them to copy it with paper cuttings and crayons. 
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(If any were unsat- 


inspected the hands. 
isfactory the child was sent to the lavatory 
to prepare himself.) 

4. Report on lavatories and coat rooms. 
(Favorable.) 

5. Captain’s report on lines. 
all children keep with their partners.) 


(He asked that 


6. Entertainment. (Poems were recited and 
songs sung by individual children.) 
7. Business. 
Safety. (Caution against tripping chil- 
dren on the stone sidewalk.) 
8. Nature observations. 
Weather warm and sunny—32 above zero. 
Snow melting. 
The lilac twigs Miss Holtz put in water 
are showing new leaves. The sun’s rays 
are not so slanting as they were last week. 
9. Nature problems. 
Report of the “find outs.” 
Where to look for Orion, his belt, sword, 
etc. 
Why we can see the moon better at night 
than in the day. 
10. Our Aim: self-control. 
Adjournment. 

All discussions of the Find Out Club are care- 
fully reported in the language period and placed 
on the board, the children taking part in writing 
it. Following is the report of the discussion 
about the moon. 

The Moon: our “find out.” Feb. 24, 1926. 

Corbin told us he saw the moon this morning 
at about quarter after eight. The boy who was 
playing with him said, “It is night! It is night!” 

Then Corbin said, “How can it be night when 
the sun is shining?” 

We all put on our coats and went out to see if 
we could see the moon. Corbin said he saw it in 
the southeast. But when we looked we saw the 
sun in the southeast where Corbin said the moon 
was. The sun was low in the sky. We had to 
look around a good deal before we found the 
moon. Someone said, “There it is!” We all saw 
it. The moon was high in the sky in the south- 
west. It looked like half a plate, Robert said. 
Vincent thought it looked curved on one side and 
straight on the other. Betty said it looked like 
half of the sun, only it did not have the sun’s 
sparkle. 

The part that was toward the ground was light- 
est because the sun shone on it, and the sun was 
lower in the sky than the moon. The lightest 
part was toward the southeast. It was much 
dimmer at this time of day than at night. 

Maurice thinks the moon looks brighter at 
night because the sky is darker then. Corbin 
said he did not understand this. At first we 
said that the moon was bright because the sun 
shone on it, and afterwards we said it is brighter 
at night. He was puzzled, but he kept thinking, 
“How can that be?” 

James said, “In the aaytime the sky is more 
the color that the moon is.” 

Doris said, “We can not see the moon as well 
in a blue sky as in a black one.” When she said 
this Corbin jumped right up. He was smiling. 
He said, “It is the same as with a flashlight!” 

Then we asked him to tell us about the flash- 
light. He said that a flashlight is bright in the 
night because it shows in the dark. The day is 
the same color as the flashlight. 

Jane said, “It is the same way with the electric 
lights in the daytime.” Dean turned on the 
lights in the schoolroom when we went in. They 
were dim in the daylight. 

We have found out that the moon does not 
change its brightness. It shows better at night. 
The colors do not match. There is a contrast. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Corbin showed us a yellow lantern with a black 
band around it. The black makes the yellow show 
brighter. These colors are nearly like the moon 
and the dark sky at night. 


Why One Teacher Is Successful 
By Lou Richardson 


KNOW a successful teacher who seems to 
have very little friction in her schoolroom 
and who seems to be in unusually close touch 
with her pupils. Perhaps one reason for this 
is the way she handles her written work. Many 
teachers merely mark the errors, write a grade 
in splashy red ink, and return the papers. The 
pupils look at the grades, chuck the papers into 
the wastebasket and go on out to play. That is 
not the way this fourth-grade teacher does it. 
When the papers are returned there is seldom 
a grade registered, but there is usually a sincere 
little note from teacher to pupil. Perhaps she 
says: “John, I find that one reason you have so 
many problems wrong is because you do not 
know your table of seven’s. Now, if you care to 
stay a few minutes to-night, we will work on 
that table together so that your work to-morrow 
will be all right.” John stays willingly. 
Sometimes she says to Mary in a little note: 
“This is good work, but if you had taken the 
trouble to copy it, I could have read it more 
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easily. By the way, Mary, I have a book I thin} 
you would enjoy reading. Will you remind mp 
of it to-night so that I can bring it to you to 
morrow? Of course, I would rather you did no 
read the book in school hours.” 

One time she wrote to the dirtiest, poores 
child in the school: “Helen, I have been noticing 
how nicely your blue dress washed; it looks al. 
most as pretty as new. I have been wondering 
too, if you could walk out to the violet patch with 
me to-night. We could visit while we gather 
flowers.” This may be poor pedagogy but i 
made Helen very happy and more efficient. 

It may be that this teacher got her ideas fron 
the comments made on Louisa May Alcott’s 
diary by her mother. Anyway, the children iy 
this grade dearly love their teacher and heed he 
messages, 

These pupils also have exceptionally compre. 
hensive ideas of their work as a whole. I an 
inclined to believe that it is because the teacher 
makes out her lesson plans definitely for a week 
in advance and then on Monday morning, while 
everyone is feeling ambitious, she goes over the 
work with her pupils. One morning I chanced 
to be in the room and her comments ran some 
thing like this: 

“With good luck we shall be able to finish long 
division this week. On Wednesday evening | 
shall be here at school extra late, so if any of you 

(Continued on page 97) 
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leaves gray green. 


FEBRUARY COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Color flowers deep yellow, with touches of brown in shadows. 
Color stem gray green with lavender in shaded spots. 





Color 
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Grammar Grades 


Geography of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa 
By Rosalie Brock and Reva Graves 


A Fifth Grade Problem-Project—Three Weeks’ Activity 


Why is the Mediterranean Cruise so 
popular with American tourists? 


Aims: To teach— 
1 


re 


. Climate. 
2. Topography. 
a) Mountains. 
b) Rivers. 
3. Customs and dress of the people. 
4, Products. 
5. Location of chief cities and rivers. 


The children had worked with North and 
South America and were now ready to cross 
che Atlantic Ocean. Conversation was directed 
toward trips abroad, taken by friends. The 
map was used and the cities and countries vis- 
ited were pointed out. This showed that most 
of the travelers had visited southern Europe. 
The question arose: Why is the Mediterranean 
Cruise so popular with American tourists? 

The children’s previous knowledge of zones 
enabled them to reply that southern Europe is 
warmer than northern Europe. The fact that 
New York lies in the same latitude but is not a 
winter resort was brought out. Why? This 
led to study of the climate of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


A. CLIMATE 


. Southern Europe as a whole. 


a) Inland sea. 

b) Gulf Stream. 

c) Alps—shield against winds from north. 

d) Desert south of the Mediterranean. 

Southern countries of Europe. 

a) Portugal is warmer and has more rainfall 
than Spain—due to mountain ranges and 
the fact that Spain is higher. 

b) Southern part of France is warmer than 
northern. Winds from North Sea are cold. 

c) Italy—southern part is warmer, has heavy 
rainfall, is almost surrounded by water. 

d) Switzerland—elevation, cool summers. 

e) Turkey and Greece—similar climates. 

f) Egypt—one rainy season, hot. 

After the class realized that the climate is 
agreeable in the Mediterranean countries prac- 
tically the year round, other reasons were of- 
fered by the class for people liking to go there. 
These were listed, by the guidance of the 
teacher, in the form of an outline. 

1) Scenery. 

2) Customs and dress of the people. 

3) How they live (industries). 

4) History. 

The idea of an imaginary cruise was sug- 
gested to the class. The question arose—where 
can we find material about these places and 
peoples? 


1. 


Oop on 





B. SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


Literature published by various steamship 
companies. Children got addresses from 
newspapers and magazines and wrote for lit- 
erature. This provided a good lesson on the 
business letter in English work. 


. School and town library. 
. Current magazines and newspapers. 


Texts. 


. Books at home. 
. Pictures from magazines, old books, newspa- 


pers, post cards, souvenirs. 


C. ORGANIZATION OF CLASS FOR WORK 


1. The class decided on countries they wished to 


tour, using steamship literature and previous 
knowledge of these countries as a basis for 
decision. 

a) Portugal and Spain. 

b) France. 

c) Italy. 

d) Switzerland. 

e) Greece and Turkey. 

f) Countries of northern Africa. 


. After discussion of qualities necessary for a 


good chairman, class chose six chairmen and 
the chairmen chose their committees. Each 
chairman realized definitely that he was to 
find material on his particular country as re- 
gards— 

a) Scenery. 

b) People—customs and dress. 

c) Manner of life. 

d) History. 


D. ACTIVITIES 


. Preparing and giving information. 


a) The class looked up and organized the ma- 
terial, with the guidance of the teacher. 

b) A rough map, showing the Mediterranean 
and the countries to be studied, was put on 
the blackboard. The children decided on a 
route. The idea was brought out that the 
tour of northern Africa should come first 
on account of the climate. Decide upon 
the month to start. (February.) 

c) The six committees gave reports following 
the route traced out. They referred to the 
map. The following points were touched 
upon: 

1) Northern Africa. 
Algiers—Queen city of the Mediter- 
ranean. Ships olives, ivory, and dates. 


Egypt. 

(a) Nile River valley—dams, irriga- 

tion. Poem “The Nile,” by Hough- 

ton. 

People—raise wheat. and cotton. 

Dark. Speak Arabic, English and 

French. Dress—Men, white robes, 

turbans, sandals; women, black 

robes, with faces veiled. Homes— 

huts and flat-roofed houses. 

(c) Cairo—was on delta, now inland. 
Why? 


(b) 


OTT OT. OT OTOL OTST.) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 





(d) Sphinx; Pyramids—tombs of Pha- 
raohs. 

(e) Alexandria—chief port, named for 
Alexander the Great. 

Greece and Turkey. 

Turkey. 

(a) Constantinople — controlled com- 
merce between the Black and Med- 
iterranean Seas until the World 
War. 

(b) People. Dress—customs chang- 
ing. 

Greece. 

(a) Ruins—Parthenon and Acropolis. 

(b) Older than Rome. Civilization of 
Egypt fell before Persians, Per- 
sians before Greeks, and Greeks 
before Romans. United States 
should take a lesson from history 
of these countries. 

(c) Great builders, writers and sculp- 
tors. We have copied types of their 


architecture. Democratic element 
in government was developed in 
Greece. 

Italy. 


(a) Venice—gondolas, canals, palaces, 

Venetian glass. 

Island of Sicily—Mt. Etna, sul- 

phur. 

(c) Naples; Pompeii, excavated city. 
Vesuvius — lava in agriculture; 
homes built of lava. Problem— 
How have the volcanoes affected 


(b) 


Italy? 
(d) People—dark. Musical. 
(e) Rome. (History). 


(1) Capital of old Roman Empire. 

(2) Ruins of Forum and Colos- 
seum, 

(3) St. Peter’s Cathedral—largest 
in the world. 

(4) Vatican—home of the Pope. 

(f) Florence — art galleries, statues, 
straw plaiting. 

(g) Genoa—birthplace of Columbus. 

Switzerland. 

(a) Scenery — glaciers, snow-capped 
peaks, waterfalls, lakes, valleys; 
sunsets and sunrises on the snow. 
Few wild animals. 

(b) People—graze cattle and goats on 
hillsides; cater to tourists; fine 
laces, watches, cutlery, dairy prod- 


ucts. Dress—loose for mountain 
climbing. Languages — Italian, 
German, French. Why? 

France. 


(a) Scenery — beautiful roads, build- 
ings. Problem—Why is Paris the 
most beautiful city of the world? 
(Aesthetic sense has been trained 
and developed for centuries.) 

(b) Water route from North Sea to 
the Mediterranean. Advantages. 

(c) People—impulsive temperament. 
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(d) Silk industry and vineyards in 
southern France. 
(e) Marseilles—chief shipping center. 

6) Spain and Portugal. 

(a) Native dress—Senoras. 

(b) Customs—bull fights. 

(c) Art galleries. 

(d) Products — olives, oranges, cork 
oak, 

Rock of Gibraltar—fortress. Prob- 

lem—If England did not allow 

ships to pass this fortress, how 
would commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean countries be affected? 

Lantern slides. 

English story—“‘The Most Interesting Place 

on the Cruise.” 

Collection and display of articles that had been 

brought from abroad. 

. Individual maps, showing route. 
Scrapbook—All this time the children had 
been collecting pictures and mounting them on 
uniform paper. These were bound in a book- 
let marked “A Mediterranean Cruise” and put 
on display. 


(e) 


bho 
° 


Go 


— 
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6 
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E. ORGANIZATION AND SUMMARY OF WORK 


This outline was worked out by pupils, guided 
by teacher, to show the reasons why people of 
America like the Mediterranean cruise: 


1. Pleasant climate. 

2. Beautiful scenery. 

3. People of interesting customs and dress. 
4. Varied occupations. 

5. Historical cities and buildings. 


A written test was given as a check on what 
the children had actually gained from the study 
and to keep material from “going in one ear and 
out the other.” Such questions as these were 
asked: 


1. Where would you go to see volcanoes? 

2. Compare the people of Switzerland with the 
people of Egypt. Include their dress and 
ways of making a living. 

3. If you were a merchant, where would you 
go to buy (1) watches, (2) olives, (3) silk, 
(4) wine, (5) ivory? 

4. Who controls the Strait of Gibraltar? 

5. Name three of the oldest countries of the 
Mediterranean. 

6. Make a list of the chief cities along the 
Mediterranean. ‘ 

7. Where would you go to visit the Sphinx and 
Pyramids? 

8. If you went abroad, what things would you 
buy to bring back to your friends? Where 
would you buy them? Remember that if 
you bring more than $100 worth you will 
have to pay duty. 


F. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Frye—New Geography, Book 1. 

. Brigham and McFarlane—Essentials of Ge- 
ography, Book 1. 

3. Mirick and Holmes—Home Life Around the 
World. 

4. Frank Carpenter—Around the World with 
the Children. . 

5. J. Russell Smith—Human Geography. 


i) 


G. McMurry and Parkins—Advanced Geogra- - 


phy. 

7. Chamberlain—Africa 
Their People). 

8. Chamberlain for Poem—“The Nile” by Lord 
Houghton. a 

9. Tarr and McMurry—New Geographies, Book 
II. i 

10. Steamship literature. ¢ 


(The Continents and 


A Current Events-Arithmetic 
Combination 
By Elizabeth Sturges 


URING the last few years there has been 

much criticism of the subject matter of 
arithmetic. The problems commonly found in 
the textbooks are unrelated to life. One way 
that I have found of overcoming this difficulty 
is as Tollows: 

We spend one period each week in our eighth 
grade class, making an arithmetic book of orig- 
inal problems. We call it “Our Current Events- 
Arithmetic Book,” because we use only material 
taken from our current events papers. For ex- 
ample, in our last number there is an article en- 
titled “The Speed of Light.” A certain profes- 
sor has determined that light travels 186,173 


miles a second. One problem asks, “How far 
does light travel in 3 minutes?” 

Another article tells of the longest concrete 
bridge in the world, which has just been opened 
in the state of Minnesota. It is 4,119 feet long 
and has thirteen spans. One question is, “How 
many feet less than a mile is the bridge?” Ap. 
other one is, “What is the average length of each 
span?” 

We cut out the articles, paste them on our pa- 
pers, and write the problems below. The pupils 
now not only see the practical side of arithmetic, 
but also take a keener interest in current topics, 


Some things elude intelligence tests—such as the 
inner spirit of the child, his hopes, his aspirations, 
his perseverance under the stress of difficulties, his 
hunger, and pain, and sorrows.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
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February Blackboard Calendar 


By John T. Lemos 


HE calendar shown makes a good design to draw on the blackboard for this month. 
be easily transferred by means of the pantographs now being used by art teachers for 
blackboard work. After the outline is transferred, the flowers should be filled in with strokes of 
white chalk. A few touches of cream or yellow may'be added to the petals on the shadow side. 
The centers of the daisy should be made yellow or cream. The leaves can be done in two 
A medium green can be used on most of the leaves and a blue green on those 


The class can copy these calendars on toned paper and complete them in colored crayons or 
water colors, adding the days of the month in the blank spaces. 
lower grades the teacher can furnish them with hectograph copies or tracings of this design. If 
desired this calendar can be added to each month, making a complete unit at the end of the year. 
This calendar showing the state flower of North Carolina (chosen by common consent) is one 
of a series which will be illustrated with designs made from the floral emblems of various states 
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Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 
DETROIT 
By M. T. Johnson 


photos by Manning Bros., Courtesy of Detroit Convention and 
Tourist Bureau . 


TEACHER’S AIM: To show that Detroit’s 
ymazing growth is due to a strategic location 
md to civic enterprise. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: Is Detroit’s remarkable 
gowth and prosperity due to the rise of the 
wtomobile industry? 


SUBJECT MATTER: 
Strategic location 
Statistics of growth 
The automobile industry 
Other industries 
Airplanes 
Boat building 
History 


PROCEDURE: On a map of North America 
showing the United States and Canada point out 
the location of Detroit, Michigan. Show that 
itis located at a natural gateway of commerce. 
Between what lakes—of the Great Lakes—does 
itlie? Locate Lake St. Clair, the Detroit River, 
the Rouge River. What does the word Detroit 
mean? (Strait.) How long is the Detroit River? 
(25 miles.) Discuss the importance of the fact 
that the city has 16.65 miles of water front on 
the Detroit River and 10 miles on the River 
Rouge. Of what importance to the city is the 
fat that the Detroit River carries more ton- 
tage than any other river in the world? Com- 
wre Detroit’s location with that of Constanti- 
wple. Can you tell why Detroit is sometimes 
uid to be located on the Dardanelles of America? 
Discuss the fact that a vessel passes this city 
wery seven and a half minutes during the navi- 
gation season. Show that this city is also the 
gateway for a large part of the railway com- 
merce between the Middle West and Canada. 

How does Detroit rank among the cities of 
the nation in population? (Fourth.) In as- 
wssed valuation? (Third.) What is the popu- 
htion? Explain why the population more than 
doubled between 1910 and 1920. Account for 


the fact that Hamtramck and Highland Park, 























suburbs of Detroit, increased over 1000% in the 
same decade. What do the following facts tell 
you about the people of Detroit? There is a 
magnificent new public library which cost $2,800,- 
000, 20 branch libraries, and a new Institute of 
Arts building which cost $2,000,000. There are 
500 churches. The University of Detroit, the 
College of the City of Detroit, and other educa- 
tional institutions are located there. The public 
school system has been recognized as one of the 
finest in the United States. The Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra performs in the Symphony Con- 
cert Hall and public open-air concerts are given 
each day during summer months in the city’s 
parks. Of what practical advantage is the fact 
that the street railway system and the water 
system—the greatest filtration plant in the world 
—are municipally owned? What do you infer 
from the fact that Detroit has 51 parks and 
3185 acres in parks and boulevards, 59 play- 
grounds with a total of 213 acres and an annual 
attendance of 7,557,487? 

What conditions make Detroit the natural 
center for the manufacture of automobiles? Show 
that Detroit was already a center of foundry and 
machine shop products before the automobile was 
heard of. What natural factors made Michigan 
active in the manufacture of carriages, wagons, 
and wheels? Supposing that bankers, investors, 
etc., had refused to aid the first ventures in 
automobile manufacture, in what way would 
Detroit’s history probably be different? Is it 
correct to say that Detroit has “grown up with 
the automobile’? What interesting facts in 
the history of automobile development can you 
tell? Discuss the following item which appeared 
in the New York Tribune about 1905: “Paul 
Miller, a French chauffeur, was arrested last 
night at 110th Street and Fifth Avenue, on the 
charge of speeding at the rate of 16 miles an 
hour.” 

Compare the number of cars (21,000) that 
were being built annually in 1905 with the num- 
ber that are being built annually now. (In 1925, 
3,500,000 cars were made.) Can you explain 
what is meant by mass production methods? 
In what way is machinery taking the place of 
manual labor? What are some of the advan- 
tages of doing things by machinery instead of 
by hand? Show that greater speed of accom- 
plishment and uniformity of products is thus 
attained. Show that 





ated by one man now does the work more quickly 
and better. 

What is the name of the man to whom motor- 
ists are indebted for starting, lighting, and igni- 
tion systems for automobiles? (Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, president of General Motors Research Cor- 
poration.) Do you think that automobiles have 
already been perfected? For what purposes do 
you suppose the General Motors Research Cor- 
poration was founded? Do you think it is pos- 
sible for automobiles to cost less, run farther 
on less gasoline and conserve more energy? Do 
you think there will be as great changes in auto- 
mobiles during the next twenty-five years as 
there have been in the past? Give reasons for 
your answer. If the automobile industry should 
decline, what would be the effect on Detroit? 

Discuss the fact that there is now one motor 
vehicle to every four or five people in the United 
States. Do you think the “saturation point” has 
been reached? What effect does the expansion 
of paved highway programs have upon the auto- 
mobile market? If cars are made and sold more 
generally at lower prices will the market increase 
or decrease? As the American population con- 
tinues to increase show that the automobile busi- 
ness should improve. What effect will this have 
on Detroit? What benefits can Detroit expect 
to receive from the opening of new markets in 
South America, South Africa, Australia, and the 
Far East? 

Discuss the usefulness of the motor truck and 
motor bus. Do you think their usefulness will 
increase or decrease? How will the expansion of 
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dexterity, alertness, 
and rhythmic move- 
ment are qualities de- 
veloped by the work- 
ers under such condi- 
tions. How valuable 
are these qualities? 
Discuss the signifi- 
cance of the following 
fact: On the receiv- 
ing dock where it used 
to take six men to un- 
load automobile bod- 
ies, an air hoist oper- 
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River Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Company. Above: Plant of 
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Detroit from the Air, with Detroit River in Foreground. Above: New 
$2,800,000 Public Library 
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trucking and motor bus operation affect De- 
troit’s business? Mention other affiliated indus- 
tries in Detroit to which the automobile indus- 
try has given rise. Mention other well known 
products that come from Detroit. 

Discuss the following facts: Detroit has 
3000 major manufacturing plants. Of these, 37 
are automobile factories; 250 are engaged in 
making automobile parts and accessories. There 
are also more than 200 minor industrial estab- 
lishments. Nineteen hundred major industries 
have private railroad track sidings. 

Can you explain why the foundry business has 
been an important one in Detroit? Discuss the 
fact that Detroit is rapidly growing in impor- 
tance as a center of the airplane industry. 
Search the papers for accounts of Detroit’s com- 
mercial airplane reliability tour, August 14 to 
28, 1926. In what ways are such tours a benefit 
to the airplane industries? What can you tell 
of the project to construct a great privately 
owned airport of 600 acres including a safe sea- 
plane harbor of 100 acres in Detroit? What can 
you tell about the way in which the famous 
Liberty engines were manufactured during the 
war? Do you think that the fact that Detroit 
business men are encouraging and assisting the 
airplane industry in its infancy proves that they 
are farsighted enough to have faith in this new 
method of travel? 

Of what interest is the fact that the Con- 
tinental Motors Company has purchased a big 
ten-passenger airplane which will fly between 
Detroit and Muskegon? What can you learn 
about the plan to use Ford airplanes on the 
Florida airways? 

How do you account for the fact that boat- 
building is a rapidly expanding industry in De- 
troit? Can you show that the increased use of 
automobiles has helped rather than hindered 
this industry? Will motor boats ever be useful 
for anything besides recreation? 

Find pictures of the new Institute of Arts, 
of Belle Isle Park, the new Masonic Temple, Pub- 
lic Library, General Motors building, Detroit’s 
business district, public school buildings, the 
River Front and other interesting views. 

*In what sense may it be said that Detroit is 
the oldest and the newest city west of the 
Alleghanies? Show that it is new in the sense 
that industrial processes there are keyed to a 
pitch of mass production, population is in- 
creasing, and farm lands are being trans- 
formed into city subdivisions on a scale unsur- 
passed. Show also that community life in De- 
troit stretches back in unbroken sequence for 
two and a quarter centuries. How did it happen 
that land grants in Detroit were made on the 
basis of feudal tenure? To what country did 
this territory first belong? Show that feudal 
land grants were customary in France at that 
time. Why did the early French settlers deem 
it so important to have access to the water? 
Show that waterfront needs resulted in the 
granting of “ribbon farms.” At what date did 
this territory come under British authority? 
Under the government of the United States? 
Since both of these governments confirmed the 
French grants, the old French system is recalled 
to-day by such streets as Cass Avenue and Brush 
Street, which were ancient dividing lines be- 
tween feudal grants. By whom was the first 
fort at Detroit built? (By Cadillac in 1701.) 
Can you account for the name Fort Street, the 
present financial center of Detroit? (At this 
point, north of town, the British erected a fort 
connecting it with the town by two converging 
lines of palisades.) Tell the story of Pontiac’s 

*Questions based on article by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, Editor 


Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library, in 
the Michigan Supplement of The Christian Science Monitor. 


conspiracy. Of what significance is the fact 
that the largest stove factory in the world is 
located on the site of Pontiac’s camp? 


SUMMARY: Suppose that you are a mem- 
ber of Detroit’s Board of Commerce. Plan a 
three-minute talk setting forth as many reasons 
as possible why people should select Detroit as 
their home city. 


CONCLUSION: Recall the problem question 
stated at the beginning of the lesson and ask pu- 
pils to state their own conclusions. Permit them 
to disagree if they wish, but insist that each pu- 
pil state his own conclusion as clearly and con- 
cisely as possible. 


Good English Week in Grade Seven 
By Ernestine Bennett 


O UR school, like so many throughout the coun- 
try, is a small one, seldom numbering over a 
hundred pupils. When our superintendent an- 
nounced that the second week in February would 
be devoted to renewing interest in good language 
and that all work must be original and done by 
the pupil alone, I was almost in despair. 

A program was to be presented on Wednesday, 
each class or room giving a part of it. The an- 
nouncement was made some two weeks before 
the program was to be given and my pupils im- 
mediately evinced great interest. From the be- 
ginning they showed unexpected originality, 
bringing again to my mind an old wonder, Does 
a teacher ever know her pupils? Each child was 
required to submit some written work, poetry or 
prose. In a small school most teachers are too 
busy to do much toward original work, which re- 
quires time and patience, so I was more than 
pleased at the results of our few days of prepa- 
ration. Posters, poems, essays and even a play 
came in. The best poster was one showing the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin-town fame leading the 
children into the cave of Good English. Another 
showed busy Dutch Cleanser girls cut from the 
original colors freeing our school from the filth 
of slang and poor grammar. 

I learned through our good English work that 
children usually respond to what is expected of 
them—that and no more. I was careful to set 
no limit on my expectations and to be prodigal 
with praise. 

The play submitted was given as our part of 
the program and evoked hearty applause. It was 
written by a seventh grade girl, as was the poem 
included with this article. 

The play was presented by the young author 
and three boys. 


THE RECOVERY OF SLANG 


Characters 

Slang, a sick boy 

The doctor 

Good English 

Miss Jones, a teacher 

(Slang lies on a bed while the doctor and Good 
English sit beside him.) 

SLANG—Oh, doctor! 
like the dickens! 

Doctor—Certainly I can help you, but first you 
must give up using such language. 

SLANG—Oh, well, doc, if you insist, I’ll cut it out. 

Doctor—Here, here, Slang, it’s time for your 
medicine. 

(Slang takes medicine and falls asleep.) 

Goop ENGLISH—Well, doctor, what can we do for 
nim? 

Doctor—In the first place, we must teach him 
good English. 

Goop ENGLISH—But how can we do that? 

Doctor—I’m certain I don’t know, but probably 


Can’t you help me? I feel 





Miss Jones does. Miss Jones has been a teacher , 
long time, you know. 

(Good English rings bell and Miss Jones enters.) 

Miss JoNES—Did you ring for me? 

Goop ENGLISH—Yes. Can you tell us how ty 
teach Slang to give up such language? 

Miss JoNES—Why, of course. I remember some. 
thing I heard when a child. It was about “exampk 
being more prevalent than precept.” Just use good 
grammar before him and he will soon catch the 
habit. 

Doctor—Miss Jones, you’re wonderful. 

(Slang awakens and sits up.) 

SLaANG—Doc, have you any more of that there 
medicine? 

Doctor—Why, yes, I believe I have. 

SLANG—Well, for heaven’s sake, give me some 
more, 

Goop ENGLISH—We’re to give that only every 
three hours and it has been but a few minutes since 
you had some. Here, this will be better for you. 

(Uses large spoon and gives medicine from a bot- 
tle marked Good English. Slang goes to sleep.) 

Doctor—Well, he made only a few mistakes, 
He’s improving. 

Goop ENGLISH—We owe it all to Miss Jones, 

(Slang suddenly sits up.) 

SLaNnc—Oh! I had a horrible dream. I dreamed 
I died but was still alive. I used correct grammar 
and no slang. It sounded so nice. I am never 
going to use another slangy word or take pride in 
using bad grammar. 

Doctor AND Goop ENGLISH—Hurrah! You are 
well now and we have a nice boy in place of one 
who thought people approved of slang. 

SLANG—I’m as glad I’m well as you are. Now 
you must find me a new name so people will forget 
my old one. 


One seventh grade boy’s originality took the 
following twist, probably inspired by a poster 
showing a grassy green mound and a white 
tombstone labeled: I. Ain’t 

Born 
Died February 8, 1926 


FUNERAL NOTICE 


The funeral of the prominent Mr. Ain’t will be 
held February 8, 1926, at the home of his widow, 
Mrs. Ain’t. He leaves to mourn Mrs. Ain’t and 
three children, He Taken, Ain’t Going To and 
’Tain’t. They all live at School. Mr. Ain't 
was born some time in 1300 and died February 6, 
1926. He has over five hundred grandchildren and 
some three hundred great-grandchildren. Mr. 
Ain’t was well known by everybody in school. 
The Slang brothers will be pall-bearers and the 
funeral will be preached by Reverend I. Seen. 











One girl was moved to write the following 
poem, in which she, too, calmly disposed of Mr. 
Ain’t! 

LOST AT SEA 
One cold, cold day of long ago, 
A ship set sail while the wind did blow; 


On board the ship were passengers three, 
Mr. Hain’t, Mr. Ain’t and Mr. Maybe. 


Upon the deck a passenger crept, 

While over the boat the wild waves swept, 
It swept him far, far out to sea, 

And that was the end of Mr. Maybe. 


Upon the deck came the other two, 

And as they saw nothing else to do, 

They jumped into the sea and sank together, 
And that was the end of those three forever. 


The results of our Good English Week wert, 
first, the children’s increased interest in Jan- 
guage in all its forms and their strengthened 
confidence in their own ability to express thet 
selves, and second, a closer watch upon thel! 
own and their classmates’ grammar. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 200 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Miss Mary 
Benson, Peculiar, Missouri, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and other material with pupils of the 
same grades in any part of the world where English is 
spoken. : 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Mrs. W. H. Scroggin, Ukiah, Oregon, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grades in the 
Eastern and Southern states or the outlying possessions. 


Miss Ruby Wilson, Route 5, Marion, Illinois, and her 
fifth and seventh grade pupils would like to correspond 
with pupils in the same grades in all the states of the 
Union, Canada, the island possessions, or any foreign 
country. 

Miss Irene Carson, Lincoln School, Casper, Wyoming, 
and her seventh grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with the same grade in any state 
in the Union, Alaska, Canada, or in the island possessions. 


Miss Esther Walkins, Crete, Nebraska, and her fourth 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters, views, and 
products with pupils in any state in the Union, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada, or the Philippine Islands. 

The third, fourth, and fifth grade pupils of Miss Ruth 
Alice Burson, Camilla, Georgia, would like to correspond 
with pupils and teachers of the same grades in any state 
in the Union, especially the Western and Northern 
states, 

Mrs, J. R. De Avilla, Honolulu School, Gottville, Sis- 
kiyou County, California, and her third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union or the island possessions. 


The fifth and sixth grades of Miss Elizabeth Lunn, 
Pershing School, Warrensburg, Missouri, would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils of any state 
in the Union or in foreign countries. 


Mrs. Margaret Burbank and her fourth and fifth 
grade pupils of Chester, Idaho, would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with pupils of any state in the Union 
or island possessions. 


Miss Ella Mortenson and her eighth grade pupils of 
Streeter, North Dakota, would like to exchange letters 
and products with pupils in any other state or any 
foreign country. 


Mrs, A. E. Mirfin, 347 Lenox Avenue, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and her fifth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with pupils in the same grade in 
any part of the United States or Canada, 

Miss Bernice Perry, Route 1, Brunswick, Missouri, and 


her fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, views, and products with teachers and 


pupils of any state in the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada 


or any foreign country. 

Miss Jean Heaton and her third grade pupils of Walled 
Lake, Michigan, wish to correspond with pupils of the 
Same grade in any part of the world. 

Mr. Jos. S. de la Torre, Nabua, Cams. Sur., Philippine 
Islands, and his pupils wish to exchange letters and 
other material with any grade in any part of the world. 

The fifth and sixth grade boys of Miss Eva Fosdick, 
153-36 Paulina Avenue, Harvey, Illinois, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in all states 
of the Union, Canada, Alaska, and the island possessions. 

hey would especially like to hear from pupils of Hawaii 
or those of foreign countries. 


Miss Grace Prentice and pupils of Cedar Grove School, 
Route 2, Appleton, Wisconsin, would like to exchange 
letters, photographs, and products with children of all 
grades in Hawaii, Alaska, Cuba, any other state in the 
United States, or any English-speaking foreign country. 

Miss Blanche Plumb, Empire School, Gerlach, Nevada, 
and her pupils, third to eighth grade inclusive, wish to 
correspond with pupils in any state of the Union, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Alaska, and South America. 


The pupils of the Lower Sheshequin School would 
like to exchange products, letters, school booklets, and 
any material that will be of value to a school museum, 
with pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in any 
state of the United States or its outlying possessions. 
Address Mrs. James L. McCarty, Lower Sheshequin 
School, Ulster, Pennsylvania, Bradford County, Route 1. 

Mr. Leon C. Whitlock, Instructor at New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, and some 
of the junior cadets would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils in all parts of the United States. 

Miss Lela B. Kennedy, Smith School, Headland, Ala- 
bama, Route 8, and her sixth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, snapshots, and other things of interest 
with pupils in any of the Northern and Western states. 

Miss Theora Kohlenberger and her fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grade pupils of Mecosta, Michigan, would 
like to exchange pictures, letters, and products with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in any other state 
in the Union, or in any foreign country where English 
or French is spoken. 

Miss Marguerite Walsh, Madison, South Dakota, 
Route 3, and her sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, and 
products with teachers and pupils of the same grades in 
any state, preferably Western, Southern, and Eastern 
states, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, South America, England, 
Africa, and the Philippines. 
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TWO FREEDOMS 
By Nell R. Farmer 


ID you ever stop to think that the 
degree of freedom for each individual 
is limited by a like degree of freedom 
for every other person? In other words 
when a person becomes a part of a group, 
he must yield some of his freedom, in 
order that others may enjoy the degree 
of freedom to which they are entitled. 
Perhaps you remember the story of the 
Irishman who, on landing in this coun- 
try, threw his arms around indiscrimi- 
nately and happened to hit a full-blooded 
American citizen on the nose; wherupon 
the American promptly knocked Pat 
down. “Begorra,” said Pat, as he picked 
himself up, “I was told that this was a 
free country.” “So it is,” said the 
American, “but your freedom ends where 
my nose begins.” 

Too often in the management of chil- 
dren, a teacher, blinded by a false notion 
that her pupils should have unlimited 
freedom in the schoolroom, permits 
them to disregard the rights of others, 
and thus encourages the development of 
an anti-social attitude that may breed 
lawlessness and anarchy. 

Charles Kingsley says, “There are 
two freedoms: the false, where a man 
is free to do what he likes; the true, 
where a man is free to do what he 
ought.” This is a nice distinction that 
should be deeply impressed on the minds 
and hearts of all children. 
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Miss Bertha Iseley, Mount Olive, North Carolina, and 
her pupils would like to correspond and exchange prod- 
ucts, pictures, and school work with teachers and pupils 
of the seventh grade in any state of the Union, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the West Indies, 

Miss Alice C. Hinkson, Cairo, Nebraska, and her fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with other teachers and pu- 
pils in any part of the world. 

Miss Rosella Cress, Route 3, Shakopee, Minnesota, and 
her sixth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, 
products, and ideas with pupils and teachers of the same 
grade in any state of the Union, Alaska, or any of the 
island possessions where English is spoken, 

Miss Maud E. Stauffer, 348 South Ann Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and her sixth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and products with 
pupils of the same grade in any part of the United 
States and Canada. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Mary Owens, 
Big Sandy, Texas, would like to exchange letters and 
products with teachers and pupils in any part of the 
world. 

Miss Mabel Shaw, Portsmouth, Ohio, Route 1, and her 
first, second, third, and fourth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters and products with teachers and pupils 
in any state of the Union, or any part of the world. 

Miss Bessie G. Boehn, Assistant County Superintend- 
ent, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, would like to have teachers 
and pupils desiring to correspond with schools in Arkan- 
sas address their letters to her and she will give them 
to the various schools in her county. 

Miss L. Esther Pelkonen, Spider Lake School, Manito- 
wish, Wisconsin, and her second, third, sixth, and eighth 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters and products 
with pupils of the same grades in any part of the Union, 
outlying possessions, or foreign countries. 

The pupils in the seventh and eighth grades of Redfield 
Consolidated School would like to correspond with pupils 
in the same grades in any other state in the Union or 
Canada. Address all letters to Mr. W. F. Woodward, 
Redfield, Arkansas, 

Miss Sayde Hogie, Timber Lake, South Dakota, and 
her sixth and seventh grade pupils would like to receive 
letters from any other state in the Union, or any foreign 
countries, 

Mr. Wright and his seventh and eighth grade pupils, 
Miss Felch and her fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils, 
and Miss Pope and her first, second, and third grade pu- 
pils would like to correspond and exchange post cards, 
products, and other material with any school in the 
United States, in the island possessions, or in any foreign 
country. Address all correspondence to George W. 
Wright, Principal, Far Hills, New Jersey. 

The fifth grade of Miss A. R. Brady, 5743 Stewart 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grade in any 
school in the Union. 

Miss Irene Powell, Route 2, Norcatur, Kansas, and 
her pupils would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and school work with teachers and pupils in the 
United States, the island possessions, Canada, or- any 
of the foreign countries. 

Miss Ruby Porter, McCool Junction, Nebraska, Miss 
Leone Jenkins, Fairmont, Nebraska, Miss Helen 
Churchill, Lushton, Nebraska, and their pupils would 
like to correspond with pupils of other states. 

Miss Marion Russell, Gibbsboro, New Jersey, and her 
fifth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, products, and information with teachers and pupils 
in other states of the Union, Canada, Alaska, Haweii, or 
any foreign country. 

Mrs. L. Platt, Tarrison School, Happy, Texas, and her 
pupils wish to correspond with teachers and pupils of 
the states bordering the coast, Canada, Mexico, and any 
foreign countries, 

Miss Bernadine Keirn, Columbia School, Steger, Illi- 
nois, and her fifth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, views, and products with pupils of the same 
grade in any state of the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, or the 
Philippine Islands, 

Miss Mabel L. Wamsley, Mt. Jewett, Pennsylvania, 
and her pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades would like to exchange letters, views, and products 
with other pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
United States or of the world. 

Miss Louise Lawton, Creston, Ohio, Route 1, and her 
fifth grade pupils would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with other English-speaking schools. 
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Miss Ruby Taylor, Kansasville, Wisconsin, Box 74, 
and her seventh and eighth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, booklets, and pictures with teachers and 
pupils of any of the Western or Southern states, 

Mr. B. Bernarr Vance, Belmont Junior High, 15 Wroe 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, and his pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, snapshots, and products with pupils of the 
seventh grade in any part of the United States, Alaska, 
the foreign possessions, or any English-speaking country. 

Miss Irene Freed, Van Buren, Ohio, would like to cor- 
respond with teachers of first grade pupils anywhere in 
the United States for the purpose of exchanging seat- 
work suggestions, patterns, etc. 

Mr. Burton J. McCroskey, Elizabeth, West Virginia, 
Route 4, and pupils of all grades would like to exchange 
letters, cards, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
teachers and pupils in every part of the United States 
or its possessions, Canada, or any foreign country. 

Miss Freda Kohlwey, Oldham, South Dakota, and her 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils and teachers of any state in the Union, or 
any English-speaking country. 

Miss Thelma Couran, Wessington Springs, South 
Dakota, and her pupils of the first seven grades would 
like to exchange pictures and products with pupils of 
the same grades in any state in the Union, Porto Rico, 
foreign countries, particularly in South America and 
Europe. 

Mrs. Senora Gray Best, Nowata, Oklahoma, and her 
seventh and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, United States, and the Philippine Islands, 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of 
Mrs. Jennie B. Deyo, East Worcester, Otsego County, 
New York, Route 1, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grades in any part of the world where 
English is spoken. 

Mrs. N. W. Watson, Oso School, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Route 2, and her pupils wish to exchange letters, snap- 
shots, and products with pupils of the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries, 

Miss Minnie Glass, Beaver Bank School, Route 3, 
Ellis, Kansas, and her fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the Union, the island 
possessions, or any English-speaking foreign country. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Rose Schwartz, P. S. 
202, Atkins Avenue and Berriman Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
fifth and sixth grades in any part of the world. 

Miss E. Bokhaut, Box 203, Saltcoats, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, and her fourth, fifth, sixth, eighth, and tenth 
grade pupils wish to exchange letters with pupils in any 
part of the world where English is spoken. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade students of 
English of the Levelland School would like to correspond 
with other children of the United States, Canada, or 
Alaska. Address Miss Lillian Martin, Levelland, Texas. 

The fourth and fifth grades of the Burroughsville 
School would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states. Address Mrs. Annie Wood, Vic- 
toria, Texas, 

Miss Mary Alice Rickard, 218 Pearl Street, Wooster, 
Ohio, and her pupils would like to correspond with other 
teachers and pupils in sixth grades, 

Miss Mabel Perkins, Grout School District No. 3, 
R. F. D. 5, Fulton, N. Y., and her fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grade pupils would like to exchange letters with 
other country schools. 

The pupils of the sixth and seventh grades of the pub- 
lic schools of Rushville, Nebraska, would like to corre- 
spond, especially, with pupiis in different sections of 
North America and Europe. Address Miss Edna Mc- 
Pheeters, Rushville, Nebraska. 


LETTERS 


Puppet Show and Pantomime 


A new type of puppet show and pantomime, in- 
volving work in silent reading, oral reading, lan- 
guage, and art, was successfully tried out by my 
fourth grade class. 

The afternoon sun and the window shades were 
utilized as our theater. The characters were cut 
from cardboard and pasted upon long sticks. These 
figures were manipulated by the children standing 
below the window, holding figures back of and 
against the shade which was raised to a level just 
above their heads. The tiny black shadows thrown 
upon the shade were fascinating to the children. 

One of the favorite stories used was the “Wise 
Men of Gotham.” The story, in dramatized form, 


was read silently; pieces of cardboard, twelve by 
nine inches, were given the children; the characters 
were chosen; then cut out. The baker was shown 
by his cap; the councilor carried a book; and the 
mayor’s extreme size and pompousness characterized 
him. The children’s own conceptions of the charac- 
ters were sought and used. While one child read, 
a few of the other children managed the puppets, 
and the remainder of the room formed a happy 
audience. The “audience situation” was gained 
without difficulty. 

Ballads and old songs adapt themselves beauti- 
fully to this shadow type of dramatization, giving 
opportunity for effective oral reading. We used a 
Robin Hood ballad, “The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, 
O” and “Strawberry Fair” with enjoyable results. 
—Dorotny A. LITTLE, Pennsylvania. 


A Help for the Busy Teacher 


During a flu epidemic last year substitutes were 
at a premium and it sometimes became necessary 
for a teacher to take another class in addition to 
her own for a day or two. In such cases it was es- 
sential to be able to call each child by name at once, 
and almost impossible to learn all the names in so 
short a time. This is the way one ingenious teacher 
solved the problem. 

Fach little person was given two pins and a long 
narrow slip of paper on which he was told to write 
his name very large and dark and pin it on his 
chest. The children enjoyed this, as if it were a 
new sort of game. The teacher soon learned the 
names and found this a very convenient method of 
doing so. It has great advantages over the old 
method of making a seating chart and learning the 
names by location—FLORENCE M. THOMAS, New 
York. 


Some Seat Work Helps 


Any teacher likes to see her pupils busy, but 
oftentimes in a one-room school it is hard to keep 
them all at work. Here are some suggestions that 
may help: 

1. Write the names of colors on cards about one 
by two inches in size. The child places a card on 
his desk and arranges sticks of the color named by 
the card. A number on the card will tell him how 
many sticks to place by that card. 

2. From old primers cut the story being studied 
or some other story the children can read. Cut 
out each line and the pictures, if there are any. 
Pupils arrange the lines on the desk to make the 
story and place proper picture by story, or they may 
draw a picture illustrating a story. The pupils 
also enjoy reading their story to an older pupil. 

3. Cut out daisy petals from paper. On each 
petal write a word. These petals arranged around 
a yellow center will make little stories (sentences). 

4. On the blackboard draw a flower. On each 
petal write a word of the day’s lesson. If at recita- 
tion time the pupil can spell all the words correctly, 
he gets a flower to color and paste in his garden. 
His garden is the notebook in which he keeps his 
grades. A word of praise will reward the one with 
the prettiest garden.—ETHEL VOKES, Minnesota. 


Valentine Party 


A good way to get parents interested in the 
school and to create a community spirit is to have 
a valentine party. 

We made the invitations, using typewriting pa- 
per. First, we drew a valentine design in one cor- 
ner of the paper. Then the children copied the 
invitations on scratch paper, until they decided 
they could write well enough to write the invita- 
tions. Then each child wrote the invitation for his 
parents, 

The invitations read: 

Who is my Valentine? 
Why you, parents mine; 
Come to my party here 
On—eve, parents dear. 


The schoolhouse was decorated in red and white 
crepe paper. Hearts strung on ribbons adorned the 
windows. The best work of the first semester was 
on display. Each child during his handwork period 
made valenties for Father and Mother. (As a sur- 
prise, the teacher could give a valentine to each 


child.) A child representing Cupid gave the valen. 
tines to the children and guests. 

We played various games. One was similar to 
“Pinning on the Donkey’s Tail.” A heart was used 
instead of a donkey, and we tried to pin a dart 
through the valentine. 

To get partners for supper, red hearts with verses 
on them were cut into irregular halves. Half of the 
hearts were drawn by the girls and mothers, while 
the boys and fathers drew corresponding halves, 
The children and parents then matched hearts and 
found partners for supper. Cake, sandwiches, 
marshmallows, and pickles were served.—MILpre) 
Scott, Nebraska. 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


February twelfth should be the first special day 
of the new year. For the services Abraham Lincoln 
rendered our country, it is only fitting that every 
schoolroom should commemorate his natal day. 

The room should be decorated with flags and 
bunting. A small pile of rails and an ax displayed 
in a conspicuous place on or near the platform are in 
keeping with the occasion. Pictures of Lincoln, of 
the White House, of the log house where Lincoln 
was born, and of the Lincoln Memorial are appro- 
priate for decorations. 

Patriotic songs should be selected and much should 
be made of the musical part of the program. Among 
the best songs to use are “Tenting on the Old Cam 
Ground,” “America,”: “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Hail, Columbia,” “Dixie,” “America, the 
Beautiful,” “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Write on the blackboard with crimson crayon, the 
place and the date of Lincoln’s birth, together with 
the names of his parents. Also write: 

“Gold is good in its place; but living, patriotic 
men are better than gold.”—Lincoln. 

“Die when I may, I want it said of me by those 
who know me best that I always plucked a thistle 
and planted a flower where I thought it would 
grow.”—Lincoln. 

DoroTtHy C. RETSLOFF, California. 


A February Birthday Party 


February is an interesting month in the schodl- 
room, but to observe all the holidays takes much 
valuable time from the regular school work. 

Accordingly, one fourth grade teacher prefers to 
have a February birthday party the last day of the 
month, rather than to spend a great deal of time 
discussing and celebrating the various holidays. 

Of course, Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, 
Henry W. Longfellow, St. Valentine, and _ others 
are discussed on their birthdays in a general way, 
and valentines are exchanged on the fourteenth of 
the month; but the real celebration takes place at 
the end of the month. 

Last year on the day of the birthday party the 
children found, upon coming into the room at noon, 
a huge “birthday cake” reposing on a table at the 
front of the room. To be sure, the cake was simply 
a round hat box turned bottom side up, frosted with 
white paper, and covered with Christmas tree can- 
dles; but it looked very realistic. When it was time 
for the party, all work was put away, and the 
program was begun by singing of February songs. 
Then the candle-lighting service took place. 

Various children had been previously selected 
for this part of the celebration. The first candle 
was lighted for Abraham Lincoln by a boy who told 
the story of Lincoln’s life. While that candle burned 
merrily, another child, lighting a second candle, 
told of the origin of Valentine’s Day. In the same 
way candles were lighted for George Washington, 
James Russell Lowell, and Henry W. Longfellow. 
Last of all, the children whose birthdays came 12 
February stood, while the others sang them a birth 
day song and lighted a candle for each. 

After all the candles had been lighted, they were 
blown out, and what had resembled a cake was 
lifted up. Beneath it was discovered a cup cake for 
each child. After paper napkins had been placed 
on the desks the cakes were passed. ’ 

The rest of the afternoon was happily spent 2 
playing games, and the youngsters went home 
feeling that February’ had been a lovely month 
with a fitting climax. 
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| Teachers Help-One-Another Club | 





seater 





Of course the calendar had been properly marked 
to emphasize the dates of the various birthdays.— 
Lou RICHARDSON, Iowa. 


Arithmetic Device 


I find the following scheme for learning to make 
change better than the store and clerk device, inas- 
much as it gives all the pupils equal practice. 

I place each denomination of toy money in a sep- 
arate compartment. Then I show the children how 
the storekeeper makes change by adding first the 
pennies, until he reaches a multiple of five, then the 
nickles, dimes, quarters, and half-dollars. 

When the children understand the process, I give 
to each of four pupils, or 
the number that can com- 


on the blackboard in order. After the reading, the 


class chooses by popular vote which is to hold the , 


first place, and so on. The last ten minutes are 
given over to criticism of the compositions by the 
entire class. 

The rivalry is keen and the desire to have a com- 
position among the six best sellers stimulates more 
careful, accurate work and encourages the obtaining 
of more interesting material. The six best articles 
of each week are placed in a permanent record. To 
be judged by one’s peers and found acceptable is 
very gratifying, and the pupils are eagerly respond- 
ing to this stimulus.—ELIZABETH IF’. BEHLER, New 
Jersey. 





A Sand-Table Substitute 


The primary room of Summit School is too 
crowded to allow space for a sand table, and so a 
shelf, sixteen feet long and twelve inches wide, has 
been placed along one side. The shelf is divided 
into four sections with partitions between. The 
wall behind is covered with sky-blue paper and the 
shelf with green paper. 

One section shows a tropical scene where brown 
plasticine natives, scantily dressed in red and yel- 
low calico and strings of beads, stand near a hut. 
The hut is formed of willow twigs stuck into a floor 
of plasticine with a thatched roof of raffia. Palm 

trees made from willow 
sticks wrapped with green 





tissue paper are stuck into 





fortably operate at the 
money counter at a time, 
alist of articles to buy and 
the money to pay for them. 
The pupil must run to the 
store for me, find the 
amount of the bill, and 
pring me the change. As 
soon as there is a vacant 
place at the cashier’s desk, 
another child goes. In this 
way all of the pupils will 
have gone to the store and 
made their own change 
within a few minutes’ time. 

Interest is increased by 
the comments I make on the 
imaginary things brought 
to me, as, “These are fine- 
looking oranges. I am glad 
you didn’t forget the 
matches.’ — ELSIE FLEY, 
Ohio. 


“Best Sellers” 


One of the greatest prob- 
lems an English teacher 
has to face is how to hold 
a sustained interest in com- 
position work. My eighth 
grade has been trying out 
this plan, and, so far, the 
interest is not only sus- 
tained, but is increasing, 
while the quality of the 


work in both mechanics 
and content is growing 
better. 


We write one long theme 
a week, devoting forty min- 
utes to the work. The class 
of forty-two is divided into 
six sections of seven each 
with a chairman in charge 
of each group. Each week 
while the group remains 
the same, a different chair- 
man is chosen; thus giving 
each pupil a chance at work 
of this kind. 

Two days later we gather 
in sections and devote an- 
other period to the com- 
Positions. At this time, 
they are so distributed that 
ho one has his own article 
in his section. The first 
twenty minutes are given 
to looking over the papers 
for mechanical errors and 
for content. Then, credit- 
Ing one-half for mechanics 
and one-half for the story, 
the best in each group is 
chosen, 

The next fifteen minutes 
are used in reading these 
Six “best sellers,” as we 
tall them, to the entire 
class, This is done by the 
chairman, the names of 








L AST year our Bird Day proved a most delightful occasion. 
date one of our eighth grade boys volunteered to take complete charge of affairs. He 
spoke to the children of the various grades concerning their duty in taking care of, and pro- 
viding homes for, the birds, and urged them to construct bird houses. 

With the assistance of other pupils he converted the stair landing into a miniature woods. 
Shrubs, lilacs, and bird charts were used for decoration, and among these the bird houses were 
placed on exhibition. 


A BIRD DAY PROJECT 
By> AGNES HAZEL 


Primary Instructor, Longfellow School, Kankakee, Illinois 


It was a most pleasing display. 


Our superintendent and a member of the board acted as judges, and small cash prizes were 
awarded to the builders of the houses which ranked first, second, and third. 

For the day’s program the leader chose appropriate songs, recitations, and dialogues, 

All the bird houses were eagerly donated by the children and were placed in trees about the 
school building. 


The results were surprising to the teachers, who rendered no aid whatsoever, 





A few weeks in advance of the 


spools which are tacked to 
the shelf and wrapped in 
green. Fringed paper 
leaves half conceal the clay 
coconuts, 

In another section flow- 
ering peach and cherry 
trees shade Japanese dolls. 

Eskimo Land is_ also 
shown. Here a clay walrus 
with toothpick tusks faces 
several polar bears which 
have been made from salt 
and flour.—Brsstre W. 
LINES, Colorado. 


School Magazine 


A teacher who has an 
eighth grade and is work- 
ing frantically that all the 
pupils may be_ promoted, 
often feels that, in driving 
home the facts connected 
with history and English, 
she is making commonplace 
subjects of those which 
should be the most inspir- 
ing in her course. One 
teacher found that a class 
magazine written by her 
pupils remedied this to a 
great extent. 

The magazine was writ- 
ten once a month. It had 
a name selected by the 
class. The covers were of 
drawing paper and were 
fastened to the pages with 
paper fasteners. The front 
cover had a suitable draw- 
ing each month made by 
some pupil. 

In the magazine were 
published lists of those pu- 
pils who had perfect spell- 
ing lessons and those who 
had perfect attendance for 
the month. There were al- 
so published lists of books, 
stories, poems, and _ arti- 
cles, suitable for the month. 
The following month a list 
of pupils who had read 
and reported on the great- 
est number of these books, 
stories, etc, was given in 
the magazine. 

In some of the issues a 
chapter of a good book was 


outlined briefly by the 
teacher. The children 
searched in the school li- 


brary in order to find the 
book thus singled out and 
write a synopsis of it. A 
list of pupils who found the 
book was published in the 


magazine, and the _ best 
synopsis was given a place, 
too. 








(Continued on page 101) 





the winners being placed 
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Lu Li Learns about Lincoln 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


CHARACTERS 

Lu Li—A Chinese girl visiting in 
the United States 

HELEN—Who entertains for 

CATHERINE 

DoROTHY 

ALICE 

BEATRICE 

RUTH 

Boy Scout 

MAID 


Lu Li 


Guests at the party 


COSTUMES 
Lu Lt, in Chinese costume. Pajama 
suit may be used as_ foundation. 
Flowers in hair; small heelless slippers. 
HELEN AND GUESTS—Dresses appro- 
priate for winter afternoon. 
Maip—Dark dress; apron and cap. 
Boy Scout—Scout uniform; carries 
flag. 
PROPERTIES 


Sewing baskets for girls. Chinese 
thimble for Lu Li. This is a simple 
band to be worn around second joint 
of middle finger of right hand. 


THE PLAY 


SETTING—Living 
home. 

(Curtain rises to show Helen talk- 
ing at telephone.) 

HELEN—Yes, Ruth, I’m going to 
have a party for Lu Li this very 
afternoon Yes, she’s a little Chin- 
ese girl. I wanted to ask you sooner, 
but you see you wouldn’t come home so 
that I could! —— Yes, she’s the daugh- 
ter of the Chinese gentleman who is 
really Daddy’s partner in China. You'll 
love to hear her talk. Oh, I’m 
awfully glad you'll come. Yes, 
two o’clock, and bring your sewing, if 
you have any. Good-by. 


(Enter Lu Li.) 


HELEN—Oh, Lu Li, you do look so 
cunning in those Chinese garments. 
Don’t ever wear American clothes 
again—please. 

Lu Li (bowing and smiling)—I are 
thank you. But my heart are making 
a strange steppings when I think of all 
your—what is it you call them? Your 
guests? 

HELEN—You won’t mind them at all, 
Lu Li. And they’ll just love you. 
They’re all going to bring their sew- 
ing, so you and I must get our work. 

Lu Li—Oh, yes, I have make a be- 
ginnings of a piece of work. 

HELEN—Good. Let’s go and bring 
our work baskets, and we'll be here all 
cozily sewing when they come. Then 
you won’t have to feel shy about coming 
in when they arrive. 

(They leave stage. Maid enters with 
fresh flowers for table. She hums 
“John Brown’s Body’ as she sets room 
in final order. Exits. Enter Lu Li and 
Helen.) 

HELEN—Have you a thimble and all 
the rest of the things you’ll need? 

Lu Li (holding up Chinese thimble) 
—Oh, yes, I am thank you. 

HELEN—Hold up your finger, Lu Li, 


room in Helen’s 
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‘and I will hold up mine. (They do so.) 
| See how different they are! How can 
you sew with only a band ’way up 
there on your finger? 

Lu Li (giggling softly)—And why 
do you need your thimbles to be stick 
on the beginnings of your fingers? 





(Both laugh and go back to work. 
fell rings. Maid admits Dorothy and 
Catherine.) 

HELEN (rising to greet them)—And 
this is Lu Li, my new little friend 
‘from China. Lu Li, this is Dorothy 
and this is Catherine. 

Lu Li—It is makings me very happy 
to see you. 

CATHERINE—We are very glad you 
are here. 

DoroTHY—It is very nice to have you. 

(They take out sewing. Dorothy is 
making favors of red silk hearts.) 

DorotHy—I am glad we could bring 
our work or I should never have my 
favors done in time for my valentine 
party. 











(Bell. Maid. Enter Alice and 
Beatrice.) | 
HELEN—Lu Li, these are two more 


of my friends—Alice and Beatrice. 
| And this, girls, is my little friend Lu 
| Li. 

(Greetings are exchanged.) 

Lu Li (to Dorothy)—You are say- 
ings you is havings what kinds of a 
party? 

DorotHy—A valentine party on the 
fourteenth of February. 

ALIcCE—February is a busy month in 
America—Valentine’s Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, and the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Lu Li—I have hearings of Ab-ra-ham 
Li-n-co-In. He were your famous man? 

HELEN—Oh, very famous. 

ALICE—My grandfather says he was 
the all-round biggest man that ever 
lived. 

DororHy—He had a sad life him- 
self, but he made others very happy. 


Lu Li—Can you make me a tellings 
about him? 

ALICE—Let’s make it a game—every- 
one must tell something true about 
Lincoln, or pay a forfeit. 

ALL—Good idea! 

(Bell. Maid. Enter Ruth. 
duction.) 

HELEN—We were just planning a 
game, Ruth. Each of us must tell Lu 
Li something interesting about Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

RutH—Then I think I’m in luck. 
(Searches pockets and draws out folded 
paper.) Yes, I still have the compo- 
sition I wrote for school last Friday. 

HELEN—Read it, Ruthy, to help the 
rest of us get started! 

AtLt—Oh, yes, do. 

RutH (unfolds paper and reads)— 
“Away back in the year 1637, Abraham 
Lincoln’s ancestors came over here 
from Norfolk, England. Many of 
them were fairly successful farmers 
and Lincoln’s own grandfather lived in 
Virginia until, becoming interested in 
Daniel Boone, he left Virginia in about 


Intro- 





Song's, Plays and Recitations 


1780, and moved to Kentucky. This 
grandfather had been in Kentucky 
only about eight years when he was 
killed by a stray shot from an Indian. 

“It was here in Kentucky that Abra- 
ham was born in 1809, on the twelfth 
of February. But he did not live in 
Kentucky very long, for, when he was 
seven years old, his family moved to 
Indiana—out in the big woods. Little 
Abraha:v. was needed to help make 
the cabin, so he was given an axe and 
helped with the work. Before long his 
mother died, and he and his little sis- 
ter were very lonely. But when he 
was about ten years old, his father 
went on a long journey and came back 
with a new mother who helped the little 
boy become a fine man. He learned to 
love this new mother so much that he 
afterwards called her his “angel 
mother. 

“Abraham Lincoln was a fine boy, 
an honest young man and, at the time 
of his death, a wise President.” 

ALIcE—I don’t wonder you like to 
write compositions, Ruth. You surely 
can write good ones! 


BEATRICE—Her story made me think 
| of something about Lincoln. 

| HELEN—AI] right. 
next, Beatrice. 

BEATRICE—This_ story of Lincoln 
happened when the family first arrived 
in Indiana. Lincoln was about seven 
years old then. I am just going to tell 
of the kind of house he lived in for 
over a year. It wasn’t really a 
house at all. It was a sort of hut or 
shed, made with poles, and was all 
open on one side. Can you imagine 
the mother and the little girl and little 
seven-year old Abe living in such a 
place summer and winter! After a 
year or so, Abraham’s father built a 
better dwelling, but it had no floor and 
no doors or windows, until after the 
poor mother died and the father mar- 
ried again. 

CATHERINE—It wasn’t only the house 
itself that was bad. There was noth- 
ing inside the house to make it com- 
fortable; and Abe slept up in the loft 
on a bed of leaves! The food was 
very poor. Our teacher said that often 
the family pared raw potatoes for des- 
sert, after having nothing but roasted 
potatoes for the rest of the meal! It’s 
just no wonder the poor mother died. 
I really don’t see how any of them 
could live! Poor Abe felt so badly 
over his mother’s not having a funeral, 
out there in the wilderness, that he 
coaxed a minister who was traveling 
through that way, to pray at her grave, 
months afterward. 


HELEN—It was hard. And yet, I 
don’t think we had better say poor 
Abe too often, either. He had a train- 
ing that fitted him wonderfully for the 
life he had to lead when he grew up. 


CATHERINE—Yes, and he was very 
happy, too, at times. He could tell the 
funniest stories of any one in the whole 
country! 


DorotHy—And when the new mother 
came, things were better. She brought 
furniture with her from her own 
home; and she saw to it that windows 
and doors and a floor were put into 








You tell yours , 















the cabin. It was this new mother wh 
believed that Abe was a bright boy. 
and she did her best to make it possi. 
ble for him to go to school. When he 
started on his long walk to school, she 
would pat him on the head and say, 
“Good by, Abe. Get all the larnin’ y 
can.” ‘She didn’t think that because 
he was homely and awkward he wasn't 
' worth educating. No wonder he called 
her his “angel mother.” 


Lu Li—Do make some more tellings. 
I want to be spreadings them when | 
| get back to China. 


| BratricE—Abraham Lincoln never 
allowed himself to be completely stuck! 
My grandfather used to laugh about 
the time-during the Black Hawk War 
—or along in there some time—when 
Lincoln had command of twenty men, 
| Well, he came marching up to a gate 
which they had to pass through, and 
Lincoln just could not remember what 
; command to give to get the company 








narrowed down so_ it could pass 
through. When they had marched 
| right up to the wall, he shouted, 


Piece company is dismissed for two 
minutes, when it will fall in again on 
the other side of the wall.” Wasn't 
that a great way to manage it? 


ALicE—He had his first experience 
in politics when he was elected to go to 
the Illinois legislature. 


HELEN—Yes, he was sent up to the 
little town of Vandalia. That was 
when he had his first suit of clothes— 
good clothes, I mean. And at that, he 
wasn’t as well-dressed as the rest of 
the Assemblymen. 

Lu Li—Was the honorably Mr. Lin- 
coln married? 


BEATRICE—Not at the time we speak 
of. But he loved a beautiful girl named 
Ann Rutledge and would have married 
her, but she died. All his life his face 
showed the marks of sorrow because of 
her death. He often said his heart was 
buried in her grave. Years later he 
married Mary Todd. 

(Maid enters with tea and girls pt 
away sewing. Helen goes to table and 
pours the tea while Maid passes cups.) 


Lu Li—It is nice to having handles 
on the tea cups. In China we do not 
having any handles. 

HELEN—Can you tell us some of you! 
Chinese customs? 

Lu Li—Excuse me. Can do, but not 
to-day, for I wanting to hear more 
about the honorably Mr. Lincoln be- 
fore we are changing the subject. 

AticeE—I don’t believe we know 5? 
very much more that is of interest. 

RutH—When Abraham Lincoln was 
elected president, he had a hard time 
of it. The southern part of our coun- 
try did not want him. Some of the 
Northerners would not stand by him. 
Finally the Civil War started—Fort 
Sumter was captured. During the 
terrible struggle Abraham Lincoln— 
good, wise Abraham Lincoln—stood at 
the helm. 

CATHERINE—His great idea was 1 
free the slaves, wasn’t it? 

RutH—No, Catherine, you are not 
quite right when you say that. I think 
his first and biggest thought was 
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gave the Union. The Union was what 
he fought for. 

AtIcE—Remember we had to learn 
part of his reply to Horace Greeley— 
“if I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do it; and 
if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it................ what I do 
about slavery and the colored race, I 
do because it helps save the Union!” 
HELEN—President Lincoln was killed 
by an assassin named Wilkes Booth. 
The Presdent and his friends were at- 
tending the theater, and Booth, an ac- 
tor, shot him—shot him in the back of 
the head. The next morning, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was dead. A poet, Walt 
Whitman, has called him the captain 
of the country. 

(Enter Boy Scout. 
stage.) 

Scout (recites)— 

O Captain! My Captain! our fear- 
ful trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rack, 
the prize we sought is 
won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, 
the people all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, 


Bugle call off 


the vessel grim and 
daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 


O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Cap- 
tain lies, 
Fallen, cold and dead. 
(Curtain.) 
(Taps sounded behind scenes.) 


Honor’s Price 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


We often wish that we might be 
Like Lincoln brave and true, 
That some high honor might be ours, 
That great deeds we might do. 
It is a noble wish, but ah, 
It calls for sacrifice, 
For honor e’er is dearly bought, 
And great may be the price. 


Tho’ Lincoln was an humble lad, 
He made a President. 

I wonder if we ever think 
Just what it must have meant 

For him to travel o’er the path, 
Unaided, and alone, 

That led him to the White House steps 
From just a cabin home. 


The lowly knew him as a friend, 
The humble trusted him. 

His heart went out in sympathy 
To those in places dim. 

He lived, he died, he gave his all. 
It brought him honor true, 

But oh, our Lincoln - the price! 
He paid. Would I, would you? 


Abraham Lincoln 
By Frances Hope Jefferson 


A nation does thee reverence now, 
But living, on thy furrowed brow, 
sued no laurel wreath. Instead, 

A thorny circle crowned thy head. 
Happy a country that thy worth 
At length discovered, though thy birth 
Men reckoned lowly. 


tong as the Union shall last, 

Inshrined, the Nation holds ‘thee fast. 
No child that reads thy history 

Can but feel richer, knowing thee. 

h, it is in thy honored name, 

incoln, our greatest wealth we claim, 





r couldst thou wish for greater fame. 


Billy’s Valentine 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Some one sent me a valentine, 
I’m William Watson Brown, 

Our postman has just brought it here 
From somebody in town; 

Perhaps ’twas sent by sister Sue, 
Perhaps by cousin Nell, 

It may have been Elizabeth, 
Or Evelyn, or Belle. 


It is a pretty valentine, 
It must have cost a lot, 





| Upon its cover there are wreaths 


Of blue forget-me-not; 


And there are circles, green and gold, | 


Around a big red heart, 
At which a Cupid, small and cute, 
Is shooting with his dart. 


And there is writing, all in ink, 
Where roses brightly twine, 

“You are my sweetheart, fond and true, 
My precious Valentine!” 

Oh, now I know who wrote in ink, 
It’s certain as can be 


| That Mother sent this valentine, 


And thought she’d puzzle me. 





Stars and Stripes 


A. W. H. 


1. Stars and stripes of the flag 
2. Stars and stripes of the flag 


What do they mean, these col-ors three? Be brave, 
Beau-ti - ful sign for our young hearts, Tell - ing 





Loy - al be 


When we view thy 


mem-ber-ing ev - 
Beau-ti-ful flag! 


we love, 
we love, 





in word and deed, 
col - ors bright, Our hearts be - fore thee bow, 





’ry day to be 
Glo-rious flag! With love we *greet thee now. 





Anniz W. Humpurry 


Red and white and blue,...... 
Red and white and blue,.. . 


be pure, be true! 
us watch and do; 


Faith - ful to your trust, 


Loy - al, kind and just. 


1 | 


| 











! 
' 








Washington’s Birthday 
Exercise 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


(To be given by three boys, dressed, if possible, 
in colonial costume, and each carrying a flag.) 


| ist Boy~ 


Who is the man whose 
name 


Stands highest on our scroll of fame? 
2ND Boy— 
George Washington, whose birthday we 
Now celebrate with jubilee! 
lst Boy— 
Who, ’neath the famous Cambridge 
Elm, 
Of all our armies took the helm? 


3RD Bor— 
George Washington, whose country 
knew 
He would stand steadfast, strong, 
and true! 


lst Boyr— 
On Monmouth’s Plains, at Princeton’s 
fight, 
Who led the battle for the right? 
2nD Bory— 
George Washington, 
form 
Stood fearless ’mid the leaden storm! 


deathless 


whose gallant 


| lst Boy— 


At Valley Forge, in want and woe, 
Who cheered the patriots, long ago? 


38RD Bor— 


George Washington, who shared in 
all 
Their misery, at duty’s call! 


lst Boyr— 
At Yorktown’s 
umphed o’er 
Cornwallis on Virginia’s shore? 


heights who tri- 


2ND Bor— 
‘George Washington, who, conquer- 
ing, saw 
His country freed from British law! 
lst Boy— 
Who first, as our President, 
To statesmanship his powers lent? 
3rD Boy— 
George Washington, who turned from 
rest 
And home, at fame’s sublime behest! 
lst Boyr— 


The Father of his Country, he! 
The leader ’gainst her foes! And we 
From shore to shore, shall still pro- 
claim 
The glory of his honored name! 
Tell me, while future ages run, 
What place is held by Washington? 
(All advance to front of platform, 
and lifting their flags, emphasize each 
clause of the reply by vigorously wav- 


| ing the Stars and Stripes above their 





*Hands raised towards flag on the word “‘greet’’ in last line. 


heads.) 


“First in war! First in peace! 

First in the hearts of his country- 
men!” 

(Close with patriotic song, as curtain 


falls.) 


In February 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Though wild winds rage and snow is 


falling, 


Tiny, black-capped birds are calling, 


“Chickadee, dee, dear!” 


| Valentines are gaily speeding, : 
Birthdays of great men we’re heeding. 


Snowshoe days are here! 
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Ye open the eastern windows 

That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run. 


The Skeleton in Armor. 

I was a Viking old! 

My deeds, though manifold, 

No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 

Take heed that in thy verse 

Thou dost the tale rehearse, 

Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 


Program for Longfellow’s _ | >- 
Birthday 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 


This program is suited to the upper 
grades and need not require a great 
deal of outside preparation, since there 
should be some of the quotations and 
poems already memorized by the pu- 
pils. A large picture of the poet should 
be placed on an easel at the center 
back of stage. The two songs here 
suggested are written by Longfellow. 
“Sail On, O Ship of State!” is found 
in The Riverside Song Book, published 
by Houghton Miffin Company. “Stars 
of the Summer Night” is found in 
various collections. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 


Footprints on the sands of time. 
In your hearts are the birds and th 


sunshine, 
In your thoughts, the brooklet’s fioy, 
But in mine is the wind of Autum, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


: 


All are architects of Fate, 

Working in theses walls of Time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Far in the Northern land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fastbound, 
Skimmed the halffrozen Sound, 
fly That the poor whimpering hound 
To stay at home is best. Trembled to walk on. 


6. The Village Blacksmith. 


And forever and foreve ‘ Ne 
As long as the river fe ows, His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 


As long as the heart has passions, . : : 
As long as life has woes; His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face; 
For he owes not any man. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more! 

We should dread the desert behind y 
Worse than the dark before. 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and 
rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 


O’er all that flutter their wi d 
ei ee ee ee re What the leaves are to the forest, 


With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
INTRODUCTORY TALK BY PUPIL Have been hardened into wood,— 
One hundred twenty years ago to- 
day Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
born at Portland, Maine. He began 
writing when he was very young, and 
we can truly say that he is still Amer- 
ica’s best known and best loved poet. 
It is not alone we Americans who love 
him, for his complete works have been 
translated into ten different lan- 
guages. He was a wonderful story f. 
teller, and as a poet of the home and 
a poet of childhood, he will never lose 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 


The moon and its broken reflection Than reaches the trunks below. 


And its shadows shall appear 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 


Come to me, O ye children, 

And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds ar 
singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 


Week in, week out, from morn till 
night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy 
sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village beli 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 


And lend to the rhyme of the poet For what are all our contrivings, 


his place. From childhood he wanted ag tcl , g : And the wisdom of our books, 

to write. -_ tells us, — 0 ene e beauty of thy voice. When the evening sun is low. When compared with your caresses 
come in the spring............ s the stars y : And the gladness of your looks? 
come at evening........As the rain comes| And the night shall be filled with “ che tted his horse’s sid . 

from the cloud........ As the grape comes music, oa ——) ae Ye are better than all the ballads 


And the cares, that infest the day, Now gazed at the landscape far and 


Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


to the vine,— 
“So comes to the poet his songs, 
All hitherward blown 


near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle 


From the misty realm that belongs REcITATION: “The Arrow and the sth 
: girth; Sone: “SrTars or THE SUMMER Nicat” 
To the vast unknown. Song” But mostly he watched with eager 
F him by d I shot an arrow into the air. search SaaS Sane S 
“For voices pursue him by day, . : 
And vem et by night, “ fell to on thos Z where; “aa tower of the Old North . (Talk by Pupil) 
And he listens and needs must obey, nes vg “+ it flew, t a t As it rose above the graves on the - = peng ae ees 
When the angel says, ‘Write! ould not follow it in its flight. hill irthday, the children of Cambridge 
’ presented him with a great arm chait, 


Lonely and spectral and somber and 
still. 
And lo! 

height, 


made from the wood of the Village 
Blacksmith’s chestnut tree. To show 
them how much he appreciated this he 
wrote a poem called “From My Arm 


RECITATION 


(Pupil stands beside the picture 
Longfellow.) 


I breathed a song into the air, 

of It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


as he looks on the belfry’s 


I -_ I oe ag —— with him, —— and then a gleam of Chair.” He enjoyed his chair onl 
is picture 100KS 80 Kind; Long, long afterward, in an oak, : , three years, for he died in 1882. He 
~~ ange f — leaped it 7” I found the arrow, still unbroke; — cao to the saddle, the bridle will never lose the high place — he 
P s ly mi And the song, from beginning to end, : 4 . -_| holds in people’s hearts. At his fur 

The picture of a stairway, I found again in the heart of a friend. But — and gazes, till full on his eral part of his own “Hiawatha” was 
And down it, children three sig read,—a part that seemed to partict- 


Are tripping tc his study,— CHARACTERS From LONGFELLOW. The second lamp in the belfry burns! larly fit hin pessing: 


They loved him, so do we. Each character, in costume if possi- | Hiawatha. “He is dead, the sweet musician! 
ble, comes on the stage. When he has “Give me of your bark, O Birch- He, the sweetest of all singers! 
And I can even seem to hear concluded his quotation, the children Tree! He has gone from us forever, 


The stories that he told: 

Of love in dear Acadia 
In happy days of old; 

The Legend of the Hesperus, 
The Viking from the North, 


He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all singing!” 


Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

I a light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 


guess his name. 


Evangeline. 
Fair was she to behold, that maiden 


’ ; , of seventeen summers 
a —— Black were her eyes as the berry that That shall float upon the river, February 
; grows on the thorn by the wayside, Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, (Child pointing to the -: ol month Febru: 
ary. 


I wish I might have talked with him, 
And seen his sunny smile; 

“The Children’s Poet” through the past 
And in the afterwhile. 

But what a legacy he left 
To those who love him best! 

His poems will live on for aye, 
Though he has gone to rest. 


Black, yet how softly they gleamed 
beneath the brown shade of her 
tresses! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath 
of the kine that feed in the 
meadows, 

When in the harvest heat she bore 
to the reapers at noontide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale. Ah! 


Like a yellow water-lily! 


“Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 

Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 

For the Summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you’ need wno_ white-skin 
wrapper!” 


LONGFELLOW AND CHILDREN 


| February, you’re the very 


By Elsie M. Fowler 


Lincoln’s Birthday—Washington’s, 
St. Valentine’s Day—oh— 


Nicest month I know. 


The Valentine 





fair in sooth was the maiden. 
Fairer was she when, on Sunday 
morn, while the bell from its turret 
Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, 
as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation and scat- 
ters blessings upon them, 
Down the long street she passed with 
her chaplet of beads and her 
missal, 


snalieenareinaeh gradual By Sarah Grames Clark 
I made my dearest sweetheart 
A lovely valentine, 
All red hearts on the cover 
And under them this rhyme: 
“I love you, oh, so dearly, 
You are the only one, 
’Cause ydou’re my own sweet mothe: ’ 
And I’m your own dear son.” 


Longfellow loved children. Anyone 
who reads his poems can have no 
doubt as to that, and none of them 
show it better than the one entitled 
“Children.” 

Come to me! O ye children, 

For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


QUOTATIONS FROM LONGFELLOW 


a; 
O holy Night! from thee I learn to 
bear 
What man has borne before! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of 
care 
And they complain no more. 
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then counts money. 
only fourteen dollars.) 

ime P Miss Take—Fourteen dollars! | 
Ficient. I hope he can help us. I don’t | thought you said forty! TI’ll have ty 


The Bank of English 
By Mildred G. Moore 


CHARACTERS 

Mr. English—Treasurer 

Mr. Speech—Cashier 

Miss Pelling—Stenographer 

Miss Take—Teller 

Miss Pronounce—A Customer 

A. D. Positor—A Customer 

B. E. Ficient—An Expert 

(Mr. English and Mr. Speech enter 
together and begin to get ready for the 
day’s work.) 

Mr. ENGLISH—Really, Speech, I’m 
beginning to get discouraged. The 
banking business isn’t what it used to 
be. 

Mr. SpEECH—I guess you’re right 
enough, but what’s the trouble now? 

Mr. ENGLISH—Why, only yesterday 
four of our customers came in with 
some complaint or other about tne bank 
or the clerks. 

Mr. SpeECH—Is that so? 

Mr. ENGLISH—Yes. We never used 
to have so much fault found by the 
public. When I first came into this 
bank, I tell you, we didn’t make errors. 





Mr. SpeEECH—No, sir, we didn’t. I! 


agree with you. I don’t know what 
the world’s coming to. The clerks to- 
day don’t seem to care if they do some- 
thing wrong. The other day I had oc- 
casion to correct Miss Pelling for an 
error on a passbook and she was most 
indignant. She had some excuse 
offer. 

Mr. ENGLISH—Well, Miss Take isn’t 
very much better. I’ve about made up 
my mind that the best thing to do is to 
discharge both these girls. But then, 
we won’t be much better off. The new 
ones will probably be just as_ bad. 
Competent help is scarce! 








|—Returned for 


to | 


Mr. SprecH—Yes, if we hire new | 


girls, they will have to be taught the | 


work, and we are so busy now, we 
haven’t the time to spare. 

Mr. 
friend B. E. Ficient? 
an expert in his line. 


They say he’s 
Do you suppose 


ENGLISH—What about your | 


it. would help any to have him talk to | 


the clerks? 

Mr. SPEECH—No harm to try. He 
has helped other firms; perhaps he can 
help us. 

Mr. ENGLISH—I think it’s a good 
idea. If there is any more fault found 
by our customers, I’}l call him in. We 
can’t afford to have the public find 
fault. Our business is to serve the 
people, not to annoy them. We shall 
have to do something about it. (Looks 
at watch.) Where are the girls? 

Mr. SpeEcH—Here they come. 

(Miss Pelling and Miss Take enter and 
greet each other.) 

Mr. ENGLIsH—Girls, you’ve been 
very careless lately. I’ve had many 
complaints. Miss Pelling, will you look 
through the mail at once? Saturday is 
our busy day. Let’s get the mail out 
of the way before the customers arrive. 
I'll help you. 

(Miss Pelling brings mail over to Mr. 
English.) 

Mr. ENGLISH—What’s this? Bank 
book returned? (Reads direction on 
envelop)“Try Enfield, Conn.” Oh, ad- 
dressed to the wrong place. Whose 
fault is this? Yours, Miss Pelling? 

Miss PELLING—No. It isn’t my fault. 

Miss TAKE (comes up)—No, it’s my 





writing. I was helping Miss Pelling. 
I know I put the right address on it. 

Mr. ENGiisH—You did? Just look 
up the files to be sure. 

(Miss Take returns with card.) 

Mr. ENGLISH (glances at it.) —En- 
field, Conn. is the man’s address, and 
you put Enfield, Mass. 

Miss TAKE—It doesn’t make much 
difference. It will go out in to-day’s 


| mail. 


Mr. ENGLISH—It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. It costs us 
money. It annoys the customer. 
is not good business. (Opens another 
letter.) No such person in directory. 
Miss Pelling, do you know about this? 

Miss PELLING—I’m sure I spelled 
the name right. 

Mr. ENGLISH—Look at it. 

Miss PELLING (reads)—George L. 
Smoth, Winsted, Conn. Of course, 
that may have been Smith. I’m not 
sure. Probably I hit the wrong key 
on the typewriter. 

Mr. SpeecH—Your name suits you, 
Miss Pelling. 

(Mr. English, disgusted, turns awey. 
Mr. Speech strolls toward Mr. Eng- 
lish.) j 

Mr. ENGLISH (picks up last letter) 
better address. 
(Throws it down.) 


It 





This is the last 


straw! Three mistakes in one mail! 
It is exasperating. Don’t waste any 
time, Speech. Send at once for B. E. 


know what else to do. 
(Two customers arrive.) 
A. D.  PosiTor 


morning, Miss Take. I guess I'll have 
to take out a hundred this morning. 


Miss TakE—That’s too bad. One 
hundred you said? 
A. D. Postror—Yes. Business is 


pretty poor. The mills ain’t runnin’ 
but three days a week and it’s about 


, all one can do to git along. 


Miss TAKE—Yes, it must be hard. 
How do you want the money, in small 
bills? 

A. D. Positor—I’d a leetle ruther 


' have fives and tens if it’s all the same 


to you. Twenties are kinda mean to 


handle. 
(Miss Take counts out bills.) 
A. D. Posiror (takes it and leaves) 
—Good mornin’. 


Miss PRONOUNCE (enters. 
indistinctly) —Good morning. 
money under wicket.) 


Miss TAkE—Good morning. 
much have you? 


Miss PRONOUNCE—Forty dollars. 
(Miss Take takes it, writes in book, 


Speaks 
(Pushes 


How 





The Golden Balloon 


Saran Grames CLarK 


Rutu Sternens Porter 
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call it the Moon. 


Finds there aye 


| correct the error. (Makes correction,) 


| 


(enters)—Good | 








‘ any one talk like this? 
' know where the evenin’ paper is at?” 


(Miss 


closes. 


Pronounce departs. Bani; 
Miss Pelling strolls up.) 


Miss TAakE—Really, I don’t know 
which I dislike more, Mr. D. Positor 
or Miss Pronounce. Mr. D. Positor js 
always saying “ain’t,” “leetle,” “Tg 
ruther,” and I don’t know what else. 
Miss Pronounce is as bad, for you can 
barely understand what she says. 


Miss PELLING—Yes, I wish peopl 
would use their tongues and _ speak 
clearly as well as correctly. “Talk 
English,” is my motto. 

Mr. SPEECH—Well, I wish you would 
add, “Write English,” too. “Think 
clearly, speak clearly, write clearly,” 
is my advice. 

Mr. ENGLISH—I agree with Mr. 
Speech. We dislike faults in othe:s, 
but we overlook our own. I have ar- 
ranged with a friend of Mr. Speech 
to give us a few words of advice about 
our work. I want you girls to stay a 
little while this noon and hear him, 


Mr. SpeecH—Here he is at the door. 


Mr. B. E. FIciENtT (enters )—Miss 
Pelling, do you know that one of the 
causes of bad spelling is poor pronun- 
ciation? No one wants to talk like a 
book, but most of us would be ashamed 
to write as we talk. Did you ever hear 
“Say, Jim ju 


Miss Take, do you realize that English 
is most important in the business 
world? The salesman is judged by his 
reports to the home office. Every mis- 
take in advertising is a very expen- 
sive matter. I wonder if you know 
that a single advertisement in a maga- 
zine may cost $5,000. In the store you 
like to trade with a clerk who is cour- 
teous in his speech. A customer is a 
guest; courtesy is due the guest. In 
school, in every subject, some kind of 
English is used. (Insert here names 
of other departments showing correla- 
tion with English.) You see it is our 
everyday speech that counts most,— 
at home, over the telephone, and on the 
playground are the places where we 
form our habits of speech. The good 
story teller is always popular. Every- 
body likes stories. How can we be 
better speakers? I have twelve bits 
of advice for you. 


“B Be 100% American. Speak 
English. 
E English is our language. Look 


well to your speech. 

Tis said we speak a hundred 
times for every word we write. 
Try to enlarge your vocabulary. 
The average person employs 
about 3,000 words. Milton 
used 8,000, Shakespeare 15,000. 
Early in life seek out good 
speakers and writers. 
Reading is to the mind what 
exercise is to the body. 
Speak clearly if you speak at 
all. 

Practice makes perfect. Suc 
cess comes not by wishing but 
by hard work bravely done. 
Every day brings a ship. 
Every ship brings a word. 
Choose each one carefully. 
Help make it heard.” 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 





If Washington Were Here! 
By Estella M. Scharf 


If Washington were here, my child, 
He’d think we were a wee bit wild, 
To see men driving horseless cars 
Or sailing high among the stars. 
He never had, this statesman great, 
A call by ’phone to “make a date”; 
Nor did he ever, ever know 

The pleasures of a radio. 


If Washington were here, my dear, 
He’d be quite puzzled, too, I fear, 

To see the light that floods the hall 
When a button’s pressed upon the wall. 
He never had a chance to see 

A building tall as tal! can be, 

Like those that nearly scrape the skies, 
As straight and high they upward rise. 


If Washington were here, to-day, 
What do you think that he would say 
If from a little boxlike thing, 

He’d hear a voice divinely sing? 

He never saw a movie show 

Nor rode upon railroads, you know, 
But in his stately coach and four 

He traveled far in days of yore. 


If Washington were here, it seems 
He’d more than realize his dreams, 
For this United States of “his” 

Is just the finest land there is, 
And you and I must keep it so 

As on and upward still we go. 
This we can all best help to do 
By being patriots good and true. 


February Birthdays 
By Lillian F. Lewis 


(These verses may be sung to the tune of “Na- 
tivity.” 


O final month of winterdom, 
How few, how fleet thy days; 
Within thy pale what lives avail 

To crown thy dates with praise; 
For in thy records crowded 

Are birthdays rich in fame,— 
A lustrous scroll thou dost unroll 

Of names the heights acclaim. 


Not only that of Washington, 
But Lincoln, great and true; 

Miss Willard, dean, white-ribbon queen, 
Miss Anthony, Lowell, too; 

Charles Dickens, lyrist Longfellow; 
Charles Darwin, scientist; 

And Edison, the wizard one, 
With others swell thy list. 


The shortest month in calendar, 
Thou rankest far from least: 

St. Valentine with Cupid’s sign 
Augments thy days of feast; 

Nor any other boasteth 
A leap-year’s added day, 

Thus holding power, by rightful dower, 
To find for love a way. 


Playing Soldier 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Sometimes I take my mother’s broom, 
And proudly march around the room, 
While Brother loudly beats his drum, 
Pretending I am Washington. 


Then I can very plainly see 

My army marching after me, 
About ten thousand men in all, 
Within my mother’s kitchen small. 


But when we’ve drilled an hour or two, 
And Mother has some work to do, 

I let my men go home to stay 

Till next time that I want to play. 





The Origin of St. Valentine’s | 


Day 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Among the ancient Romans, years and 
years ago, 

There used to be spring festivals of 
wondrous kinds, we know; 

Now one there was for Juno, and also 
’twas for Pan, 

It came in February, or so the story 
ran, 


When spring was at its gayest, when 
every hill and dale 

Was bursting into beauty, they had 
this festival. 

The name of every bachelor, and every 
maiden fair 

Was placed inside a wondrous box, 
and then they must beware. 


Names were drawn forth in couples, 
a lassie and a lad, 

They were each other’s Valentines, 
and every one was glad. 

They gave each other presents through- 
out the year, you see, 

And when they had their parties, they 
must together be. 


Time has changed this custom, though 
still a box we find 

In which we drop our missives, with 
messages so kind. 

The Cupids, hearts and arrows, per- 
haps you’d like to know, 

Are relics of that festival in Rome so 
long ago. 


The Vision of Betsy Ross 
By Cora Curtis Long 


What did she think, I wonder, 
Alone in the quiet night, 

As she stitched her new-made pattern 
By the pale candle light. 


Did she see the scattered people 
Grown to a nation strong, 

Meeting its trials triumphant, 
Victor o’er might and wrong? 


She knew, none better, the hardships, 
The odds, the despair, the fears, 
That might send them down defeated, 

Blighting their future years. 


But hers was the valiant vision 
That can never see defeat; 

Hers a courage, calm, enduring, 
A faith with hope replete. 


I think, as she sat there sewing, 
She saw not strife nor wars, 

But a people free and happy, 
Under those stripes and stars. 


Valentines 
By Alix Thorn 


No valentines she bought, she had no 
pennies, 
A little maid, one February day. 
But, oh, she did her best, from morn 
till evening, 
To make the young and old feel glad 
and gay. 


Her smile was bright, just like the 
golden sunshine, 
The world seemed, of a sudden, sweet 
and fine; 
And every one she met, oh yes, I know 
it, 
Just felt as if he’d had a valentine. 





Mother’s Valentine 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


I took my paste and scissors, and some 
paper snowy white, 
And cut it like a valentine you buy; 
Some little bright red hearts I pasted 
in each corner tight, 
With a pretty flying birdie, way up 
high; 
Then I printed in the center, in big 
letters, “I LOVE YOU.” 
’Twas for Mother, and a secret, don’t 
you see, 
And I put it in the mail box, but I 
never, never knew, 
When she kissed me, how she knew 
it was from me. 


The Star That Was Lincoln 
By Lillian C. Mack 


A little over sixty years ago 
Our nation, strong and great, 
Lay trembling, torn and wounded so, 
Before uncertain Fate; 

We did not know, we could not tell 
What strange thing might befall, 
We only knew our hearts were brave, 

And God was over all. 


At last, the darkness grew intense, 
The winds beat, oh, so wild, 

We thought our ship would surely sink, 
How could it sail that tide? 

But in the blackest of the night, 
A Star did soon appear, 

So calm, so bright, so pure, serene, 
That none again did fear. 


We knew that Star had come to save, 
We steered quite clear ahead, 

The light it shed did guide us straight, 
And safely on we sped; 

And soon the fog was lifted, 
The storm-clouds passed away, 

The darkness of that wind-swept night 
Was changed to glorious day. 


Thank God that Star was Lincoln; 
He guided safe, you see, 
And so again we stand to-day 
A nation strong and free; 
And still his glory shineth, 
And still the children sing, 
“All honor to the brightest Star 
In Freedom’s diadem.” 


Grammar 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


My teacher says, and I suppose she 
knows, 

That we must speak correctly. 
older each one grows 

The harder it will be to change our 
habits bad of speech, 

So we must all be careful and practice 
what we preach. 


The 


Now ain’t is dreadful English, but 
aren’t is correct; 

While isn’t in its proper place we never 
must neglect. 

We know have seen is always right, 
have saw must never be, 

And if you even think J seen it brings 
calamity. 


You and I, not you and me, are doing 
things to-day, 

May I pass the papers, not can J, you 
must say. 

You may think it interesting, I find it 
very dry, 

And when I write a grammar, no rules 
will make you sigh. 


Little Historians 
By Helen B. Packer 


(An exercise for five boys) 


First Boy— 

Big boys and girls have histories 
To study through and through, 
But though we’re small we'll show yo 

that 
We know our history, too. 


SECOND Boy (globe in hand)— 
Columbus sailed the seas from Spain, 
To prove the world was round; 
He came at last to new country— 

This is the land he found! 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
(I’m sure I know the date.) 

He told the world about this land, 
America the great. 


THIRD Boy (dressed 
Father)— 
The Pilgrims loved to serve their Goi, 
And wanted to be free 
To worship as they thought was 
right, 
In a land of liberty. 


as Pilgrin 


The “Mayflower” sailed to Plymouth 
Rock, 

Where all knelt down to pray, 
And soon they met again to have 


The first Thanksgiving Day. 


2+¥FourRTH Boy (wearing cocked hat)— 

A truthful, brave and honest man 
Was our George Washington; 

He was our first great president, 
Beloved by everyone. 


I hope to grow up just as true 
And strong a man as he; 

I may become a president— 
We'll have to wait and see. 


FirtH Boy (with high hat, such as 
Lincoln wore)— 

When Lincoln was a little boy 
His home was poor and small, 

Built in the woods where Abraham 
Grew very strong and tall. 


He had to study by himself 
And learned all that he could, 
And so they made him president,— 
He was so wise and good. 


First Boy— 
We cannot take the time to tell 
Of all the famous men 
Who’ve helped to make our country 
great 
With heart or sword or pen. 


Perhaps some day when each of us 
Has grown to be a man, 

That one of us will famous be— 
A great American! 


Valentine Song 
By Maude M. Grant 


On Valentine’s Day I’ve a message t 
send, 

Full of flowers and red hearts to a deat 
little friend. . 

There’s a verse inside and a little 
white dove, 

And the verse says, “I send this to you 
with my love.” 

I am happy to send to this dear friend 
of mine 

A heart full of love, with my sweet 
valentine. 

Now hurry, dear postman, please 4 
not delay, 

Deliver my message on Valentine's 
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only lcould _ 
promote Peggy y 


ERHAPS it’s not Peggy. It may be 
Bob, or Dick or Grace. But, whatever 
the name, the case of the backward 


child is all too familiar to most teachers. It 
constitutes a problem which has claimed the 
all, serious consideration of some of our most 
prominent educators. 


It is to these men and women, and to re- 


aid, search workers in the field of nutrition, 


ent,— 


ell 


country 


that we are indebted for our present know- 
ledge of the situation, and the underlying 
trouble which causes it. 


Putting it simply, it is this. The child is 


backward—not because of any lack of nat- 


. ural intelligence—but because poor physical 


of us 


condition has hindered the exercise and de- 
velopment of mental alertness. And this 


in poor physical condition is definitely traced 


ssage to 
o a deat 
alittle 
s to you 
r friend 
y sweet 
ease d0 


entine’s 





to malnutrition. 


Nutrition experts point out one way to 


overcome this alarming condition. And that 
is to see that little bodies receive the proper 
nourishment, so they may have the full, 
buoyant health necessary to insure a ““sound 
mind in a sound body”. 


Proper nourishment means more than 


ating a sufficient amount of food. It means 
ating the right kind of food—the food which 
supplies to the body daily, and in correct 
Proportion, those vital elements which are 
absolutely necessary to physical fitness. 
Some foods contribute much to the body— 
others but little. It would be well for the 
backward child, for the under-nourished 
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school children today. 


child, to have only the foods which con- 
tribute the most. 


Grape-Nuts with milk or cream isa specific 
exampleof the well-balanced food. For it con- 
tributes to the body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates, producing heat and 
energy. Grape-Nuts provides iron for the 
blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; pro- 
tein for muscle and body- building; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts 
provides more nourishment than many a 
hearty meal. And its rich, nut-like flavor 
instantly endears it to children. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley, by a special baking process 
which brings out the full flavor of these 
wholesome grains—and also makes them 
easily digestible. Grape-Nuts is a crisp food, 
a food which requires thorough chewing. 
The exercise thus given to teeth and gums 
helps greatly to keep them firm, sound and 
healthy, as they should be. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum 
Cereal Company products, which 
include also Instant Postum, Postum 









Cereal, Post Toasties, (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, 
Post's Bran Chocolate, JellO and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. 
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You sit at your desk. Before you lies the report sheet. And your gaze is fixed 
upon a row of marks. Poor marks,—they are. Peggy’s marks. And you reflect 
7 upon them—and upon Peggy. “If only I could promote her”, you think. 
*She’s such a nice child. Why, Oh why, must she be so backward”. But... it’s 
not a case of MUST! For Peggy needn’t continue to be backward—that is, if 
her difficulties are caused by the same condition which affects one third of our 


Grape-Nuts—so very beneficial, so very 
delicious—is highly commended by respon- 
sible authorities for all children—for both 
the under-nourished and the well. And nat- 
urally many teachers are glad to tell their 
pupils about this famous food. 


... It will help you, too 


After the long fast of the night, it is 
doubly important that your breakfast give 
you the energy to fitly meet your difficult 
morning problems. Yet many people habit- 
ually eat nothing but small, insufficient 
breakfasts. Avoid this mistake. 


Grape-Nuts is part of the daily diet in 
millions of American homes. Try it for 
breakfast tomorrow morning. You will like 
its tangy crispness—its delicious flavor. And 
you will be pleased with the extra energy it 
imparts. Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or 
you can mail the coupon below. 


‘i MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum Crazat Company, Ix 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

: | Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together ; 

|| with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director | 3 

of Cornell Medical College. ; 





Name... 
Street 


WN isccaceeintitciesctesahistetaidmiindidéandeibaaete . State 





In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cerrar Company, Ltp 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Sauae Plage and Recitations 


| His Hero 

By Frances Wright Turner 
| I like to lie beside the fire, 
And in its leaping glow 


Read all about the heroes 
And knights of long ago; 





Washington 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


As long as our flag shall wave 
From homesteads of the free; 

As long as our sons shall crave 
The boon of liberty; 


As long as the brave tale is told, 
Our children’s hearts to thrill, 

Of how our sires fought to hold 
The heights of Bunker Hill, 


So long shall every name give way 
To his, the mighty one, 

Whose birth we celebrate to-day— 
The peerless Washington! 

Monmouth’s at Valley 

Forge, 

At Yorktown’s fateful fall; 

He led the van against King George, 
And dominated all! 


On plains, 


In camp or weary march, or on 
The blood-red battle field, 

Undaunted still, great Washington 
Fought on, and would not yield! 


In peace he led as valiantly 
With busy brain and pen 

As with the sword; and first is he 
Among his countrymen! 


Ay, in our hearts we cherish him 
Who braved a nation’s rage; 

And never shall his name grow dim 
Upon Fame’s golden page! 


The Name of Washington 
By Ida M. Thomas 


The name of Washington! What does 
it stand for? 
What vision does it bring before our 
mind? 
A man of goodness, loyalty and honor, 
Unselfish, true and kind. 


The name of Washington! Still unfor- 
gotten, 
Though many men of dignity and 
worth 
Have lived and died and sunk into 
oblivion, 
Since he has walked the earth. 


Soldier and statesman! Father of his 


country! 
With reverence we extol his stand- 
ards high, 
Upon fame’s scroll, like a bright star 
emblazoned, 


His name will ~ever die! 


Lincoln 
By Alice A. Keen 


We must not forget Lincoln, 
For he was wise and good; 
In the midst of frightened, heartsick 
men, 
Firm as a rock he stood. 
And in a world of blood and tears 
He ever kept in view, 
Through wartime’s stress, that vision 
clear 
Of what he felt was true. 


We must not forget Lincoln, 
For he was nobly brave, 
And all his rugged heart was set 
And all his strength he gave 
To keep our nation’s honor bright. 
He carried out his plan 
By laying hold on that great truth— 
The Brotherhood of Man. 
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Boosting for Good English 
By Effie Crawford 


(Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”) 


We're a jolly, happy gang, out to fight 
against Old Slang, 
_ we'll take Good English with 
the way; 
He's our capt#in and our guide, we | 
will follow him with pride, 
And we’ll listen to his orders every 
day. 


Chorus— 
Boosting, boosting for Good English, 
To be winners let us try; 
Let us pass the word along, make our 
forces good and strong, 
And we'll gain the battle for him by 
and by. 


In our play and in our work, may we 
never, never shirk, 
Let us criticise and watch our speech 
each day, 
For we know that in the end, 
help we'll always lend, 
We can learn to be correct in what 
we say. 


if our 


—Chorus. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Mother 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


One day as we sat talking about some 
famous men, 

My mother said, “I never thought I’d 
wish to be like them. 

If there is one position I’d prize above 
another, 

I’d ask if I might fill the place of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s mother.” 


To us it was surprising, because I’m 
sure you know 

That Mrs. Lincoln never had an easy 
row to hoe. 

But Mother said, “My children, the 
honors of her son 

Were laid a tribute at her feet—no bet- 
ter could be won.” 


And so I asked my mother what she 
would have to say 

If J should be the president, as Lin- 
coln was, some day. 

And all the time the teardrops were 
shining as she smiled, 

“Be just the man that Lincoln was: 
that’s all I ask, my child.” 





Our Country 


By Ella C. Bloom 


(Tune: “Marching Through Georgia”) — 


Flag of freedom and of right, long may 
our banner wave 

Over this fair land of ours her sons 
have died to save. 

| Land of light and liberty, land of the 
free and brave, 

To thee we pledge love and service. 


Chorus— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Our land so 
true and free; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! To thee we'll 
loyal be. 


Loud we'll ding thy praises, let them 
ring from sea to sea. 
America! America! forever. 


God keep our land from evil and from 
foes who’d do it wrong. 

May we always do the right and faith 
in Him be strong; 

United may we ever be and help the 
world along, 

To thee we pledge love and service. 

—Chorus 


All honor to the Stars and Stripes— 
the red—the white—the blue. 
The red is love—the white is pure— 

the blue forever true. 
Fling it to the breezes, give it all alle- 
giance due, 
To it we pledge love and service. 
—Chorus 


When Polly Danced the 
Minuet 


Now high and clear, then low and 
sweet, 
The music rippled through the air, 
While waxen candles shed soft light 
Upon the gay throng gathered there. 


The dusky fiddler’s rosined bow 
Flew o’er the quick-responding 
strings, 
And love tripped with the dancers gay 
And touched them with his shining 
wings. 


The powdered hair framed faces young, 
Their coats were gay as Joseph’s 

own; 

And tongues and feet as lightly flew 
As seed from ripened thistles blown, 
When Polly danced the minuet. 

Selected. 
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Timely Entertainment Books 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 
Valentine’s Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


cents.) 


40 cents.) 


graphs of historical characters. 
(15 cents.) 


Birthday. For primary grades. 


grade pupils. 8 girls, 10 boys. 


(P°—> 0c DOC OC OC Co Co Co CO COCO 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


POPULAR PLAYS 


UNCLE SAM’S PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM: A play depicting living photo- 
For intermediate and grammar grades. 


GEORGE IN NURSERY LAND: A Mother Goose operetta for Washington’s 
7 girls, 11 boys, and chorus. (25 cents.) 


THE SPIRIT OF °76: A colonial play in one scene. 
(25 cents.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, Iowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


Including, among others 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


(192 pages. 40 


(192 pages. 


Suited to grammar 
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Their steeds in golden harnesses, 
Themselves in armor bright, 
All riding down the hillsides 
In far-off lands, to fight. 


And ladies at the tournaments, 
To watch the knights so bold, 

In helmets, and in breastplates, 
With lances bright as gold. 


But of all the heroes that I know, 
The one I love the best, 

Has neither golden lance nor spear, 
Nor armor on his breast. 


He’s dressed in plainest homespun, 
And he’s awkward, plain, and tall, 

But he’s honest, brave and oh, so kind, 
And that’s the best of all. 


When I stand before his picture, 
He just seems to smile at me, 
Till somehow ’way ’way down inside— 

I’m happy as can be. 


Oh, he’s best of all the heroes, 
And you bet, when I’m a man, 

That I want to be like Lincoln, 
And I will be, if I can. 


As Joe Sees It 
By Cora Curtis Long 


*Mongst the stories of our heroes 
There is one that just suits me; 

’Tis the tale of George’s hatchet 
And his daddy’s cherry tree. 


Other great men were so perfect,— 
Never one of them was bad, 

Never did the least thing dreadful, 
Each a very proper lad, 


That I often am discouraged 
"Bout the man I’ll grow to be, 

Till I think of youthful Georgie 
And that fine young cherry tree. 


I’ve a sort of fellow-feeling 
For the boy he used to be; 

And I feel a whole lot better 
’Count of that small cherry tree. 


I can’t love those other heroes;— 
They were much too good for me; 
They’d been shocked to even dream of 

Cutting down a cherry tree. 


But the Father of his Country 
Was, I’m sure, a lot like me, 

When he took his brand new hatchet 
And chopped down that cherry tree. 


February 


A very funny, funny month 
Is February small, 

Some years the number of its days 
Is twenty-eight in all; 

Then every four years Leap Year comes, 
And always is the sign 
That February for that year 
Has of days twenty-nine. 


Flag Salute 


We salute you, Old Glory, 
We love you, we do; 

To all that you stand for 
We'll ever be true. 
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The Selby 
Shoe Co. 


just the beginning 


of my day now!” 


“ \ WHOLE new world has opened up to me!” is the joy- 

f ful message we have received from a girl in Philadel- 
phia. 

“You may not understand how this can be true, but for 
the first time since I have had to make my own way, I am 
enjoying life. For the first time, in all of the four years I 
have worked, I feel able to rise above my responsibilities. 

“T used to come home so tired I didn’t feel equal to doing 

things. I didn’t care to go out for any sort of fun in the eve- 
ning. Dancing, tennis, swimming — the things most girls 
do seemed too much for me. Even the few blocks I had to 
walk on my way home were a great burden. 
“And foolishly, I believed that my loneliness and con- 
tinual weariness were penalties that went with a working 
girl's lot. They were to be endured, with the only hope that 
of some day getting married. 

“Then one day I happened into a store that sells your 
Arch Preserver Shoe. 1 asked for shoes that would be com- 
fortable, just as I always did, though I had little expecta- 
tion of finding them. 

“That was my first experience with Arch Preserver Shoes, 
and oh, I can’t begin to tell you all they have done for me. 
The mere stopping of my foot aches really seems insignifi- 
cant now. My life is different, entirely different. These shoes 
have opened up a new world. 


“Five o'clock is just the beginning of my day now. I find 
myself hurrying from the office, eager to do things, to meet 
friends, to live! And when I mention friends—why, I have 
scores of them, when before I felt as if I didn’t have a friend 
in the world. 

“And I dance and play tennis and swim — oh, how m 
heart longs to make other girls who are drudging rons: | 
their days understand what this shoe will do for them!” 





In almost countless instances, the Arch Preserver Shoe 
has proved that the busiest girls and women have the ener- 
gy and the time to do their work and to be happy — really 
happy! 

This shoe guards carefully the “leisure energy” you need 
for your leisure hours. It prevents the undue fatigue of 
muscles, the leg weariness that tears you down, the frazzled 
nerves that destroy your poise and disposition. 

















Sold by 2000 dealers. 

Stylesforalloccasions. 

All sizes. All widths 
to E. 


Look for trade-mark 
on soleand lining. Not 
genuine without it. It 
is your guarantee. 














It simply and naturally eliminates the causes of abuse 
that have been weakening and straining your feet. 


The concealed, built-in arch bridge supports the foot 
structure normally at all times. There can be no sagging of 
the arch to make you hobbly and suffer. 


The flat inner sole (crosswise) allows the nerves, blood- 
vessels and bones to function normally, without being 
cramped. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe keeps the foot vigorous and 
healthy, because it fulfills every requirement of Nature. 
But to secure these advantages it is essential that you wear 
the Arch Preserver Shoe, because its features are patented 
and can not be imitated successfully. 


And when you try on the Arch Preserver Shoe you are 
delighted at the many lovely models from which you may 
choose. The styles are correct, being designed by our New 
York studio in conjunction with our Paris correspondent. 


Happy feet — well groomed feet —and you pay no 
penalty in the price. Surely, you will not deny yourself the 
wonderful satisfaction of wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe! 


Send the coupon below and we will mail you our interest- 
ing booklet, ““A New World,” with the name of your dealer. 
He will show you the latest styles for yourself, and he 
also has Arch Preserver Shoes for your children, 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Made for men and 
boys by only E, T. 
Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


Made _ for ‘women, 
misses and children by 
only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, OQ. 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


ARCH REFSERVER 


The Selby Shoe Co., 526 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send postpaid your booklet No. N-26 “A 
New World” and name your dealer. 
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Longing 


Of all the myriad moods of mind | 

That through the soul come throng- | 

ing, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful as Longing? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
kor one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real; 

To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving; 
We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living; 
But, would we learn that hearts full 
scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons,— 
That some slight good is also wrought | 
Beyond self-satisfaction, | 
When we are simply good in thought, | 
Howe’er we fail in action. 
James Russell Lowell. 





Timothy Horn 


The most marvelous mortal that ever 
was born 
You would say, had you known him, 
was Timothy Horn. 
Tall, bony, and broad—an angular gi- 
ant, 
And awkward as well; yet his limbs 
were so pliant 
They seemed, when he used them, like 
rainbows in trouble, 
Whose motions no word could describe 
except “wabble.” 
And yet, strange to say, in the coun- 
try, where Tim 
Felt confident no one was looking at 
him, 
His step was as firm, and his carriage 
as free 
And stately as ever Apollo’s could be. 
It was only a habit, through modesty 
born, 
Of trying to walk without drawing 
attention, 
Which gave to the movements of Tim- | 
othy Horn | 
The boneless, loose; limber appear- 
ance I mention. 
Always first at a fire, and first through 
the flame, 
To rescue the inmates, half-roasted 
and choking, 
He returned with his arms full of peo- 
ple, but came 
With his hair and his eyebrows 
white-crinkled and smoking; 
And then, if they thanked him, 
strange was his habit, 
He’d take the first byway and run like 





so 


a rabbit. 

One night, as he sat by his mother and 
read 

“Miles Standish’s Courtship,” she 


stopped him and said, 

Very gently; “Dear Tim, you are now 
twenty-eight. 

Don’t you think it is time you were 
taking a mate?” 

“Q mother! who’d have such a great 
awkward fel “g 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


E want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








But the word was cut short by the 
clang of a bell, 

And away to the fire sped Timothy 
Horn. 


|’Twas the six-storied house of Profes- 


sor Van Dorn. 

He had built it, expressly, uncommonly 
high, 

The better to study the air and the sky, 

With a vision unvexed by the smoke 
from the town. 

The professor himself had gone up 

to an air-way, 

To shut off the draught, and he couldn’t 
get down, 

For the demon of flame was cremat- 

ing the stairway; 

But, forgetting himself in his love for 
the sciences, 

Van Dorn brought some strange scien- 
tific appliances 

To the sixth-story window, set down 
his barometer, 

And, holding aloft a new patent ther- 
mometer, 

Grew absorbed in a theme he 
call therapeutical— 

The effect of the heat on a wart on his 
cuticle. 

They shouted to warn him; but, horror 
appalling, 

The roof was ablaze and the rafters 
were falling. 

Alas! he was far above human assist- 
ance, 

For their ladder would only reach half 
of the distance. 

And a son of old Ireland muttered, 
“Begorry! 

If he only had builded his bashtely 
sixth shtory 

Jihsts under the third, we could rish- 
cue him nately; 

But now he’ll be cooked and disfigured 


would 


complately!” 

A thousand pale faces looked up at 
Van Dorn, 

When in through the circle sprang 


Timothy Horn, 

Caught a shawl from the form of the 
scientist’s daughter, 

And, plunging it deep in a bucket of 
water, 

Enveloped his head before any one 
spoke, 

Sprang up the red stairs, and was lost 
in the smoke. 

Brave men held their breath, but they 
saw in a minute 

The shawl at the window, the professor 
rolled in it; 





Then it vanished, and then—the roof 
fell! The floors under 
Were torn from their places and hurled 
to the ground, 
With such a concussion the air all 
around 
Was a chaos of ashes and cinders 
and thunder. 
“They are lost!” “They are saved!” 
As if blown by the fall, 
Tim shot from the house like a blaz- 
ing red comet, or 
Anything sudden, and shook from the 
shawl 
The professor, still holding his pre- 
cious thermometer, 
Who smiled on his daughter, and ten- 
derly said, 
As he dusted the ashes of hair from 
his head: 
“Weep not for our lost scientific ap- 
pliances! 
The biggest of blazes can’t burn up 
the sciences!” 
But Tim, what of him? When he 
heard the wild shout 
Of the people he tried to, but could 
not, get out; 
For their praise ran so high, and still 
higher and higher, 
He wished in his heart he was back in 
the fire. 
There wasn’t much left of his facial 
expression— 
You wouldn’t have guessed him to be 
a Caucasian, 
His hair had the friz of the African 


fashion. 

Now it happened Miss Stella Corona 
Van Dorn 

Had always admired brave Timothy 
Horn; 

But now, on account of her terrible 
fright, 

Or, more likely, because of the pitiful 
sight 

Of a barbecued father and fricasseed 
Tim 


She felt’ a resistless attraction toward 


him, 
And, her quicksilver heart mounting 
above zero, 
throwing her arms round the 
neck of the hero, 
Aimed a kiss at his lips, but it landed 
instead 
On his swiftly-averted, decarbonized 


She, 


ead. 
Then her lovers—Jim, Joseph, Sam, 
Thomas, and Harry— 
Broke forth into laughter, uncommonly 
merry; 
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by titles and by first lines. 
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“Poems Teachers Ask For” 


Books One and Two 


EACHERS tell us that these two books are just what they have been 
Most of the poems included had been used on 
this page in response to requests for publication. 
contain many others which were too long to print in the magazine, or which 
we had to obtain permission to use. 
size, 214 pages, and each contains more than 200 poems. They are indexed 
In standard cloth covers, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


F,. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y¥—Des Moines, Iowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 
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In addition, the books 


The two volumes are of the same 
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But, alas! for their laughter, for Tim. 
othy Horn 

Threw an arm around Stella Corona 
Van Dorn, 

— advancing, as proud ag a 
ion, 

Hurled his fist at each smile that he 
fixed his fierce eye on, 

Till the faces of Harry, Jim, Joseph, 
and Sam 

Looked as if they’d been kissed by a 
battering-ram. 

Then he doubled his fist for the battle 
anew. 

“O Tim!” cried Corona. “Oh! what 
shall I do? 

I’m afraid you will kill them, and then 
they’ll hang you! 

And I'll be a wid—oh!” 
ow?” gasped Tim. 

“Why, yours, you dear stupid!” she 
whispered to him. 

Then he tightened his clasp around 
Stella Van Dorn, 

And that was the courtship of Tim- 


othy Horn. 
W. W. Fink. 


“Whose wid- 


My Trust 


A picture memory brings to me: 
I look across the years and see 
Myself beside my mother’s knee. 


I feel her gentle hand restrain 
My selfish moods, and know again 
A child’s blind sense of wrong and pain. 


But wiser now, a man gray grown, 
My childhood’s needs are better known, 
My mother’s chastening love I own. 


Gray grown, but in our Father’s sight 
A child still groping for the light 
To read His works and ways aright. 


I wait, in His good time to see 
That as my mother dealt with me 
So with His children dealeth He. 


I bow myself beneath His hand; 
That pain itself was wisely planned 
I feel, and partly understand. 


The joy that comes in sorrow’s guise, 
The sweet pains of self-sacrifice, 
I would not have them otherwise. 


And what were life and death if sin 
Knew not the dread rebuke within, 
The pang of merciful discipline? 


Not with thy proud despair of old, 
Crowned stoic of Rome’s noblest mould! 
Pleasure and pain alike I hold. 


I suffer with no vain pretence 
Of triumph over flesh and sense, 
Yet trust the grievous providence, 


How dark soe’er it seems, may tend, 
By ways I cannot comprehend, 
To some unguessed benignant end; 


That every loss and lapse may gain 
The clear-aired heights by steps of 
pain, 
And never cross is borne in vain. 
John G. Whittier. 


The Potato 


I’m a careless potato, and care not a pin 
How into existence I came; _. 
If they planted me drill-wise, or dibbled 
me in, 
To me ’tis exactly the same. 
The bean and the pea may more 
tower, 
But I care not a button for them; 
Defiance I nod with my beautiful flower 
When the’earth is hoed up to my stem. 
Thomas Moore. 
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The gorgeous 
bloom of 

the desert 
Yucca. 





























The Golfer's Paradise—On the course at Santa Barbara. 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well 
over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast 
and is the hub of one of the country’s richest agricultural 
communities, 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of South- 
etn California are indicated by the following facts and 

gures pertaining to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), 
$23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; 
Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports 
(1925), 16,154,566 tons; total Harbor Tonnage, 
20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. 





Catalina Island—world famed 
playground. 

















Palm 
Canyon 
is truly 
unique. 
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Miles of strange and colorful desert. 


Plan Your Trip Now 


Camp in 
mountains 

a mile high— 
near San 
Bernardino, 


to Southern California 


Do new things this summer ina fresh environ- 


ment and atmosphere. Here, you can be sure 
of cool summer days, of gay fun, and no rain. 


AVE something different 
for your vacation this sum- 
mer-——a complete change of 
thought and activity to give you 
your needed rest from teaching. 
Here, there will be no demands 
upon you save those you make 
yourself for a good time. 

You can revel in the freedom 
of long delightful days spent on 
the sand beside the sparkling 
blue Pacific, or hike lazily along 
wooded canyon trails. 

You can visit blue mountain 
lakes and OldSpanish Missions— 
see miles of orange groves with 
their fruit ripening toa leisurely 
richness in sunny, foothill val- 
leys—gaze upon a colorful des- 
ert with its fantastic cacti and 
vivid desert flowers —attend 
playsand symphony concerts un- 
der an open sky with sloping 
hills for a stage setting—play 
golf, tennis, swim, dance, motor, 
or ride horseback. 


Southern 
California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


Whatever it is you plan you 
can do. No rain to interfere 
with gay outings or sight-seeing 
trips — just a succession of 
breeze-cooled lovely days. 


For this is one of the world’s finest 
summer vacation lands. The average 
mean temperatures in a central city 
(U. S. Weather Bureau records for the 
past fifty years)—are 66 degrees for 
June; 70 for July; 71 for August; and 
69 for September—a grand average of 
69 for fifty summers. And humidity is 
always low. 

There are 5000 miles of paved high- 
ways, smooth as metropolitan pave- 
ments, with 175,000 guide signs erected 
by the Auto Club of Southern California 
to give new pleasure to motoring. Or 
you can go hundreds of miles by trolley 
—even to mountain-tops a mile high. 


Plan for it this summer. The vitality 
of fresh contacts like these will give you 
a new energy and enthusiasm for your 
work, Living costs are reasonable. There 
are homey little bungalows covered 
with roses which can be had for a 
moderate rental, and hotels, apartments 
and boarding houses have rates that 
vary to suit every purse. 


Buy your ticket to Los Angeles and 
San Diego, returning via Santa Barbara, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Spokane. See the varied 
beauty of the entire great Pacific Coast 
in one glorious trip. 

Low roundtrip rates are in effect on 
all railroads from May 15th to October 
31st. 

We have issued probably the most 
complete book on vacations ever printed. 
52 pages, illustrated. Just send coupon 
below and get a copy free. 








On the Palisades at Santa Monica Beach. 





| Name 


| Street 





| Att-Year Crus or Soutnean Cautrornta, 
Dept. 2-M, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. 
| Also booklets telling of the attractions and opportunities in the counties 
which I have checked: 
[1 Los Angeles 
(1) San Bernardino 





1) Orange 0) Riverside 
1) Santa Barbara C) Ventura 
() San Diego 

Gen08. oc ccccee 
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The Teaching of Oral English 
in the Grades 


(Continued from page 38) 


3. The climax, or what happened. 

4. Conclusion. 

As the child advances into the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, this outline, or 
variations of it, will serve to build the 
longer stories which he now should be 
able to tell. Quite gradually and easily 
between the fourth and the eighth 
grades the pupil’s short, uninteresting 
sentences should develop into longer, 
more informative ones, and his skele- 
ton-like, three-sentence story, into a 
smooth talk of three or four para- 
graphs in length. Practice, and prac- 
tice alone, is the wonder-working ma- 
gician that will accomplish this change. 

Correct posture.—The third of the 
fundamentals on which the teaching of 
oral English must be based is posture, 
the other two being subject-knowledge 
and outline. Correct posture comes, not 
quickly but eventually, through per- 
sistent practice. Part of all first les- 
sons in oral English should consist in 
having pupils practice leaving their 
seats, walking to the front of the class- 
room, and taking an easy and natural 
position before those to whom they are 
about to speak. If you insist on cor- 
rect posture, grade your pupils on it as 
conscientiously as you do on their reci- 
tations, and it will not be long before 
you achieve desired results. Awkward- 
ness and self-consciousness will have 
no place in the attitude of the child who 
has had the proper, persistent training 
in correct posture. 

Choice of subjects.x—The child, of 





course, should have some freedom in 
choosing the topic on which he is to 
talk, but to permit this too frequently 
will result in monotony of choice, as 
the pupil will naturally gravitate to- 
ward the choice which will be easiest 
for him. A pupil, too, is likely to choose 
a topic which will require slight re- 
search. These disadvantages may be 
eliminated in two ways: (1) by the, 
teacher assigning the topic on which | 
the pupil is to talk; and (2) by the 
placing of a list of topics on the black- 
board from which the pupil may choose. 
In assigning topics avoid three things: 
(1) a topic which is too simple; (2) a 
topic which is beyond the experience or 
understanding of the pupil; and (3) a 





topic on which the pupil can talk in 
general terms, that is, one on which he 
can talk without making preparztion. 

It should be the teacher’s part to | 
bring into the oral English discussions 





such topics as will interest the child in 
the world in which he is living and in- | 
spire him to new and varied interests, | 
both in the school and out of it. Dis- 
cussions of current events should fre- 
quently be a part of the recitations in 
all grades. Here are points which may 
be profitably stressed in the various 
grades. 

Fourth grade.—Personal experiences; 
stories about animals, pets, etc. 

Fifth grade——Current events; local 
happenings; correlated topics in geog- 
raphy as they relate to near-by places; 
correlated topics in history; reproduc- 
tion of stories; original stories. 

Sixth grade.—Explanations as_ to 
how things are made; directions as to 
how to reach places; descriptions of 
persons, buildings, and scenes; longer 
reproductions; longer original stories. 

Seventh grade.—All work and topics 
referred to in fifth and sixth grades. 
Stress talks on “What I Intend to Be.” 
Discussions of poets, poems, book re- 
views, etc. Conversations. 

Eighth grade.—Speeches of various 
kinds, such as speeches of welcome, in- 
troduction, etc., debates, conversations, 
political discussions. All topics used in 
other grades, but better and more com- 
prehensive talks. 

Mispronunciation.—Few things mar 
oral recitations so much as the mispro- 
nunciation of words. It cannot be over- 
looked or condoned in pupils who have 
a dictionary almost always at their el- 
bows and whose only possible excuse 
must be laziness or indifference. As 
teachers, we must constantly guard 
against the carelessness on the part of 
pupils which would permit mispronun- 





ciation to become a habit. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


In combating this evil, I would keep 
these four points always on the black- 
board, in plain sight of the pupils, un- 
til they had committed the points to 
memory: ; 

1. Always consult the dictionary 
when in doubt. 

2. In poetry, let the rhyme govern 
the pronunciation in most instances. 

3. In learning new words be as par- 
ticular of pronunciation as of meaning 
or spelling. 

4. Remember that in learning how to 
pronounce words correctly, knowledge 
is not any more important than prac- 
tice. 

Part of the review in this subject 
should be the pronunciation of words 
which you find your pupils are mispro- 
nouncing. Pronouncing words over and 
over again is the secret of success in 
meeting this difficult situation. 

Things to avoid.—Avoid wordy, wan- 
dering, conversational talks on the part 
of each pupil. Insist that he say what 
he has to say, stick closely to his topic, 
and sit down. The habit of allowing a 
child to get up and “say something” is 
a barrier to any real achievement in 
oral recitation. 

Do not allow a child to hesitate. De- 
mand that he know his subject well 
enough before he gets up to carry it 


along smoothly to its conclusion. Teach | the end. 


him that when he cannot remember ex- 
actly what he wished to say at a par- 
ticular point of his talk he should say 
something else, and, by all means, fin- 
ish what he is talking about and sit 
down. 

Avoid excessive use of and, er, well, 
then, and like words. 
“and” habit cured by the tapping of a 
bell each time and was used unneces- 
sarily. 

Use of the blackboard.—The teacher 
of oral English will find the blackboard 
an ever-present help. Use it to illus- 
trate each new idea you present, as 
well as to review the old ideas. Leave 
the illustration of the new idea on the 
blackboard until the pupils, by constant 
reference to it, come to know it as an 
old idea. Good models for outlines 
should always be placed on the black- 
board for pupils to refer to when need- 
ed. Use the blackboard to build up a 
paragraph or a story from an outline. 
Use the blackboard to compare the 
faulty structure with the correct one, 
and the poor expression with the bet- 
ter one. 

Allow the slow pupil to use the rear 


‘blackboard for his outline, so that he 


can refer to it when a hesitation comes 
in his talk. Let such a pupil under- 
stand, however, that this use of the 
blackboard is merely a_ temporary 
“crutch” which he must learn to do 
without as soon as possible. 

Teaching conversation.—Can the art 
of carrying on a conversation be suc- 
cessfully taught in the classroom? The 
answer is yes, and the degree of suc- 
cess attained will only be limited by the 
patience, the skill, and the tact of the 
teacher. 

In the lower grades assign the lesson 
the day before, somewhat after this 
fashion: “How many of you have 
chickens at home? To-morrow all those 
who have may talk about them. When 
you go home to-night watch your chick- 
ens so that you will have something to 
tell us to-morrow that will interest us.” 

The next day have two or three pu- 
pils who own chickens carry on a con- 
versation with two or three who do not 
own chickens. When the conversation 
is finished, let those who have been lis- 
tening give short talks on some of the 
interesting points brought out in the 
conversation. This method may be car- 
ried on profitably by using as subjects 
birds, animals, or toys that are famil- 
iar to the children. 

As a rule, conversation cannot be 
profitably carried on by all the mem- 
bers of a class at the same time. Se- 
lect from three to six pupils, who may 
take seats at the front of the room. 
Let the conversation be on a subject 
which has been assigned a day or two 
before and let it be natural, proceed- 
ing in the same manner as it would in 
ordinary life. The teacher should be 
the force guiding the conversation away 


from silliness and triteness into prof-! Here are several points on which pupil 


itable channels. 








I have seen the | often amaze you by the fecundity of 


| 


| er. 





‘ 


Dramatization.—Dramatization is an 
excellent as well as an enjoyable way 
of teaching oral English. There are 
two essentials to success in dramatiza- 
tion, however, and they are: familiarity 
with the story or poem to drama- 
tized, and plenty of time. Your satis- 
faction in dramatization will be incom- 
plete unless you employ both. 

Here is a suggested mode of proced- 
ure which I have found helpful in the 
dramatizing of stories as a part of the 
work in oral English: 

1. Read the story or poem carefully 
and choose the incidents or scenes 





which seem to adapt themselves to 
dramatization. 

2. Place on the blackboard a brief | 
outline of the action in the scene you | 
wish to dramatize. 

3. Place a list of characters on the | 
blackboard. | 

4. Choose pupils to portray these 
characters. 

5. Allow a few minutes for pupils to 
familiarize themselves with the char- 
acter they are to portray. 

6. Once the actual dramatization has 
begun insist that it be carried through 
to the end. 

7. Assist where necessary by helpful 
suggestions when a pause occurs. 

8. Make the necessary criticisms at 


9. In order to give as many pupils as 
possible the opportunity to take part, 
it is advisable to divide the story into 
several scenes with different pupils por- 
traying the same characters in differ- 
ent scenes. 

Encourage originality. Children will 


their ideas in giving an unusual twist 
to a character’s actions or words, or in | 
conceiving little plots of their own. It 
is an excellent plan for them to carry 
out their ideas. Originality is some- 
thing which oral English should seek 
to develop in the child. 

When to make criticisms.—Common 
sense must be used here, and the teach- 
er must employ the method she finds 
best adapted to her classes. Many 
teachers of public speaking feel that 
corrections are best made at the end of 
the talk, although errors that can be 
corrected by a sign which will attract 
only the attention of the speaker are | 
best corrected as they are made. Er- 
rors of this type are mumbling, not 
speaking distinctly enough, poor pos- | 
ture, awkward position of hands, and | 
hesitations. 

If a teacher wishes her pupils to get | 
the most out of her criticisms she will 
use tact, restraint, and delicacy in mak- | 
ing them. To be of value criticism 
must be constructive, that is, it must 
substitute something better for the er- | 
ror it seeks to eliminate; it must praise 
the good as heartily as it condemns the 
faulty. An excellent rule for teachers 
to follow is never to make a correction 
unless they intend to follow it up in a 
subsequent lesson. 

In order to follow up corrections sys- 
tematically the teacher should make 
notes on every recitation of a pupil. 
Do not attempt to grade to-day’s recita- | 
tion until you have before you the writ- | 
ten notes or corrections on the last rec- 
itation of the pupil. Notes may be eas- 
ily kept on a small card ruled off into 
spaces for comments on posture, choice 
of words, voice, preparation, most glar- 
ing error, etc. 

Criticism by pupils.—Criticism of 
oral work often seems to be very ef- 
fective when the criticism is made by 
the pupils themselves; it makes a deep- 
er impression and the reaction is quick- 
Before pupil criticism is allowed, 
however, the teacher must make every 
effort to secure the right atmosphere, 
that is, one of perfect frankness, cou- 
pled with a genuine interest in the 
other pupils’ work and a sincere desire 
to help them. Loose, unsystematic, or 
unrelated criticism is of little value. 
The teacher should keep before the 
class a constructive idea of criticism, 
that is, one that does not overlook the 
past or fail to plan for the future. 

In pupil criticism it will be found 
that if the pupil who is to make the 
criticism is limited to a definite point, 
results will be more _ satisfactory. 














criticism may be profitably based: 
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1, Was the talk interesting? Ty, 
what made it so, or why it was not ip. 
teresting. 

2. Did the speaker give evidence ¢ 
being interested in his topic? 

3. Did he stick to his subject? 

4. Were his sentences well arrangey) 
Mention a good sentence; a poor on 

5. Tell how the poor sentence whic, 
you have selected can be improved. 

6. Correct grammatical errors. 

7. Could his posture have been in. 
proved? How? 

8. Was he easily heard and clearly 
understood? j 

In closing.—To go fully into a spb. 
ject with so many interesting ramifics. 
tions as the subject of oral Englis, 
possesses is, of course, impossible in ay 
article of this size. The writer ha; 
tried, however, to touch upon the essen. 
tials, to give ideas and methods whieh 
he has found helpful in the actual work 
of the classroom. 

In closing, therefore, let it be re. 
peated: Oral English, properly taught, 
will lead away from the short, frag. 
mentary, and generally unsatisfactory 
sentences that are the type of respons 
too often made in the classroom, ty 
longer and more carefully planned sep. 
tences and answers. It will lead from 
loose, discursive talking to coherent, 
unified speech or story. It will lead 
away from awkward, ungraceful posi- 
tions while talking into easier and mor 
confident postures. In short, it will 
develop in the child that most essen- 
tial of all things in making a success 
ful life—the ability to speak convince. 
ingly and interestingly. 


A Living Map 
By Mary Overholt 
I tried this device first with a class 


'in a Vacation Bible School which was 


studying the geography of Palestine. 
It was such a_ successful plan and 
aroused so much interest among the 
children that I adapted it for my regu- 
lar class in seventh-grade geography. 

In our study of the map of Palestine 
we had on the floor an outline of the 
map of the country, made by fastening 
paper ropes to a carefuly measured 
area which was laid out to a scale. 
Then each point of interest in the coun- 
try was taken by some student who lo- 
cated himself where he should be to 
represent the point which he had taken. 
Then as we came to him in our study 
he rose and gave his name and a his- 
tory of the various events associated 
with the history of that location. The 
biblical cities and historic spots were 
surrounded by a legion of stories of 
interesting characters and events. The 
geographic locations giving this his- 
tory were not only very interesting, 
but were a mine of information. 

In adapting this plan to the geog- 
raphy of your own state you will find 
that there are a few localities which 
nearly all the class will want to rep- 
resent because they are familiar. You 
will also find a tendency among others 
to search for something new to the rest 
of the class, little known facts in local 
or state history. 

Of course, considerable time must be 
spent on each map so developed and 
the same child will represent severa' 
different localities. After a few days 
study the teacher then assigns “names 
to each child, and the map is built and 
the history of the state given. In this 
way locations are fixed according t 
relative positions, and geography an 
history are so combined that neither 3s 
forgotten. The children are fasc 
nated by this device, and the drudgery 
of finding things on the map is change 


‘to a delightful search for something 


new and alive. . 

In teaching the geography of foreign 
countries one finds that a quite remark 
able knowledge of history will be Tt 
vealed by this map study. Classes 
love to give this exercise, sometimes 
patron visiting days or on some occa 
sion when parents may see their dem 
onstration. 


A little philosophy inclineth mans 
mind to atheism, but depth in_philos- 
ophy bringeth men’s minds about t 
religion.—Francis Bacon. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Meetin’ Trouble | 


Trouble in the distance seems all-fired | 
big— 
Sorter makes you shiver when you 
look at it a-comin’; 
Makes you wanter edge aside, er hide, 
er take a swig 
Of something’ that is sure to set your | 
worried head a-hummin’, 
Trouble in the distance is a mighty 
skeery feller— 
But wait until it reaches you afore you | 
start to beller! 





Trouble standin’ in th’ road and 
frownin’ at you, black, 
Makes you feel like takin’ to the 
weeds along the way; 
Wish to goodness you could turn and 
hump yerself straight back; | 
Know ’twill be awful when he gets 
you close at bay! 
Trouble standin’ in the road is bound 
to make you shy— 
But wait until it reaches you afore you 
start to cry! 


Trouble face to face with you ain’t 
pleasant, but you'll find 
That it ain’t one-ha’f as big as fust 
it seemed to be; 
Stand up straight and bluff it out! 
Say, “I gotter a mind 
To shake my fist and skeer you off 
—you don’t belong ter me!” 
Trouble face to face with you? Though 
you mayn’t feel gay, 
Laugh at it as if you wuz—and it’ll 
sneak away! | 
—Everard Jack Appleton. 


From “The Quiet Courage,” Stewart and 
Kidd Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Sacrament of the Moment 


Just to do what the moment demands 
-perfectly, cheerfully, promptly. 
There is the real secret. Was it Mi- | 
cawber who phrased it so tellingly: “If 
you have only to swab a deck, you 
should swab it as if Davy Jones were 
after you!” 

Certainly we cannot read Lincoln’s | 
life and Lincoln’s letters without ap- 
preciating that this one principle lay 
at the bottom of everything he said 
and did. 

If it were a note of sympathy, if it 
were a word of advice, if it were a de- 
cision that meant one life or many lives, 
if, indeed, it were lacing his own big 
boots or buttering a slice of bread for 
little Tad, one knows that Lincoln 
brought to it the same patient, faith- 
ful, complete attention, the same half- 
frown in the wise and weary and beau- 
tiful eyes, the same determination to 





do this one thing well, before turning | - 


to the next. | 

This is the sacrament of the moment, 
and to do this means that in the dullest | 
and homeliest things we have to do | 
there is a certain strange and satis- 
fying grace, there is a_ significance 
that—like the separate grains of sand 
o the seashore, or the separate leaves 
o the oak tree, or the separate green | 
drops in the ocean—makes for ultimate | 
beauty and satisfaction and com- 
pleteness, 

And for this lesson, and so man, 
others, great patriot and great states- | 
man, great hero and great man, Abra- | 
ham Lincoln of the United States of | 
Merica, we give you honor 
thanks, | 

—Kathleen Norris. | 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Genius is talent set on fire by cour- 
age, Fidelty is simply daring to be 
true in small things as well as great. 
Courage is the standing army of the 
soul, which keeps it from conquest, pil- 
age and slavery. 

—Henry van Dyke. 





I am bigger than anything that can 
Ppen to me. All these things, sor- 
tow, misfortune and suffering, are out- | 
re my door. I am in the house and | 
have the key. { 
—Charles F. Lummis. | 
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EE the West’s Greatest Attractions 
on One Low-Fare Ticket to the 


N.E. A. Convention at Seattle 
via Union Pacific 


Here is a trip that will thrill you—charm you. 
See Yellowstone—one of the world’s great spec- 
tacles with its spouting geysers, sputtering paint 
pots, plunging waterfalls, friendly wild animals, 
and wild flowers. 


On to Seattle, with a ride of 200 miles along the 
beautiful Columbia River, through one of the 
world’s most picturesque gorges. 

Visit Portland, Tacoma, Vancouver, Victoria. See 
Mt. Rainier, Puget Sound and continue on to 
Alaska if you choose. 


Then down the Coast to California—San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, beaches, missions, big trees. 


On your way east, stop at the newest and most color- 
ful wonderland of the West—Zion National Park, 
Bryce Canyon, Cedar Breaks, Kaibab Forest, 
North Rim of Grand Canyon. Comfortable, all- 
expense motor tours. 


See beautiful Salt Lake City, the Mormon Temple 
and Tabernacle and Great Salt Lake. 


Colorado—Rocky Mt. National Park, Denver, 
Pikes Peak—your nearest mountain playground. 


The Union Pacific reaches them all—on one tour, 
or individually. 


We will gladly assist in planning an itinerary to fit 
your requirements as to time and expense. 


Forcompleteinformation, fillinand mailcoupon below. 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route 





Colorado 








General Passenger Agent, Dept. 100 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information and booklets concerning a trip to 


Yellowstone Pacific Northwest () California) Zion National Park () Colorado 1 
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Social 
Necessity 





At close range, in the press of social 
gatherings, one’s mouth, teeth and 
breath should be above criticism 


A mouth that is cleansed, with teeth burnished and 
bright and a breath that is fresh and sweet, gives one 
an assurance of welcome and favor among one’s com 
panions. 

Let WRIGLEY’S perform its pleasant work in your 
mouth — after every meal — and before going out in 


company. 










A packet in the pocket 
means a delicious refreshment 
always at hand. 


Benefit and pleasure in 
generous measure. 





Your summer vacation plans should include this restful, 
enjoyable trip. An opportunity to renew your strength and 
energy—to visit new scenes of special interest and real edu- 
cational benefit— make new friends and have a good time. 
Take this cruise De Luxe of 2,200 miles over beautiful water- 
way—the entire length and return of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
Bay — with alluring scenery en route. 
Ai Drive around historic MackinacIsland, buy souvenirs from 
= the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at 
Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland—spend a full day 
at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 
River points)—Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falle—the world’s 
greatest cataract. Stop over at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


eid” =—S North American 
Wie tS and South American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger service exclusively 
—in equipment and service are comparable with the finest Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks 
of unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Lounging Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on 


Observation deck. All State Rooms and Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with 
i 7 


windows or portholes to insure perfect ventilation. Have running water; call bell 
MEALS&BERTH 


INCLUDED 









and electric Sa have finest mattresses and Springs, thoroughly comfortable 
and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each Parlor Room and convenient 


to all staterooms. 


Dining Rooms and Kitchens are fly screened. Excellent meals of pl 
—daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and “something doin 
time, you will find it in the many delightful activities aboard ship. 

There are pleasures for old and young. Even those who come alone soon find congenial 
acquaintances—the social hostess introduces them that they may enjo py utmost 
e time pass 


variety 
” all the 


the Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social Life which 

so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 

Semi - Weekly Sailings during season beginning 

June 25th from Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry 

Sound (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Return 

Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 












Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. W.E. Agent 
110 W. Adams St Chicages 138. Division St. Bellale’ NY. ¢ 
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Projects for the First Grade 


(Continued from page 41) 


flags which may be stuck into the win- 
dow boxes, or put in a conspicuous 
place in the room. In talking about 
making the room attractive, the chil- 
dren’ will suggest things which they 
have seen in show windows. This will 
introduce the old story of little George 
and his hatchet. I would suggest that 
the teacher use her own ingenuity in 
working out this story if the need 
should arise. She may tell it just as a 
story and not stress the moral too 
much. 

If the readers do not include stories 
which the teacher thinks suitable for 
this project, perhaps she could use cut- 
out stories. By cut-out stories I mean 
a story prepared by the teacher for the 
children to use as class work. One 
story will do. Cut the story in parts, 
one or two sentences in each part; then 
paste each part on a larger piece of 
heavier paper. Pass these out to the 
children. In motivating the lesson, the 
questions asked should be such as the 
children will be able to answer from 
reading the story in the parts. This 
takes care of the silent reading lesson. 
The teacher should be careful that a 
word drill containing the new words 
and the difficult words found in the 
story precedes the reading lesson. For 
an oral reading lesson the parts may 
be read aloud to the class by each mem- 
ber. This same story may be used again 
by exchanging parts. 

A parade of the primary children on 
Washington’s Birthday will be an in- 
teresting feature. In working out the 
project the children could use the pa- 
rade as an incentive, as all children 
enjoy doing things out of the ordinary. 

The following is an outline for the 
Washington’s Birthday project: 

I. Decorations— 

1. Use construction paper, cray- 
ons, scissors, and paste to make: 
a) Flags. 

b) Hatchets. 
c) Cherry trees. 
d) Colonial furniture for dolls. 

2. Use pasteboard boxes, brads, 
and paint to make: 

a) Colonial figures. 
b) Colonial furniture. 
II. Stories to be used for reading, or 
told to the children— 

1. How we came to celebrate Feb- 
ruary 22. 

2. Who Washington was. 

3. “Our Flag’—Lucy Wheelock: 
_— for Little Children, Vol. 


III. Songs— 

1. “Good Morning to All”—Hill: 
Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten. 

2. “Winter Time”’—Dann: First 
Year Music. ; 

3. “Our Flag” — Jones-Barbour: 
Child Land in Song and Rhythm. 

4, “Soldier’s March”’—Francis M. 
Arnold: Festivals and Plays of 
Children. 

IV. Parade, on street or in auditorium— 

1. Girls have decorated doll bug- 
gies. These may be trimmed at 
school with bright crepe paper, 
preferably red, white, and blue. 
The dolls should be dressed up, 
too. 

2. Boys may make horses. Cut 
horses’ heads of pasteboard and 
fasten one on each side of a long 
stick. The two heads will look 
like one. Place a bridle on the 
horse. 

3. In the parade let boys ride the 
horses and girls push the doll 
buggies. 

V. Costumes for the parade (colo- 
nial) — 

1. For the boys: 

a) Tall hats. 

b) White wings. 

c) Buckles on shoes. 

d) Fichus. 

e) Frock coats. 

2. For the girls: 

a) Flowered dresses with full 
skirts flounced on the sides, 
and basque waists. 

b) White wigs. 

c) Fans and handkerchiefs. 
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Good Health Crusade 
By Alma Reed 


This fall we put on a good health 
crusade. First, we had several lessons 
on brushing the teeth and giving the 
toothbrush drill. I ordered free san. 
ples of tooth paste and soap, which the 
children always enjoy. We discusse 
the bath, clean face, hands, dress, anj 
hair. We made the posters illustrat. 
ing those topics published by Normy, 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANs, 

After this we considered what yw 
should eat and drink. This we worke 
out on our sand table. The boys cop. 
structed a fence, barn, silo, and house. 
The house was made from a square 
cracker box. The pupils cut windows 
and doors in the box; then put ona 
roof. They painted the building with 
house paint and stained the doors and 
windows. The windows were drape 
inside with lace curtains which mak 
the house attractive. We called this 
our dairy farm. 

We had cows cut from cardboard 
and an automobile with cans of mil 
ready to go to market standing in the 
farmyard. We decorated the fence 
with funny faces and figures which we 
called “goblins” and we printed the 
following underneath the _ figures: 
“The goblins will get you, if you don’ 
drink milk.” 

From an old seed book the children 
cut out and pasted on cardboard each 
kind of fruit and vegetable, adding 
funny faces, arms, and legs. These 
figures were painted in natural colors 
with water colors. We made these s0 
that they would stand up and placed 
them on the farther end of the table 
opposite the dairy farm, with this 
motto: “Eat some kind of fruit and 
vegetable every day.” 

Next we made the booklets. We cut 
the leaves in the shape of a milk bot- 
tle and on them wrote new Mother 
Goose rhymes. The following is an ex- 
ample: 

Sing a song of healthfulness, 

A bottle full of milk, 

Four and —— children, 

All as fine as silk. 

When the bottle was opened, 

They all began to drink. 

It made them well and happy 

And cheerful, don’t you think? 

I made a nice folder, using white 
drawing paper cut in the shape of 
leaves. I printed “Milk” in gold let- 
ters on the front side. We have an ex- 
hibit corner in our room where we hang 
our bookets, after which the children 
take them home as gifts to Mother. 


Good Health Rhymes 
By Estelle Reber 


Each child of my seventh grade was 
given a letter of the alphabet with 
which to make a rhyme containing 4 
health habit. The rhymes were writ- 
ten on strips of drawing paper two 
and one-half inches by five inches, the 
paper being decorated to suit the 
child’s fancy. Old magazines fur- 
nished beautiful illustrations, even to 
“vy” is for vitamines and “x” for X-ray. 
These pictures with the rhymes were 
pasted on long strips of manila paper; 
on strips were then fastened to the 
wall. 

Before a child could write a rhyme 
containing his particular letter he 
often reviewed many rules of health, 
thus adding to the value of the project. 

The following are two of the verses 
written by the pupils: 

The students in seventh this year, 
Will conquer the world, don’t you fear, 
They’ve worked with a will, 

They’ve proved they have skill, 
They’ve got down to business 

With no time to kill. 


The day the school nurse came 1 
town, 

She found they were perfect all ‘round. 

Their eyes were so keen, 

Their teeth were so clean, 

It made all her records 

Look little and mean. 


Inconsistencies of opinion, arising 
from changes of circumstances, 
often justifiable—Daniel Webster. 
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A new enlivening interest 
for your health program 


| All material FREE 


Establish 
this health habit 


in your school 


Here is a way, now, to put new life, 
new interest into your health teach- 
ing program—and at the same time 
inspire your pupils to practice one 
of the most valuable health habits! 


Every school day you have strik- 
ing proof of what the lack of a 
proper breakfast means to a child. 
Physical fatigue. Mental slowness. 
And how much harder this makes 
your teaching efforts! 


The plan offered here teaches the 
value of a hot cereal breakfast in an 
original new way. It not only gets 
the enthusiastic interest of the chil- 
dren, but enlists the co-operation of 
the mothers. 


Devices which fit into the activ- 
ities and experiences of different age 
groups from kindergarten to high 
school, are suggested. 


This plan was worked out by a 
teacher in one of the country’s fore- 
most practice schools. It is now 
being successfully used in thousands 
of schools. All who have used it 
say it is a thoroughly usable pro- 


gram, pedagogically sound and pro- 
ductive of real results. 


Note what the plan includes— 
material it would take you weeks 
to collect and get in usable form. 
Get this new spice in your health 
teaching. Send for it today—all 
material is free! Use coupon. 


What teachers say 


“I think you are to be congratu- 
lated on your method of teaching 
the value of eating a hot cereal 
breakfast. To me this is one of the 
greatest health measures ever staged 
in our schools.”’ 

Miss E. M., Kirksville, Mo. 


**Practically all of the children have 
the habit now of eating a hot cereal 
breakfast. It has benefited them in 
their school work as well as in their 
health. Mothers co-operated well 
in the plan.”’ 

Miss J. H. C., Utica, N. Y. 


One of the beautiful 

prize pictures. A 

choice of 9 appropri- 

ate subjects 1s given, 

all copies of famous 

baintingsandallin 
‘ull colors 








What this plan 


° 
gives to you 
1. Graded contest devices to establish the 
hot cereal breakfast habit. 
. Comprehensive outlines for teaching other 
fundamental health habits. 
. Supplementary contest material. 
. Picture awards for school rooms. 
. Outline of talk to P. T. Association. 
. Bibliography of health teaching literature. 
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| ation 
) * These healthy children have learned 
| to read well because they eat good,“ 


7 noyrishing food. 
i} For breakfast they eat 
FRUIT” 
COOKED CEREAL 
; TOAST and BUTTER : 
Every Boy and Girl Needs 
{© (a Hor Cereal Breakfast’ 





























“‘Mother card” which carries a 
letter to mothers and has picture 
to be colored in by child. Reverse 
side furnishes a y oe record to be 
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SPECIAL ! kept by the child 
e 
ay] in addition f aE rere = Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. N-5 xa 
to above plan hi Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sendalsoforcolored |} : 1 Pleasesend me, free, your plan and material for teaching health, ry 
stersand gold stars ie : : : < 
By which child keeps |} yp O1 Special posters?............No. girls?............ No. boys?............Age?....... 
Pasi, hisown breakfast rec- g 
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Th boy adhe star runner on —_- a Tue tae oot has vam nm 4 
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| How We Built a Superior 
School 
(Continued from page 48) 


later we gave a box supper in connec- 
| tion with a Christmas program. We 
| had a crowded house, and from the 
| sale of the boxes we realized one hun® 
_dred and twelve dollars. To add to the 
| piano fund (the old organ looked sadly 
out of place in its new surroundings), 
the young people of the district volun- 
teered to give a play under my coach- 
ing. In January we presented ‘Deacon 
Dubbs,” with total receipts of eighty 
dollars. 

The school board added to our fund, 
and we ordered a piano. We puchased 
eight sections of a sectional bookcase, 
| new seats, and a swivel chair. One 
| patron donated an extra guest chair, 
| and we made the teacher’s old desk look 

like new by removing the roll top and 

i giving the desk a coat of varnish. I 
| then wrote to Mr. W. S. Booth, State 
School Inspector, of Springfield, telling 
him what we had done and what we 
wished to do. He sent me Circular 144 
and promised a visit of inspection in 
the early fall. My goal now was a Su- 
perior School. 

Our first picnic at the new school 
was a delightful occasion. The mothers 
especially were charmed with the con- 
venience afforded by having tables set 
in the basement. The new piano came 
a few weeks after school closed. I 
went to the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity at Normal that summer, as is 


ed two members of the faculty to give 
a recital at my school in July to dedi- 








perfectly learned, they could give it in 
just thirty-two minutes. The mothers 
‘and older sisters made the costumes, 
which were both elaborate and beauti- 
ful. A neighboring teacher who had 
graduated from “68” prepared a his- 
tory of the school. One day the men of 
the district came with teams and 
worked all day planting flowers and 
shrubs, and setting a thirty-foot flag- 
pole. An old gentleman of the district 
donated a _ seven-foot flag. At last 
everything was ready. 


my custom, and while there I persuad- | 
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For Pupils of the Primary Grades 
Seat Work Drawings and Jingles 


By JOHN T. LEMOS, Drawing Instructor, Stanford University 


ee, 
SEAT WORK 
DRAWINGS AND JINGLES 


























In this book for children of the pri- 
mary grades there are over two hun- 
dred whimsical drawings, each illus- 
trating a merry little jingle and deal- 
ing with the everyday life of the 
child—his companions, his pets, and 
his play. Each subject is shown in 
three stages as on the cover of the 
book illustrated here. First, simple 
type forms—such as squares, circles, 
triangles, etc—are made as guide 
lines; then details are added that sug- 
gest the subject; and last, the finish- 
ing touches that complete the draw- 
ing are made. 

The child’s interest in the draw- 
ings makes him want to know more 
about the things portrayed, and to 
satisfy his curiosity he reads the jin- 
gles. In this way the child is led to 
read with enjoyment and a purpose. 


The jingles are printed in large, clear type, just as in any primary reader, and 
each appears under the drawing which illustrates it. 
Altogether this book presents a wealth of purposeful seat work for children 


in the lower grades. 


64 pages, size 9144 x 8% inches, heavy paper covers. 
Price 45 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 35 cents per copy, not postpaid. 


Little Comrades at Work and Play 


Illustrations by FLORENCE ENGLAND NOSWORTHY 

















This book contains ten double-page patterns by Bess 
illustrating a health rule. 
When made up these patterns form posters 36x15 
Directions for coloring, etc., accom- 


Bruce Cleaveland, each 


inches in size. 
pany each pattern. 


The subjects are: Sleep With Windows Open, Clean the Teeth 
h Air Every Day, Drink Water 
Between Meals, Drink Milk Every Day, Little Health Garden- 
ers, Eat Some Vegetables Every Day, Bathe More Than Once 
a Week, Eat Some Fruit Every Day, Keep Health Rules, 


Price 80 cents per copy, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Every Day, Play in the Fres 


Heavy paper covers. 


$2.65. 









































HEALTH 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


BY BESS BRUCE AVELAND 
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| cate our new piano. On July 2 the Stories by MAUDE M. GRANT . 
| people of our community gathered at : : ‘ 
the schoolhouse to enjoy a most delight- Here is a splendid book for second and third 
ful program of instrumental music and grade pupils. It contains twelve beautiful full N 
| of song ee es sig erage to the different months n 
° : ; ss ls ’ : and depicting children engaged in various occupa- 

: Three memorable days in the |= Mr. Booth came in October with our tons and pastimes. Mrs. Nosworthy is noted for ear S) 
Land of the Padres and Pueb- county superintendent and his assist- her delightful pictures of child life, and these il- . ye ned | 
los, as part of the transconti- ant. They inspected the premises thor- lustrations are some of the best that she has pro- Through All the Yeare a hur 

J 1 13 S ‘sh oughly and found them entirely satis- duced. The pictures are adapted to coloring and ieee 
nental rail journey. Spanis factory. Mr. Booth asked the chil- this affords the children valuable exercise for wont 
culture three centuries old, the dren ‘some questions and requested their imagination and useful work for their hands. toast. 
changeless life of inhabited them to give several songs and folk oa aap rages Rog a a little igi Pod of 7 

; > ° ances. silt nei a aude M. Grant, who is we nown as a writer ina 
Indian pueblos, cliff dwellings —_,. oo pene oe rte elgg of stories for children. These stories are printed 
of forgotten races—combine & Ml. ° in large, clear type and the vocabulary is suited Made 

_ lors . left, he promised us that as soon as we to the age requirements . 
with the matchless scenery and had a good well, the manual training The titles of the letares and stories Are: Pick- 
climate of the New Mexico | equipment, and the state and national tae Raden: Waticemen Hpette: Gettan @eady for jiffy 
Rockies. | bulletins, we might send for the State Thanksgiving; A Christmas Tree; Feeding the ing ¢ 
, P | Superintendent of Public Instruction. Birds; Making Valentines; A March Storm; At Stern 

Only $45, all-inclusive. Ac- | Our name was placed at once on the Easter Time; Planting a Tree; Spring Showers; sake | 
commodations and motors of mailing list for the bulletins, the board Nan and Gray Ducks’ Eggs; The Race. 

Fred Harvey excellence. A ordered the manual training bench, and 82 pages, size 744 x 10; heavy paper covers attractively printed in colors. , 
. p ' the well drillers came within a week. We have made the price of this book so low that copies can be provided for 

personal Courier service that phey drilled and drilled but could find] all of your pupils. : “TH 

is unique. | no water vein except the one we had, Price 35 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 25 cents per copy, not postpaid. 

Optional side trips and “mo- | which was very poor. We finally had Mary 

7” to dig a filtered cistern. ofh 
tor land cruises,” featured by In January, with the consent of our Two New Books of Poster Patterns ‘onan 
a — thought wer eg | county superintendent, I wrote to the t ual coo 
ual comfort, are available tor State Superintendent, Hon. Francis G. S -B k P P and giv 
those who wish to extend their Blair, inviting him to speak at our dedi- STORY-BODK ory 00 oster atterns lally ex 
explorations out from Old ‘cation exercises, which we would hold This book contains twenty double-page patterns by Si 
S Fé and Alb _at his convenience, and asking him to PO STE PJ Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each illustrating a well-known ~ea th 
anta Ke an uquerque. | suggest a program. In his reply he story. When made up these patterns form posters Single 
7 ‘gave us a choice of two dates in April PATTERNS 8 Nae oe in size. Directions for coloring, etc., Prompt 
iW. J. Black, Pass, Traf. Mer. : | and stated that the. children should oN "ie po gc oe Istiltzkin, The F —. 
: Santa Fe System Lines 3 aca yy: « : j ne : Pre § : inderella, Rumpe in, 
: ante A een Sn Chicago, I. | present a program at least thirty min sf ean inate Prince, The Ugly Duckling, Pusiadicete, Gneaine Matong 
Stnepn gut mo fone plete Sher chem tietelion- | | utes in length, and that it would be in Rar ' Robinson Crusoe, Diamonds and Toads, Alice in Wonderland, from tk 
detour. : order to have a history of the school, “! ¥ ae cee Be Wondetel Leman Tae inane Rose Bed, Aleddis ~and \ 
_given by someone in the district, and rf ra enuiy and the Monet. The Fairy de Hag ay BF iver, tt } 
a few remarks from the county super- <. am iF ing Hood, East of the Sun and West of the Moon, Little 
| intendent. Te tires tue Pe The Billy Goats and the Gobiin, ~send 

Ee ee ee ee ee ree | Then followed busy and expectant : z and we 
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Friday, April 22, 1921, was the Red F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 














Letter Day for District 68! I wish I 

could say that it dawned clear and DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. a 

beautiful. The rain poured steadily Order from Nearest Point <i 
(Continued on page 90) ee 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 50) 


about two minutes; then place it over 
the rest of the hot water in the lower 
part of the double boiler and let it cook 
twenty minutes without the cover on. 
When you are ready to serve it, add 
the vanilla. This sauce is better on 
the ice cream if it has not been al- 
lowed to get cold. You can use this 
same sauce on other puddings. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM PUDDING 








e pri- 
— Twenty portions of one-quarter cup each 
. Recipe: 
» and 5 cups milk 
vn in 3 squares chocolate 
f the ' % tablespoons hot water 
imple . | 1% cups sugar 
reles, Let this} 10 tablespoons cornstarch 
guide Entirely ¥Y% teaspoon salt 
t sug- Different} 17 eggs 
inish- Cook % cup cold milk 
draw- Book 2% teaspoons vanilla 
' Serve 3 cups milk or cream for serving 
a ¥ — Utensils Needed: 
c- 
id to quuied 1 measuring cup 
2 jin- ° 1 three-quart double boiler 
ed to with the 1 tablespoon 
"pose, 1 small double boiler 
, and ™ 1 teaspoon 
lines New Single Burner 2 bowls 
STERN O 1 pan for molding, or 20 cups 
— Scald the milk in a large double 





Cook Stove 
Bose ella ee Only 2 5 Cc 


With Extinguisher, Can Opener, 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 





N your home—at school—this 
new stove, used with either the 


4 small or large size Sterno Can- 
> ned Heat, is a convenience worth 


a hundred times its cost. For light 
ironing or preparing coffee and 
toast, cooking or broiling scores 
of tempting dishes, heating water 
in a hurry, it’s ideally efficient. 


Made of sheet steel—handy, com- 
pact, folds flat, and sets up in a 
jiffy as a strong, substantial cook- 
ing outfit. You should have the 
Sterno Cook Stove, if only for the 
sake of emergency. Get one today. 


As A Get-Acquainted Offer 
We Will Send 


“THE BARNSWALLOW’S” 
COOK BOOK 


Mary Davis kept house in a barn—and out 
of her experience with Sterno, which “made 
cooking no problem at all,” came this unus- 
ual cook book, crowded with practical recipes 
and giving ten days’ specimen menus espec- 
ially suitable for light housekeeping. 











rs. 


d for 


paid. 





is by Simply Send Us The Coupon 
nown —on the package enclosing the New Sterno 
sters Single Burner Cook Stove, and we will 
etc., promptly mail you, free, “The Barnswallow’s” 
Cook Book. 
Baie Or Send Us the Labels 
rland, from three Sterno cans—mail before June Ist 
= ~and we willsend you a copy. 
A If Your Dealer Hasn’t the Stove 
ittle 
obiin, ~send us your name and address with 25c 
and we will send you prepaid, one Sterno 
1 In- Single Burner Cook Stove, one can of Sterno 
65. Canned Heat, an improved Sterno Extin- 
guisher and Can Opener, and a copy of ““The 
_ Barnswallow’s”Cook Book. Act today and 


enjoy the convenience of this cook stove 
| without delay. 


STERNO 


CANNED HEAT 


The Clean, 
Convenient 
Fuel 


Write 
Mary Davis 
Domestic eee Depart- 
ment, Box No. 547, Sterno 
oo Corporation, 9 East : 37th 
co, CAL. Street, New York, N. Y. 


Serno is manufactured under U. S. Govt. don 
for use only as a fuel. 
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boiler. Melt the chocolate, to which 
the hot water has been added, in a 
small double boiler. Put the sugar, 
cornstarch, and salt in one bowl. Put 
the egg whites in another bowl, and 
add the egg yolks to the sugar and 
cornstarch, stirring to combine well. 
Then stir into this mixture the cold 
milk and the scalded milk. Add the 
melted chocolate and cook the mixture 
about ten minutes, stirring until it has 
thickened. Remove from over the hot 
water, add the vanilla, and fold in the 
egg whites which have been beaten 
stiff. Rinse the pan or cups with cold 
water and pour in the pudding. Let 
it stand in a cool place. This pudding 
should be made early so that it will 
have a chance to mold. Serve each 


or milk. 
LENTIL AND TOMATO SouP 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


3 cups lentils 

10 cups water 

% cup butter 

1 large onion 

2 quarts tomatoes 
1 tablespoon salt 
1% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
strainer 

three-quart saucepan 

paring knife 

can opener 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 





ee 


Wash the lentils and soak them over- 
night in about ten cups of water. 
Cook them in a large saucepan in the 
water in which they have been soaked. 
When the lentils are soft, put them 
through a strainer, saving the water 
in which they were cooked. Melt the 
butter in a small saucepan, and after 
the onion has been cut in small pieces 
fry it in the melted butter until it is 
light brown. Add the tomatoes and 
break them in small pieces. Add the 
salt and pepper, and cook the tomatoes 
slowly for ten minutes. Add the lentil 
puree to the mixture; stir to combine 
well. Taste to be sure that the soup 
‘has enough salt. This soup may be 
kos early and be reheated at noon. 
You can use split peas in this recipe 





this mixture to a boil and let it boil | 


portion with two tablespoons of cream | 


2 tablespoons salt 
1 cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 


large knife 

large dish pan 

very large boiler, or 2 six-quart boilers 
quart measure 

tablespoon 

strainer 

measuring cup 
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Remove the soiled outside leaves 
from the heads of the cabbage. Cut 
the heads in quarters and remove the 
| hearts. Cut each quarter in about 
|four pieces and put it into a pan of 
cold water to crisp, letting it stand in 
the water about a half hour. Drain 
the cold water from the cabbage and 
put it into a boiler containing the 
boiling water. This will cause the 
water to stop boiling. When it boils 
again add the salt. Cook the cabbage 
twenty minutes after it begins to boil, 
or until it is tender. Be sure to cook 
the cabbage without a cover, and also 
do not cook it too long. Long cooking 
destroys the vitamines and makes the 
cabbage dark in color. When the cab- 
bage is done, drain off the water by 
letting it stand in a strainer for a 
couple of minutes. Put the cabbage 
back into the boiler and add the butter. 
There should be enough heat in the 
cabbage to melt the butter. If the 
cabbage has become too cold, heat it. 
Serve. 





DATE PubDING 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 


1% cups dates 

2 tablespoons butter 

1-3 cup crisco 

1-3 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

2% cups milk 

5 cups flour 

3% tablespoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon salt 


Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 

paring knife 

dripping pan, or 20 large muffin cups 
three-quart mixing bowl 

tablespoon 

egg beater 

small bowl 
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| After removing the stones from the | 


' dates, cut or chop them in _ pieces. 
| Grease the dripping pan or muffin cups 
| with the butter. Be sure that your 
oven will be hot when the pudding is 
|ready to be put into it. Cream the 
}crisco in a mixing bowl. Add the 
|sugar, and cream it with the creamed 
|crisco. Beat the eggs very light ina 
‘small bowl and add them, stirring to 
‘combine. Add the milk and combine. 
|Add the sifted flour, baking powder, 
salt, and chopped dates, stirring to 
combine. Pour the mixture at once 
into the dripping pan or muffin cups 
and bake it in a hot oven. It will take 
from twenty minutes to a half hour to 
bake, depending upon whether you use 
muffin cups or a dripping pan. Be 
very careful not to let the pudding 
burn. This pudding should be served 
hot like cottage pudding. 


LEMON SAUCE 
Twenty portions of three tablespoons each 
Recipe: 


6 tablespoons flour 

2 cups sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 quart boiling water 

4 tablespoons butter 

6 tablespoons lemon juice (2 large lem- 
ons) 


Utensils Needed: 


tablespoon 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

bowl 

one-quart measure 
two-quart saucepan 





| instead of lentils. 

| BUTTERED CABBAGE | 

| Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


. 2 large heads of cabbage (about 9 
ounds) 
% "1 quarts boiling water 


paring knife 
lemon reamer 


eR 


Mix the flour, sugar, and salt in a 
bowl and add a little of the boiling 
water to it, stirring to keep it smooth. 
Add this mixture to the rest of the 
boiling water in the saucepan, stirring 




















Send Postal 
or Coupon 
for the 
Chicago 
Mail Order 
Company’s 
FREE 
Style Book 
Showing 

Many 

Other 

Values 
Like 



















A the bargain we 
offer here at only 
$9.98 shows all the 
newest style fea- 
tures, a blouse above 
the hips, alongeur- 
plice collar, and a 
front-pleated skirt. 
Made of All Silk 
Flat Crepe, with 
Silk Crepe trim- 
mings to contrast; 
















Send novelty braid; bow 
$9.98 gives the dress a jaun- 
Seathibuaes me he mea g myer i 
jor t ; garment is well made 
| — Ly ¥ throughoutof excellent 
| in fine a 
Flat Crepe. 
Sone fee the withTantrim or Mother 
cago an), W open m. 
oo Order Order & by No. Seprneere. 
i] omen’s sizes L} 
om ORET s Big Misses’ sizes 14 to 20 years, 






Be sure to state size and 
color wanted. Send $9.98 
and we will ship dress to 


poe! immediately. $9 98 
Postege paid to iawroduse 
this bargain to you. 

ge 


252-Pa 
ie Book 


Ss 
R Family Outfitter 


It will mean real dollars in y pocket to have this 
wonderful Style Book handy when selecting spring 
and summer clothes. This stunning new dress is a 
splendidexampleof thealluring fashionsand unusual 
bargains you will find throughout this remarkable 
book, It would sell at retail anywhere from $15.00 
to $20.00, There are 252 pages—many in actual colors 
and fascinating rotogravure; aleo splendid, useful 
articies for the family and the home, Don't spenda 
single penny until youhave seen this Book, 
coupon or postal today — the book is FREE! 


Our Matchless Service 


More than 8,500,000 families depend upon the Chi- 
cago Mail Order Company for everything they wear. 
Most orders shipped in 10 hours, the balance within 
24 hours, or your money refunded. No delays! 


Back Guarantee 


We guarantee that if 
youarenotsatiefied for es 
any reason whatever, /) Ser, n 
you can return goods AIK 
andwe’llreturn your Ig 
money plus postage /J 
both ways. If you i 
can purchase same AK) 
goods elsewhere &J 
forlessmoney, wef} 
will refund thef 
difference. 
Mailcouponor 
postal for 
FREE 


| 
| 
| 
| 







woutead 
nangaes like 
this. 









Chicago Mail Order Co., Dept. 343 
26th Street and Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me absolutely FREE your Spring 19278 
Family Outfitter showing the newest fash: pte 


jons i 
all the family, drygoods, and many useful articles awl 








Chicago Mail 01 der Co. 


CHICAGO,ILL. 





while you add it. Let it boil slowly 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





TEACHERS: 


A Chance to Enjoy Summer Work and Have 
Money in the Bank next Fall! 


Y not plan to make your summer work both profitable 

and enjoyable? You say it can’t be done? But it can, and 

here’s how—the S. L. Weedon Company needs a number of teachers 
for work that is interesting and profitable. 


Work a Few Weeks— 
You'll have $500 


The positions we have open are only for people 
of ability and refinement because the work re- 

quires that type of person. Each teacher selected 
will be made an exclusive representative for this 
exceptional plan and will receive the personal co- 
operation certain to produce a good income. 
These successful methods have enabled many of 
our special representatives in past summers to 
average over $600. After a summer's work you 
may qualify for a position in our permanent or- 

ganization. Think what this income means for 
a whole year. 


You'll Have Every Advantage 


Those selected for the work will be given every 
advantage: guarantee 
income from the day th 
start towork, andrailroa 
fare paid. Ambition, plus 
thecareful Weedon train- 
ingand constant personal 
help, will start you on 
an interesting business 
career in which allof your 
previous teaching expe- 
rience and training will 
be a direct asset. Of 
course you will have 
agreeable associates and 
of the highest type. 


The Delights 
of Travel 


Each position carries 
with it an opportunity to 
travel. Thisfeature, while 
secondary, should carry 
weight when you con- 





ee ° 
Inquiries Invited from Interested 
Teachers 
Teachers who are interested in this agpemenhy 
are urged to write us. Your inquiry will be given 
personal attention and we will write you frankly 
whether you can fit into one of these openings, 
We will send you also a “Highway to Success” 
telling you about the kind of work, the position 
andthe Company. Remember we have developed 
these special openings during twenty years in this 
successful business, and will lace those chosen 
in positions that not only offer a chance to ex- 
change a summer of expensive leisure for one of 
income and travel but which may, if you desire it, 
Jead toa permanent connection with good income. 
Please state your age, education and qualifications 
in reply. We suggest an immediate inquiry as 
there are openings for 
only a limited number. 
* * 


When I think of the trips 
we took together through the 
Rockies, the many beautiful 
things wesaw, the cities we 
visited, Ican just shut my 
eyes and imagine we are in 
the Royal Gorge or Pike’s 
Peak again. Then, too, I 
feel I have really come in 
contact with people for the 
Sirst time, It has given me 
@ greater understanding of 
human natureanda 
chance to branch out in a 
new line which may lead 
to permanency and develop 
unsuspected possibilities, 











sider your oext sum- 
mer’s plans. 


7016 Euclid Avenue . 


You'll enjoy the travel 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 1-B . 


LORNA HAYS 


Cleveland, Ohio 











Start Your 


Railway. 


ideal trip. 








Summer 
Vacation Nowg 


Plan it early and doublethe enjoyment. 
Start today byasking usto tell you about 
the many low cost tours that can be 
made, and points of interest visited, 
throughout the West and Northwest 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


You can have the fun of changing your 
mind a dozen times, 

You can add to or eliminate points you 
wish to visit every time new thoughts 
are presented to you. 

You have ample time to decide on the 


A most enjoyable and scenic trip is 
between Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma 
over the “Trail of the Olympian,” the 
world’s longest electrified railroad. 
En route make a side trip to Yellow- 
stone Park through the new pictur- 
esque “Gallatin Gateway.” 

Let us help you plan your 

Summer Vacation Now 

W.B. DIXON, ane ee Agent 


Chicago Milwaukee &Stfaul Railway 


TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 


| 


|for four minutes, stirring all the time. 











' Add the butter and lemon juice, and 
serve. It should be served hot. 

Three-fourths cup Turkish pilaf will 
give about 230 calories. 

One-half cup apple, celery, and 
raisin salad will give about 104 calories. 

One roll and butter will give about 
268 calories. 

One-third cup vanilla ice cream with 
two tablespoons chocolate sauce will 
give about 323 calories. 

One-fourth cup chocolate cream pud- 
ding with milk will give about 194 
calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup lentil and tomato 
soup will give about 141 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered cabbage 
will give about 90 calories. 

One-half cup date pudding with 
lemon sauce will give about 366 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 


Questions Arising Through the 
Preparation of These Lunches 


Why are the spices tied in a piece of 
cheesecloth for the Turkish pilaf? 

Both peppercorns and whole cloves 
are very disagreeable to bite into. If 
they are put in loose, they will be lost 
in the product and cannot be found 
before the food is eaten. 

Could chocolate ice cream be made 
from the vanilla ice-cream recipe? 

To make chocolate ice cream, melt 
five ounces of unsweetened chocolate in 
a small double boiler. Add it to the 
ice-cream custard while it is cooking. 
Add the vanilla. Vanilla in chocolate 
ice cream improves the flavor of the 
product. 


What is ice-cream salt? 

Ice-cream salt is coarse salt. Some- 
times it is in quite large pieces. At 
other times we are able to get it in 
pieces about the size of a small pea. 
This finer salt is much better to use for 
freezing icé cream because it is much 
less difficult to measure. 

What are lentils? 

Lentils are seeds from the lentil 
plant, which belongs to the legume 
family. The leguminous plants bear 
pods which contain seeds. Other 
legumes are beans and peas. The 
seeds of the lentil plant are not so 
attractive in color as peas, but as a 
food they are rich in protein. Legumes 
need soaking before cooking so that 
they will cook more quickly. 


Are rice and potato needed in the 
same meal? 

No, they are not needed together as 
they are both starchy foods. 


Why is some rice so shiny and other 
rice dull? 

Shiny rice has been polished. The 
polishing process takes away and 
wastes much of the food value of the 
rice. The unpolished rice is cheaper 
and has more food value. 


Does the school lunch need a fresh 
cooked vegetable on the menu if let- 
tuce is included? 

It is always wise to have a fresh 
cooked vegetable if it is available. Al- 
though it is better to have lettuce than 
no vegetable at all, have both the fresh 
cooked vegetable and the lettuce if 
you can. 


Auditoriums, expensive furniture, 
large grounds, ornate buildings and 
school supplies all have their place in 
a well organized, progressive school 
system. However, the most important 
educational equipment a child can have 
is a good book; and then more books. 
Not picture books—not fairy stories, 
but books with a content that is worth 
while. Boards of education can spend 
thousands; yes, millions, for buildings, 
and often hesitate at the figures in the 
budget for children that never reach 
even five per cent of the cost of educa- 
tion—The Western Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested ——Francis Bacon. 
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All-Expense Tours to 


EUROPE 
37 Days tor $385 


OU can go abroad for thirty-seven 
ays Or more, at modest expense, 
with the Art Crafts Guild Collegiate 
Tours. Our congenial parties are composed of 
college students, teachers, artists, club members, 
business and as people—each 
personally conducted. dance orchestra from 
a famous American University accompanies each 
tour. Plenty of deck space on shipboard for 
dancing, games, rest and recreation. See England, 
Holland, Belgium and France —37 Days, Ali. 
Expense ‘Trip, personally conducted, $385, 


via Canadian Pacific 
“World's Greatest Travel System" 

Weekly oqtions | om Montreal and Quebec dur. 
ing June, July and August. Two days down the 
picturesque gc. ys Only four days open 
sea. A week in London. Eight _ in Paris, 
Three oes in Ostend. Fascinating tripsto — 
castles, Shakespeare country, Oxford ford, The 
Hague, Bruges, the battle areas and other places 
famed in history and literature. Ample time for 
individual sight-seeing and shopping. 

Tour price includes all necessary expenses on 
ship and shore. Extensions to Scotland, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Germany and Italy at moderate cox. 


Collegiate Cruises to the ORIENT 


Sailing June 9 and June 30 from Vancouver, B.C; 

visiting Japan, China and the as: All. 
Expense, 53 day cruise, $655 and $985. Write for 
illustrated itineraries. Mention Europe or Orient, 
ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 348, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 
Joslin’s Famous Tours 


June. 25th—COLLEGIATE STUDENTS TOUR 
O EUROPE (40 days), Five Foreign 
levy (1000 mile motor tour England 
and Wales). Ships BELGENLAND and 
MAJESTIC. Price only $565.00 


June 25th—STANDARD TOUR OF EUROPE 
(54 days) 2000 — motoring England, 
Scotland, etc. Seven Countries. Ships 
MAJESTIC and HOMERIC. Price $870.00. 


July 4th—CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PARK 
TOUR (42 Days) Grand Canyon—The Fa- 
mous Indian Detour—Yosemite Valley~ 
Jasper National Park—Canadian Rockies— 
The Great Lakes, etc. Price only $679.00 
all expense. 


Write for folders. 
THE JOSLIN TOURS, Newark Valley, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EUROPE 1927 


65 DAYS 


$395 tw 


with 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND a IP DESIRED 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 


lanagers silty Tours 
110 EAST ne ST. NEWYORK CITY pen 


SLARK’EU ROPE 


at reasonable cost, over favorite 

routes. Small groups with expert 

leaders. Send for program. 
ORGANIZERS WANTED. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg..NewYor 
‘TRIPS TO EUROPE! recent 


Tours. even may lead & 
oniteden of tour. Write T OMIO TOURIST Co. CO ; 
Dept. C, 1612 Euclid et Cleve , Obio. 


TEACHERS—Earn a Trip to — 


Organizing co-operative tours 200 sees Wellesley All expense 
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The Postum hot lunch plan 
makes teaching easier! 


Accept our free offer and test the plan in your school 
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HE POSTUM PLAN made 
it easier to teach, be- 
cause the children had 


new life and more ambition.” 


That is what a teacher in 
Pennsylvania wrote to us, 
after she had installed the 
Postum plan in her school! 
And there have been letters 
from hundredsofotherteach- 
ers who have tried the plan. 
They tell the same story, 
over and over again. 


‘“T really believe that the 
pupils do 50% better work, 
especially in the afternoons”. . .““The Postum plan 
works wonders. The boys and girls do better work” 
... “I find the children have more energy to work.” 


What do these letters mean to you? 


Just this—the benefits of the Postum hot lunch 
plan have been proved for you. The plan that these 
teachers have found so successful, will be just as suc- 
cessful for you. Your pupils will have better health— 
do better work—your teaching will be made easier! 


Send for the Postum hot lunch plan... there is no 
expense attached. Read it over carefully and see for 
yourself what a simple, practical plan it is, even for 
the one-room rural school. And so inexpensive, too! 
The Postum plan requires no elaborate equipment, 
and very little time or trouble—it simply calls for the 
addition of one hot dish to the cold lunches the children 
bring from home. A nourishing, steaming-hot drink— 
Instant Postum made with milk. 


© 1927,P.€. Co, 








Prostum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 

«Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate,. Your grocer sells 

Postum,. in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 

yen drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also casy to make, but should be boiled 
minutes. 








Send for the plan today! 


With the plan we will send 
you, free, a 50-cup tin of 
Instant Postum, so that you 
can test this delicious drink. 
You will find it very easy to 
prepare—it is only necessary 
to heat the milk. 

Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening. 
When you add Instant 
Postum to hot (not boiled) 
milk, you have a delicious 
drink that is wonderfully 
healthful and invigorating. The splendid qualities of 
milk and golden grain combine to make this an ideal 
drink for growing children—a drink they respond to 
quickly, both physically and mentally. And children 
love Postum—even the ones who don’t like plain milk 
enjoy the full, rich flavor of Postum and milk combined. 





Send for the plan and the 50-cup tin of Postum— 
today. Have your principal sign the coupon below, 
or—if yours is a one-room school—your own sig- 
nature will be sufficient. 





P.--N. 1.—2-27 
Epucationat Derartuent 
Postum Cexear Company, Inc., : 
Battie Creex, Micu. ; 


Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to School Principals in 
connection with your school lunch plan. 
Name 
Street 
School 
(s"  o ; State 





In Canada, Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Inc.,812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto2, Ont. 
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How We Built a Superior 
School 


(Continued from page 86) 


and copiously all morning. Shortly 
after noon Mr. Blair arrived. He was 
deeply interested in our work, and soon 
became acquainted with all of the chil- 
dren. 

The banquet was served in the base- 
ment at six o’clock. Three tables, one 
for the adults, one for the children, and 
one for the guests of honor, fairly 
groaned under a burden of delicious 
and tempting food such as the mothers 
of District 68 know how to prepare. 

The program began at eight o’clock. 
In spite of the inclement weather, the 
house was packed. The children gave 
their playlet beautifully. I was very 
proud of them and I read in the shin- 
ing eyes of their parents a pride still 
greater than mine. The inspiring fea- 
ture of the day was Mr. Blair’s ad- 
dress. At the close of the program he 
presented the state diploma to our 
county superintendent who in turn 
presented it to me, and pronounced our 
school the twenty-ninth Superior Rural 
School of Illinois. 

There were certain after-effects of 
the dedication that are worthy of men- 
tion. It brought us many guests who 
were seeking the best things in rural 
education. They came by twos, threes, 
even by sixes, and sevens, to learn how 
we had accomplished our purpose, that 
they too, might add benefits to other 
schools by means of the information. 
Since No. 29 was added to the list of 
Superior One-Room Schools, our coun- 
ty has had three similar dedications, 
one being at the next school north of 
District 68. 

In addition to this widespread influ- 
ence of the school, it was most interest- 
ing to note the effect of the new stand- 
ard upon the pupils. On _ the play- 
ground the gilt lettered marker and in 
the schoolroom the coveted diploma con- 
stantly reminded them that those who 
have labored and won high credentials 
could be content with nothing less than 
the best. Proud of their achievement, 
happy and contented in their comfort- 
able schoolroom which lent to efficiency 
through its beauty, convenient ar- 
rangement, and splendid equipment, 
they scorned the inferior conduct or 
scholarship which would endanger the 
rank they had labored so hard to win. 

Thus our school grew from a place 
of the lowest rank to a position of dig- 
nity and honor. Its growth was due 
to the loyalty, zeal, and industry of the 
pupils, the appreciation and co-opera- 
tion of the patrons, and an earnest de- 
sire on my part to give expression to 
certain firm beliefs of mine so ably 
voiced by Edwin Osgood Grover in his 
“The School Teachers’ Creed”: “I be- 
lieve in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great to-morrow; that 
whatsoever the boy soweth the man 
shall reap. I believe in the curse of 
ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, in 
the dignity of teaching, and in the joy 
of serving others. I believe in wisdom 
as revealed in human lives as well as 
in the pages of a printed book, in les- 
sons taught, not so much by precept 
as by example, in ability to work with 
the hands as well as to think with the 
head, in everything that makes life 
large and lovely. I believe in beauty in 
the schoolroom, in the home, in daily 
life and in out-of-doors. I believe in 
laughter, in love, in faith, in all ideals 
and distant hopes that lure us on. I 
believe that every hour of every day 
we receive a just reward for all we are 
and all we do. I believe in the present 
and its opportunities, in the future and 
its promises, and in the divine joy of 
living.” 


There is no heroic poem in the world 
but is at bottom a biography, the life 
of a man; also it may be said, there is 
no life of a man, faithfully recorded, 
but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed 
or unrhymed.—Thomas Carlyle. 


A man ought to read just as inclina- 
tion leads him; for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good—Samuel 
Johnson. 
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A Picture Project for the 
Fourth Grade 


By Nina Willis Walter 


My fourth-grade class completed 
this project in connection with a 
term’s work in geography. 

As we studied each country, the 
children brought in pictures about 
that country, collected from maga- 
zines, newspapers, and old _ texts. 
We trimmed these pictures carefully 
and filed them in a pasteboard suit box. 
As soon as we had three or more 
pictures of one country, we mounted 
them alike, on tan mounting paper, 
nine inches by twelve inches, printing 
the name of the country and the num- 
ber of the picture on the lower right- 
hand corner of each. We next made 
an envelope slightly larger than the 
mounting paper, using gray construc- 
tion paper, twelve inches by eighteen 
inches. The pictures of this set were 
then placed in the envelope and the 
name of the set with the number of 





By the end of the term, we had al- 
most enough sets of pictures to re- 
quire a filing system. The class were 
so thoroughly interested that they in- 
sisted upon making sets of pictures of 
countries which they had not studied, 
for so many good pictures were 
brought in that it seemed too bad not 
to make use of them. 

Casting about for some way to 
vary their project, the children decid- 
ed upon the plan of lending their 
pictures to other classes. One or two 
members of the class were delegated 
to find out what countries the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were 
studying. Sets of pictures of the 
countries studied were then sent to 
these classes, with the stipulation 
that they were to be returned in one 
week. Our own sets, of course, we 
loaned freely to the other fourth- 
grade classes in the school. 

Next term, we are planning a 
nature study picture project and ex- 
pect it to be entirely successful. In 
fact, we have already a number of 
nature pictures in our suit box. 

The only difficulty with a picture 
project is that before you realize it 
you have more pictures than you 
know what to do with. There are so 
many interesting ones on all subjects 
that, like a miser, you find yourself 
wanting to hoard all of them. 


Bad Teeth Cause Retardation | 
By Leta B. Connor 


Last year our board of education 
established an Opportunity School for 
retarded pupils, and I was given 
charge of it. I found several reasons 
why these children were what we 
term “repeaters.” A dental inspec- 
tion of my room, however, did more 
than anything else to solve the prob- 
lem. Of the eighteen pupils examin- 
ed, seventeen had bad teeth! I began 
at once to direct all my health work 
toward making my room a one-hun- 
dred per cent “good teeth” room. 

In this short article I cannot tell the 
methods I used in getting parents and 
children interested in having this 
work done, but in a few weeks fifteen 
pupils brought their dental cards 
showing that their teeth were cared 
for. In all fifty-nine teeth were taken 
care of. During the summer, the 
other two pupils had their teeth at- 
tended to. 

As a result, these children almost 
without exception, are normal in 
weight, are more alert, and are doing 
much better work this year. Attend- 
ance is nearly perfect. At the open- 
ing of school this September, five of 
my pupils were placed back in the 
regular school system, having made 
such progress as to gain a year in 
their school work. In return, I have 
received five whose health cards read 
“teeth bad”; and my work begins 
over again. But I feel sure I can pul) 
several out of the rut they are in by 
first having their teeth taken care of. 

















Teachers, do encourage your chil- 
dren to care for their teeth. 




















































With its own beginningsunderJamesJ. Hill deeply rooted in the picturesque formative 
days of the Northwest, the Great Northern has erected monuments at historically 
famous spots along its route. One ofthese is located on the above site where, in July, 
1806, Captain Meriwether Lewis, leader of the momentous Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, tered hostile Indi: at a point just above the Great Northern’s present 
main line (today’s Meriwether Station), a few miles east of Glacier National Park. 


Heed the Call of 
Historic Adventure Land 


OR a glorious new travel experience go the Great 
Northern “Adventure Land” way to the N. E. A. 
Convention at Seattle, July 3-8 . . . See from your 

car window the broad Missouri and on its banks the 
site of old Fort Union, most famous of early fur-trading 
posts; the swift currents of the Flathead and Kootenai, 
flowing between glistening peaks of the Northern 
Rockies; and the picturesque Columbia, that mysterious 
River of the West discovered by Captain Robert 
Gray, and particularly rich in historic interest .. . 
Liberal stopovers at Glacier National Park, Spokane, 
Tacoma and Portland; free side trip to Vancouver, 
British Columbia .. . Attractive low rate return 
fares in effect May 15. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe service—no extra fare 





This, the finest of trains to the Pacific Northwest, has specially 
built Pullman all-steel cars and many innovations in travel con- 
venience. It will add greatly to your pleasure in traversing the 
Historic Adventure Land route to Seattle and the Northwest. 
Coupon brings you interesting books—free! 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, NL-? 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

10 am CO am not planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle. 
Please send me the free books indicated, which set forth some ofthe romantic 
history of the Northwest. 

O AGlance at the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

O Historic Northwest Adventure Land. 

O Astor and the Oregon Country. 

0 Fvontier Days Along the Upper Missouri. 
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Our Federal Government— 
The Cabinet 


(Continued from page 56) 





The Reclamation Service 


It is the important duty of this bu- 
yeau to examine, survey, construct, 
and maintain irrigation projects for 
the storage and distribution of water 
for the reclamation of the arid and 
gmiarid lands in the western and 
guthwestern parts of the United 
States, which embrace something like 
forty per cent of all the lands of the 
country. 


The Geological Survey 


This service is under the supervi- 
sion of a Director, whose duty it is to 
supervise the classification of the public 
lands of the United States, to examine 
geological structures throughout the 
guntry, and to locate and examine 
the mineral deposits contained with- 
inthe public lands. 




















THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


It was not until 1889 that the De- 

ment of Agriculture was_ estab- 
ished aS an executive department 
wth the Secretary of Agriculture as 
is head. An agricultural section was 
ttablished in the Patent Office in 
1889, and an appropriation of one 
thusand dollars was made to collect 
statistics “for agricultural purposes.” 
In 1862, a separate bureau of agricul- 
ture was established with a Commis- 
sioner at its head, and this measured 
the Government’s interest in the farm- 
tt until the Department of Agricul- 
ture came into being in 1889. 















ent 





Department of Agriculture is to aid 
and assist the American farmer. In 
w doing, it benefits every citizen of 
wr country. Its activities reach be- 
yond the limits of the United States, 
for many representatives of the De- 
partment are laboring in foreign lands, 
studying the development of farming 
methods in various places. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is the 
executive head of the Department, and 
a such has general supervision over 
il its activities. The following bu- 
° raus and offices, with their numerous 
divisions, function in carrying out 
the mission of the Department: 
Weather Bureau, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Bureau of Dairying, Forest 
Service, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of Soils, 
bureau of Entomology, Bureau of Bi- 
logical Survey, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
homies, Bureau of Home Economics, 
Federal Horticultural Board, Insecti- 
tide and Fungicide Board, Packer and 
Stockyard Administration, Grain Fu- 
tures Administration, Fixed Nitrogen 
laboratory. 

The most reliable statistics show 
that the percentage of people engaged 
in farming has_ steadily decreased 
during the last half century. In 1880 
ixty-five per cent of the people in this 
‘country lived in rural communities, 
vhile in 1920 this percentage had de- 
tteased to forty and one tenth. The 
decrease ig due in large measure to 
the fact that the farmer cannot get a 
lage enough price for what he pro- 
ces to make farm life attractive, so 
that year by year more and more of 
the youths from the farms flock into 
ihe cities. At present, however, there 
‘a strong movement afoot to give to 
iming the recognition accorded to 
other industries. 

\ e first Secretary of Agriculture, 
jrman J. Colman of Missouri, was 
we Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
= when the Department of Agricul- 
ure was established and held the 
Me from February 13, 1889, to 
arch 4, 1889. He was succeeded by 
‘temiah M. Rusk of Wisconsin. 
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The first ideal of our democracy is 
‘ Maintain a state where each indivi- 
val shall have an equality of oppor- 
ity to take that position in the 
H ymmunity to which his intelligence, 
llity and ambitions entitle him— 








The one great purpose behind the], 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘Some Marsh and Shore Birds 


(Continued from page 33) 
WILSON’S SNIPE 


Wilson’s snipe is seen south of Can- 
ada when it is making its spring and 
fall migrations. It is a bird not only 
of the shore, but also of the wet 
marshes and bottom lands. When a 
boy comes to you and says: “I saw a 
bird, a little bigger than a robin, with 
a very long bill, with which it was dig- 
ging in the mud,” you may be quite 
sure that it was either the woodcock or 
the snipe. The snipe has strong pro- 
tective coloration and is not easily 
seen when feeding on the ground, for 
the black, buff, and brownish upper 
parts blend with the surroundings so 
closely as to make the bird almost in- 
visible. 

Wilson’s snipe is about a foot long, 
with a bill nearly three inches long, or 
nearly one-fourth the length of the 
whole body. The upper parts of the 
bird are very much mottled, barred, 
and bordered with black, buff, and very 
dark, dull brown. The sides are barred 
with black, and the throat and belly 
are white. 

When flying, Wilson’s snipe often 
makes a peculiar kind of tremulous 
noise which is thought to be the air 
passing through its wings. Its song, if 
it can be called a song, has the harsh- 
ness of the cuckoo’s “kluk-kluk.” 

The nest of Wilson’s snipe is a hol- 
low in the ground lined with grasses 
or leaves, and contains four grayish- 
olive eggs blotched with brown. It 
nests in the United States on our 
northern boundary line and in _ the 
provinces of Canada, but it has been 
nown to breed as far south as the 
Ohio River. 


KILLDEER PLOVER 


The plovers are classed as_ shore 
birds, but are quite as often found on 
the plains and pastures some distance 
from the water. They have three toes 
and very stout bills. They get their 
food from the surface of the ground 
instead of probing for it. 

One of the commonly distributed 
species of plovers is the killdeer plov- 
er. This bird breeds throughout the 
United States and the greater part of 
Canada, and winters from central 
United States to South America. 
The killdeer is a bird of the air. 
Scarcely a day or night passes during 
the summer season that I do not hear 
the killdeer’s call, “killdee, killdee.” 
Never have I heard the “killdee” call 
coming from one bird; there are al- 
ways two or more joining in the chorus. 
When the birds fly high in the air, 
their calls are faint and low, but when 
they fly just above the housetops their 
crying calls of “killdee”’ are loud and 
thrilling. Sometimes I have heard the 
calls late at night, but this has usually 
been during the migrating season. It 
is probable that the killdeer make part 
of their migratory journey at night. 
The killdeer nests in the pastures, 
meadows, and open woodlands. The 
nest is chiefly formed of grasses. One 
nest which I found in a woodland pas- 
ture was merely a simple arrangement 
of a few chips of bark and coarse 
straws. It looked as though it had 
been scratched together from the 
ground on which it was placed. The 
eggs were almost a putty color, marked 
on the larger end with spots of dark 
brown. The mother bird was very shy 
during the incubating period and al- 
ways flew off the nest if I approached 
too near. 

The killdeer is a smart, sleek looking 
bird with beautiful markings. It is 
easy to identify by the black band 
around its neck and a narrower one 
that crosses the upper part of the 
breast. It has a black forehead and a 
black mark behind the eye. The crown 
and back are grayish brown; the rump 
and tail, reddish brown. The lower 
breast and the belly are white. It is 
quick in its movements and a good run- 
ner. This bird has an excitable na- 
ture, the least disturbance causing it 
to start from the ground and fly away 
as though it were frightened. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


JANIE’S 


the group that passed down the front 

walk to Bob Merrill’s car. Their laugh- 
ing voices floated back to her. How gay 
they were! She stifled a sigh even as she 
waved a cheery return to their “good 
nights.” 

She was stacking sheet music at the piano 
when a familiar tattoo on the door presaged 
the entrance of Mildred Keene. 

“Where’s the Hungry Horde?” Mildred 
demanded airily. “Departed to other fields, 
I suppose. Who was here tonight?” 

“Oh, the usual crowd. Jack and Thad 
and Joe, and—” Janie hesitated. Her color 
deepened. “And Bob Merrill.” 

“Humph! Likes your cooking, doesn’t 
he? And sodoall the others. What do they 
think you are—a professional entertainer?” 

“Why, they don’t think anything about 
it, Millie. I’m just Tom’s sister to them— 
just Janie. I don’t mind the cooking.” 

“No, but you do mind the lonely evenings 
after they’re gone.” Mildred’s eyes searched 
her friend’s face. Then she asked gently, 
“On whom is Bob calling tonight?” 

Janie bent hastily over the music. She 
tried to speak casually. “Peggy Marsh.” 
“Peggy has ‘class,’ Janie.” 

“Yes, I know—” her lips tremulous, “But, 
Mildred, that hasn’t a thing to do with me.” 
“See here, Janie Norton!” Mildred 
gripped her arm and propelled her toward 
the long mirror. “Look at yourself. You need 
clothes—pretty, colorful things of the right 
shades to accentuate the brown of your eyes 
and hair. See what that old drab serge 
does to you. Why did you buy it, anyway ?” 
“Because it was cheap. It’s no_ use, 
Mildred,” she added bravely, “I’ll have to 
remain plain Janie.” 

“Nonsense! It’s nice to be a good cook, 
but if you’re ever to get any fun out of life 
you'll have to begin to consider the eye.” 
She glanced at her wrist watch. “Mercy! 
I'll have to fly to keep that engagement 
with Hal—the last for a while, you know. 
I leave on the early morning train, but I’ll 
run over the minute I get back.” 

Lacking her chum’s comforting presence, 
the house seemed more desolate than ever 
to Janie. She had learned to dread Sun- 
day evenings anyway. Well — one could 
always read. She picked up a magazine. 
When Tom came in at eleven, he found 
his sister so engrossed in a letter that he 
could extract from her only an occasional 
monosyllable. Which wasn’t at all like 
Janie, he observed, as he went off to bed. 

It was an evening in September that Mil- 
dred again ran up the Nortons’ steps and 
burst unannounced into the living-room. 
A familiar room, yes; but the radiant 
Janie playing a perfect accompaniment to 
Bob Merrill’s perfect tenor wasn’t the girl 
Mildred had tried to comfort less than two 


Jee stood in the doorway watching 








*roert Hoover. 





The killdeer is helpful to the farm 
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SECRET 


By Grace G. Reihm 


months before. She was a new and beauti- 
ful Janie of unsuspected charm. 

It was upon Janie’s frock that Mildred’s 
gaze became riveted; a lovely thing of 
crushed violet crepe, satin trimmed, with 
rhinestones; a frock so becoming that Mil- 
dred gasped for sheer amazement. 

After the usual commonplaces, with Mil- 
dred’s eyes begging answer to the question 
she couldn’t ask because of Bob, Janie 
whispered, “Come over in the morning. 
T’'ll tell you all about it.” 

“It was the last night you were here,” 
Janie began next day. “I saw a magazine 
article explaining how the Woman’s Insti- 
tute is teaching thousands of girls like me 
to make their own clothes at home in spare 
time. I wrote that night. ‘This is the re- 
sult.” She lifted a smart dress of green 
flannel, printed in black and cream blocks, 
with trimming accents of plain green. 

“And you made it!” exclaimed Mildred. 
“Janie, it’s beautiful! How have you 
learned so much in these few weeks?” 

“Why, I started right in making lovely 
things . . . couldn’t help learning, because 
everything is so clear and the Institute 
guides you in every step. And I’m making 
money sewing for others. I made two 
dresses for Mrs. Ward, and she’s so pleased 
she’s going to tell all her friends.” 

“And—Bob?” queried Mildred. 

“He takes me everywhere. Oh, Mildred” 
—her voice broke through sheer joy, “for 
the first time in my life I’m really happy. I 
didn’t know clothes could make such a 
difference in a girl’s life.” 


Send for Handsome Free Booklet, 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


ON’T you want to write 

the Woman’s Institute too 
—just as Janie did? Just a 
word of interest will bring you 
— free — an attractive 32-page 
booklet with the full story of 
what the Institute can do for 


you. 

It tells how you can have 
lovely dresses just in free min- 
utes at home—make them at 
small cost . . . give them 
little striking touches that make 
them distinctively becoming to 
you... be ready for happy ‘ 
times . . . make money. 

A mere request may bring you more good luck than 
you ever had before. Won’t you send this coupon 
so we can start the booklet to you by return mail? 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-P, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject which I have marked below— 


Naking 


Beautiful Clothes 











(C0 Home Dressmaking CO] Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking [J Cooking 
Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address..........00. 





The Woman's Institute is associated with 
and under the same management_as the 
International Correspondence Schools 
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Spend your long Summer Vacation 
in South Africa 
The All-the-year-round Trabel Sun-land 


Where modern developments progress side by 
side with primitive civilizations centuries old. 


BE WELCOME 


in the romantic land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, and Rider Haggard. 


Enjoy, among many other attractions :— 


1. The unspoilt giant Victoria Falls of David Livingstone 


2. The amazing designs of Nature in the marbled halls of 
the Cango Caves 


3. The joys of motoring in the beautiful Cape Peninsula 


4. The world famous 100-mile marine drive to Cape Point, 
unrivalled elsewhere 


. The romance of diamonds and gold, so dear to the heart 
of every woman 


an 


6. The splendid Ostrich Feather farms across the beautiful 
Outeniqua Mountains in the fertile Oudtshoorn Valley 


. The movie records you take of quaint Kaffir Kraals with 
peaceful thrilling War Dances on the Rand 


8. The fine vistas in the Valley of a Thousand Hills, Natal 
9. The Kruger National “Big Game” Park of 5,000,000 acres 


While you travel enjoy your golf, tennis, trout and deep sea 
fishing, surf bathing, etc. 


~l 


Comfortable dining car and low rates of rail travel between up- 

to-date cities: Over 9,000 oversea visitors in South Africa last 

You can now travel by “Cruise,” “Cruise-tours” or “Inde- 
pendently” to South Africa. 


year. 


Professor Mabel Carney, International Specialist in Rural Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York, in a recent letter from 
South Africa completes her description of the country as follows: 


“Stimulated and re-vitalized by my visit to this 
charming region of sunshine and cordiality—the 
second best country in the world!” 


Send for free travel booklet “South Coast, Natal” or Map of 
Africa vr 12 cents to cover postage for very fine well ilustrated 
book “The Cape of Good Hope.” Write 


Government Travel Bureau of South Africa 
Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City 





and the farmers, inasmuch as it is a 
great consumer of insects. It feeds 
upon ants, bugs, flies, crabs, snails, 
worms, spiders, grasshoppers, and cat- 
erpillars. It is also known to eat a 
dangerous species of mosquito, cotton 
worms, and cotton cutworms. A bird 
that takes so many insects that are a 
pest certainly deserves full protection. 


THE SEMIPALMATED PLOVER 


This little plover looks very much 
like the killdeer, but it is smaller. It is 


nearly four inches shorter than the) 
killdeer, and has but one black band | 


on the breast. The cheeks and crown 
are black; the under parts, nape, and 


| forehead, white; and the upper parts, 


brownish gray. 

It is oftenest seen along the banks 
and beaches of our lakes when it is 
making its spring and fall migrations. 
The song of the semipalmated plover is 
a sweet, plaintive whistle of two notes. 

Semipalmated plovers nest in Can- 
ada. In the autumn, or sometimes as 
early as August, flocks of these plovers 


‘arrive in the United States on their 





| the farm crops. 


way to South America, where they 
spend the winter. 


THE UPLAND PLOVER 


The fields and hillsides, rather than | 


the lakes and bays, attract the upland 
plover. It inhabits the valleys, the 
plains, and the prairies east of the 
Mississippi River. It is a handsome 
bird with a prettily barred back of 
black, brown, and buff. The buff breast 
is marked with dark spots. : 

A bird’s beauty does not save it 
from hunters. There is great danger 
that this very beautiful and beneficial 
bird will be exterminated. It should be 
protected wherever it abounds, for it 
consumes some of the worst enemies of 
More than nine-tenths 


| of its food consists of animal forms, 
among which are such injurious spe- 


cies as grasshoppers, cotton-boll wee- 


| vils, white grubs, army worms, cotton 





worms, and many other species that 
are damaging to crops. The upland 
plover does not injure any of the farm 
crops, its vegetable food consisting 
mostly of weed seeds. 


Lunch Hour 
By A Washington Teacher 


The lunch hour in rural schools is 
often a much dreaded one by the 
teacher. 


food scraps about the yard and build- 
ing. By means of a few simple devices 
we seem to have these problems and 
others quite well solved. 

We have a table which is large 
enough to accommodate the entire 
school. 


The table 
homelike by a bouquet of cut flowers, 
artificial flowers (which the children 
make), a plant, or some fruit. 

A few minutes before noon the table 
is washed, and plates and napkins, 
which have also been made by the 
children, are placed upon it. During 
the cold weather a hot dish is served 
and is placed on the table at this time. 

The girls are then dismissed to wash 
their hands, while the boys place the 
chairs about the table; when the boys 
wash their hands, the girls put the 
lunches on the plates. Everyone 
stands behind his chair until all are 
ready to be seated; then all sit down 
together. The teacher sits at the head 
of the table. While eating we have 
great times talking, telling jokes and 
riddles, and playing games. 

Those who are through eating at 
the end of twenty minutes may ask 
to be excused, and the others remain 
until they are through. This provides 
a _ splendid opportunity for teaching 
table manners. 

The work of washing dishes and 
putting the room in order is so divid- 
ed among the different children that 
within half an hour lunch is over and 
all are ready to play. 








There are many difficulties | 
which arise, such as hurried eating, | 
insufficient eating, and the throwing of | 


It is covered with white oil-. 
cloth which is firmly tacked under-) 
neath the edges of the table top, mak- |, 
ing it firm, neat, and easily cleaned. | 
is made attractive and! 
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LEAVE WINTER 
BEHIND for a 

MARVELOUS 
MONTH 





OW, in the dead of win- 


ter, brown-skinned boys 


are climbing trees for cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, breadfruit— 
flying-fish soar between blue 
sky and bluer waves—ginger- 
flowers scent the dusk as you 
sit on your hotel /anai—the 
lilt of a soft Hawaiian song 
drifts over the hibiscus hedge. 
You re in Hawaii! 

Tt’s winter—but this morn- 
ing your barefoot caddie fol- 
lowedashiningdrivethatwent 
straight through a rainbow 
arching over the fairway! 


So Easy to Go! 


You can be in beautiful Hawaii 
in five or six days’ sailing—in no more 
time than it takes to cross the Atlantic. 
Your local railroad, steamship or tour- 
ist agent will book you direct from 
home. And you're still in the U.S.A,; 
Americans don’t need passports. 


Inexpensive 


‘The cost of first-class steamer fares 
for the round trip from the Coast, all 
expenses for two weeks at Hawaii’s 
wonderful hotels (two new steamships 
and new hotel accommodations now 
being completed), sightseeing every- 
where, a tour of Hawaii’s Volcanic 
National Park including steamer and 
motor trip and all incidentals, need 
be no more than $400 to $500. You 
can make it for even less. 


Ask your agent about it now, and 
send today for illustrated colored book- 
let on Hawaii. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


237 McCann Btpc., San Francisco 
OR 364 ForT ST., HONOLULU, Hawa, U.S.A, 
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~ Live. Eat 
SAUERKRAUT 


«XJ OU are what you eat”—a saying 
which has become a recognized 


fact. 
That is why so 


many men and women 


we physically what they should not be, 
and their condition probably dates back 


to childhood. 


Scientific men 
is at the bottom 
ills, 


tell us that wrong diet 
of most of our bodily 


Science also tells us that Sauer- 


kraut is one of the most healthful of all 
foods; that its mineral salts, including 
alcium, are builders of bone and teeth; 
that it has iron for the blood; that it can 


boast of the four 
)—so necessary 


vitamins—A, B, C and 
for children’s growth. 


Further we are told by many authori- 
ties that Sauerkraut, because of its 
abundance of lactic ferments, is one of 


the greatest aids 


in correcting intestinal 


disorders—the foundation of so much 


ill health. 


Teachers of the country are fast be- 


ming aware of 


these facts and are ac- 


epting and recommending Sauerkraut 


to their charges. 


Our booklet “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food” gives exact quotations from the 
witings of many physicians, dietitians, 


and scientists on 


siving qualities of Sauerkraut. 


tives 49 recipes 


the wonderful health- 
It also 
for serving this most 


tlicious and economical food. 


This booklet sh 


ould be in every home. 


twill give the mother many new ideas 
how the children and the whole family 
can better “Eat to Live” as well as “Live 
0 Eat.’ This book is Free, and we will 
ladly send you as many as you can ju- 


ticiously use. 
Use the coupon. 


I§ 


Send your order to-day. 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


AN 
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Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 


Interesting Booklet 


FREE 
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|" National Kraut Packers’ Association, 


Clyde, Ohio 


| Please send me postpaid................ copies of 
Fou free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 


ood,” with new 


teacher in 


I am a 


School. 


tested recipes. 
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Reading in the Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades 
(Continued from page 32) 


read as sight reading material. It is 


his duty then to stimulate the interest | 


of the group. One little girl went in- 
to the hall to read aloud. When ques- 
tioned as to what she was doing, she 
said, “I am going to read the first 
part of this story to the class, but I 
am going to stop at a very exciting 
place. Then I am going to say, ‘If any 
of you want to know how this ends, 
you can read it on page 117.’ I must 
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read the first part well or they won’t 


listen, to me. So I am practicing out 
here.” This pupil had found a real 
motive for good oral reading. 

In order to determine the kind of 
stories pupils really like, it is neces- 
sary to have written reports on ques- 
tions about which there has been no 
class discussion. Children are very 
clever in deciding what answers a 
teacher wishes, and usually give her 
the hoped-for replies. But if the ques- 
tions are written on the blackboard 
without class discussion, the answers 
will represent the frank opinion of the 
pupils. 

Here are two questions given to an 
intermediate grade group. Some of 
the children’s answers are worthy of 
thought. 

1. If you could choose the kind of 
stories you like best, what ones would 
you choose? 

2. What stories would you like to 
skip? Why? 

Boy’s answers: 


1. I should choose stories of ad- 
venture. They keep me guessing. 
2. I should skip sad stories, be- 


cause they are pitiful. 
Girl’s answers: 

1. I should choose sad stories be- 
cause they make me cry 

2. I should skip Seamaphe. I do 
not like it. 

Each of a group of Jewish children 
said, in substance: 

1. I like true stories. 
real, 

2. I should skip fairy tales. 
do not get you anywhere. 

Another group of children voted for 
fairy tales. 

The question “How do you like 
the reading lesson conducted?” re- 
ceived a variety of replies. One good 
answer was, “I like silent reading the 
best because it gives time to think 
over what I am reading.” Another 
pupil said, “I like silent reading the 
best because you do not have to wait 
for those who do not read well.” <A 
third said, “I like to read silently and 
then dramatize the story.” Several 
said, “I like to read a story and tell 
it to the group.” One boy said, “I 
like the stories best when we read to 
ourselves.” 

Quite a number of children asked 
for group reading. They said that 
they liked to have the children form 
into small groups, with one child 
reading to the group. One boy said 
frankly, “I would let one child read 
a whole story clear through to the 
class. I want everyone else to keep 
still, even the teacher. When the 
teacher interrupts I lose the place and 
forget what I am reading.” 

A little girl said, “When members 
of the class have read the story be- 
fore, or have books to follow in, as 
you read, they don’t care about listen- 
ing to you as you read it. They can 
read faster than you can.’ 

One very plain little girl who gets 
no attention from her classmates said, 


They are 
They 


“I like to dramatize a story because | 


people look at you when you drama- 
tize.” 

The children were asked how many 
had read a book more than once, and 
why they read it. Here are some of 
the answers: 

“I had my own book.” 


“Because it is funny. I laugh every | 


time I read it. 

“I get a kick out of it every time I 
read it.” 

“Because I know what will happen 
before it does.” 


(Continued on next page) 











That smiles become more alluring, and one’s teeth a point of beauty by daily film 
removal with Pepsodent, noted for its therapeutic and prophylactic value, is a 
modern beauty secret of which more and more women are daily becoming cognizant. 


FILM ON TEETH AND 
YOUR SMILE 


Modern dental science largely advises that the film on teeth 
—to which many tooth and gum disorders, and most dull 
“off-color” teeth are attributed—be combated daily in this way 


some few years ago that the way 

to gain gleaming, sound teeth and 
firm, healthy gums was through daily film 
removal, Today, the experience of count- 
less thousands confirms this beyond all 
question. 

Ordinary brushing is inadequate to re- 
move film successfully. That is why, re- 
gardless of the care many persons take, 
they still have unattractive teeth, un- 
healthy gums—or both. 

To meet that situation, a new way in 
tooth care is being widely advised by 
numbers of dental authorities—a way em- 
bodied in the special film-removing denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. 


What Film Is 


Film is a viscous, stubborn coating; ever 
present, ever forming on the teeth. It 
clings to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. It breeds bacteria and fosters tooth 
and gum disorders. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. And thus makes teeth seem 
clouded. It holds in contact with teeth 
food particles which ferment and invite 
decay-fostering acids. Film is the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Clear teeth, firm gums, gleaming smiles 
come only when that film is removed reg- 
ularly—every day—from the teeth. 


Mi some dental research proved 


New Method Removes Film 
and Firms the Gums 


Now two effective film combatants have 
been discovered and embodied in a film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. A 
method which largely on dental advice, is 
changing the tooth-cleansing methods of 
the world. 

Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 
gum protection science knows today. 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. And thus aids in neutral 
izing mouth acids as they form. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant of the saliva. 
And thus combats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and form acids. 

No other method known to present- 
day science embodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Please Accept Pepsodent Test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as film coats go. For 10 
nights massage the gums with Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start 
to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental 
care, Pepsodent provides the utmost sci- 
ence has discovered for tooth and gum 
protection. 


FREE—10 DAY TUBE 








FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 


1029, 1104 S. 
U.S. A. Only 


Pepsodent Company, Dept. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
one tube to a family. 


Name. 


Address 


191 
ndon 
Lon- 
(Aus- 
N. 
300 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
George St., Toronto, Canada. 
Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., 
don, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. 


tralia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, 
Ss. W. 2 











PEPSODENT 
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Worway 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
RIEG’S “Morning” in the Peer Gynt Suite, in- 
terprets the exquisite wonder of Dawn in the 
Fjords. Norway’s mountain waterways have 
been the inspiration and the despair of musicians, 
poets, painters. 
This summer, visit the fjord country, by modern rail: 
ways, touring automobiles and steamers, perfectly 
planned to take you comfortably to the most beautiful 
scenic spots, ever and anon leaving the lovely fjords 
and climbing past eternal snow-fields and vast glaciers. 
to mountain plateaus which afford unforgettable views. 
See, too, North Cape, under a never-setting sun—the 
Lapp encampments of Tromsoe and the Lyngenfjord— 
the weird Lofoten Islands—ancient Trondhjem and 
Bergen—and Oslo, the cosmopolitan capital, a treasure- 
place of historic and scenic interest. 
Only 9 days to Norway, the gateway to the Scandinavian lands, 


Let us help you plan your itinerary. We sell nothing—all our 
services are free. Request booklet. 


Norwegian Goverumert 
Railways Gravel Sarear 
342 Madison 


Avenue 
ages ae 














A GOLDEN OPINION 


“Sweden has true charm and a varied appeal.”’—H. V. 
Kaltenborn, Associate Editor, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


SWEDEN 


Welcomes You 


Your days in Sweden are replete with quaint surprises 
and romantic scenes—cities and towns blend charmingly 
the native arts and customs of yesterday and today. 
Moderate, invigorating summer climate—an unspoiled, 
friendly people. 





Excellent hotels, health resorts, railways— inexpensive, 
comfortable. Only 9 days from New York, by Swedish 
American Line, or via London or Continent. Booklet 
“*Trips in Sweden,’’ from any travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 





}| crepe paper. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Because it is easy.” (Many gave 
this answer.) 

“Because I know all the words.” 

Probably we do not realize how 
much enjoyment there is in reading 
easy material. 

The Winnetka Graded Book List 
has more answers of this type. In the 
preface to the Winnetka List, one 
finds some very interesting comments 
made by children on books they had 
read. A few are given here: 

“An eleven-year-old boy from Ma- 
son City, Iowa, says of Texan Star, 
“I like this book because it suits my 
taste. I have a wild taste.” 

“A fourteen-year-old boy of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, writes of The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, “I liked it 
because it was about a brave man 
who liked to fight, but he was afraid 
to ask a oy | to marry him.” 

“Another boy from Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, had just read Evangeline. 
“It doesn’t seem possible that a girl 
would walk so many miles for her 
beau, when now a girl wouldn’t walk 
one mile to see him.” 

After finding out the children’s 
likes and dislikes, the teacher should 
hold a conference with her pupils. If 
the girls like sad stories and boys 
do not, a compromise must be made. 
When the children realize that each 
opinion is valued, that each pupil 
shall have his favorite kind of read- 
ing at times, a spirit of good fellow- 
ship is established. Reading then be- 
comes the satisfaction that it should 
be. After leaving a school where such 
a program is followed no boy will re- 
fuse to read George Eliot because he 
studied Silas Marner in high school. 





Picture Study— 
“George Washington” 


(Continued from page 46) 


Gilbert Stuart, thoroughly under- 
standing the principles of his art, used 
it to record his keen insight into per- 
sonality. Through constant conversa- 
tion, he would induce his sitters to re- 
veal themselves, losing consciousness of 
self. His portraits of our First Presi- 
dent have had much to do with our 
knowledge and appreciation of Wash- 
ington’s finest qualities. 


Attractive Window Curtains 
By Sylvia Strickland 


For curtains for my schoolroom I 
used the full width of white crepe pa- 
per gathered on a string and hung 
across the window. In the month of 
February the pupils and I pasted a red 
and a blue strip, one inch wide, across 
the top of the paper, leaving a white 
strip between. On each strip we pinned 
a large shield of red, white, and blue. 

In March we removed all but the blue 
strip. On this we pasted small pink 
cherry blossoms, cut free-hand from 
Then, as though hang- 
ing from the strip, we pasted several 
Japanese lanterns which were cut 
from drawing paper and painted in 


on gay colors. 


In April we removed all the decora- 


‘| tions from the white curtains and made 


green grass at the bottom of the cur- 
tain, using green crepe paper and cut- 
ting ragged edges to represent grass. 
Next, we cut out two rabbits and put 
one on each side. One rabbit stood on 
his hind legs and held a small basket 
of eggs; the other crouched down in 
the grass. Between the two rabbits we 
pasted a nest of colored Easter eggs 
partly hidden by the grass. 

For May we pasted hyacinths and 
tulips as though growing behind the 
blades of grass; while above flying 
birds appeared on the curtain. 
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The charm and attraction of a 
Dean & Dawson Tour through 
Europe is the variety and scope 
of its itinerary. New, interest- 
ing places as well as the better 
known spots are at your thresh- 
old—plus the value of Dean 
& Dawson’s 50 years of travel 
experience, 35 offices in Europe, 
Tours with Escort—from 46 
to 80 days—$695 up. Frequent 
departures on the comfortable 
one-class cabin steamers. Ask 
for booklet on Escorted Tours, 
Individual Independent Tours, ' 
starting at any time. Go where 
you like and stay as long as 
you wish. Send for the 
booklet “Europe On 
Your Own”. 








DEAN e DAWSON, 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


 —~— 





Liberty Tours to Europe 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 


28 days for $280 and up | 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—) 


EUROPE 


“ALL THAT IS WORTH SEEING 
SEEN AS IT SHOULD BE SEEN” 


Before concluding for your 
trip abroad next summer " 
@ sure and write for our book: 
let “SUMMER EUROPEAN 
VACATION TOURS.” The 
prograras contain an extreme 
ly comprehensive range of 
varied itineraries. 
Arrangements in Europe 
under the direct managemen 
of our permanent offices 
London and Paris. : 


European Conducted Tour 
Range from $290 to $1,000 


Itineraries for independent,travel gladly furnish 
ed without obligation, Let us know your wis 


Write for European Booklet N. 


Simmons Gours 


Successors to MOCANN’S TOURS Since 1876, Y 
1328 Broadway New York City N.¥: 























Are You “Job Satisfied ?” 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their train- 
ing and education. Over 25,000 positions are filled 
every year. These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. F246, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page 

with list of positions now open to rs, and free 
sample coaching. 
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"Six Months Ago 
All I Got 
Was Sympathy” 


The personal story of a woman who was never 
really sick, yet always ailing, always too tired to 
enjoy life——and how she made herself into a 
virile, vital being of super-health and strength. 


“ HY Ruth, what in the world has 
happened to you?”* 

Frances Knight hadn’t seen me 

for six months. We were chums until she 

narried and moved away. At that time I 


was on the verge of a breakdown. All my 
itiends felt sorry for me. I was always tired, 


ways weary, always despondent. My nerves ; 


were worn to aragged edge. My head ached, 
ny back ached, every bone in my body seemed 
wache, All I got was sympathy—and advice. 


Naturally I tried everything that sounded 
wasonable. I took tonics, pills and powders 
util I was a walking drug store. Still, at that, 
ay entire physical condition was that of an old 
roman, ‘Though I was seldom really sick 
ough to call a physician, yet I was always so 
tired, so worn out. My face was drawn and hag- 
gd, My eyes became dull and sickly looking. 


My complexion was ¢ pasty’’ and_ colorless. | 


Then one day I heard someone refer to me | 


whaving ‘one foot in the grave!’” What a 
shock it was to hear that! How angry I felt! 


I decided then and there to find “the way 
out.” How well I did can be seen by just 
oking at me. 


My secret is simply that of Annette Keller- 
wann’s methods! I read, in a magazine, of 
Annette Kellermann’s life—how she, who is 
illed the world’s most perfectly formed 
‘oman, was once practically a cripple; puny, 
iling, always sickly. 


The story of how she dragged herself out of 
uisery and actually made of herself the lovely, 
wealthy, beautiful woman she is, gave me new 
lope and new faith. I wrote to her for her 
wok, “The Body Beautiful’’ which describes 
itt methods, 

To that little book, I can truthfully say, I 
me the wonderful health and exuberance of 
iit that is mine today. 

And because I know that there are thousands of 
"omen who are now living as I did, because I know 
"ey one of them can actually be a mew woman, 
"th health and beauty such as they never knew 
‘tited, 1am glad to tell them about this simple way 
wt of their troubles. 


Mis Kellermann is now anxious to give every 
Woman the benefit of her simple 15-minute-a-day 
em and invites you to write a letter or mail the 
"pon below for her new book,‘*The Body Beauti- 
fi.” There is no charge or obligation. No salesman 

bother you. The book will be sent free, if you 
will only write for it. And you can judge at your 

whether or not you can afford to miss this 
‘Portunity to make a ‘new woman”? of yourself, as 


| er thirty thousand women have done. 


Just address Annette Kellerman, Inc., Dept. 162, 
% West 39th St., New York City. 


° 
el ee 


iy 
West 39th St., New York Ci 








Empirical and Intuitive | 
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Fraction Work 
(Continued from page 31) 


did he himself eat? Use weer! 
rectangles or diagrams. 
2. Fred’s family ate one and one- 
sixth pies at luncheon, and one 
and one-third pies at dinner. 
How many pies did they eat at 
both meals? Use disks, or cir- 
cles drawn on the blackboard. 
3. After breaking a piece two 
and one-fourth inches long off | 
his watch chain, Tony found that 
he had eight and a half inches 
left. How many inches long was 
his chain at first? Use a ruler. 
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VII. Subtraction: 
1. When Helen and Rose came 
home from school, there was five- 


sixths of a pie on the table. 


part of a pie was left? Show by 
a drawing on the blackboard. 
2. Mother cut a_ towel 


piece containing two and one- 
half yards. 
had she left? 
per ribbon. 
3. Charles had four oranges in 
his Christmas stocking, and ate 
one and one-half oranges for 
breakfast. How many did he 
have left? Find your answer in 
any way you choose. 
Multiplication: 

1. Mary had half an orange and 
she gave half of this to Nell. 


Use string or pa- 


VIII. 


What part of an orange did she' 


give away? Show by a drawing 
on paper. 
2. Jane had three-fourths of a 


yard of ribbon and used two- 


What part of a yard did she use 
for the dress? 
bon and yardstick. 

3. Father gave each of his three 
boys two and a half dollars to 
spend at the circus. How much 
did he give the boys altogether? 
Use toy money. 

Division: 

1. The girls in the sewing class 
made towels three-fourths of a 
yard long from three yards of 
toweling. How many towels did 
they make? Tie knots a fourth 


IX. 


yards long and find out. 
2. Mother divided one and a 
quarter pies among five hungry 
boys. What part of a pie did 
each boy get? Use paper circles 
or drawings. 
3. How many doll sashes three- 
eighths of a yard long can Helen 
cut from three-fourths of a yard 
of ribbon? Use paper ribbon 
and a yardstick. 
Of course, as the work 
there will be less necessity for sug- 


rial and methods. 

In the transition from this empirical 
and intuitive method to the more for- 
mal work of the fifth grade, the chil- 
dren should solve new problems similar 


to the foregoing and then learn to apply 


the short, formal method to these same 
problems. With this procedure, it will 
be impossible for the work in fractions 
to become the mere symbol-juggling 
that it is to-day in many schools. 


Discipline Device 
By Myra W. Dike 


On the blackboard where it can be 
seen clearly, I draw a picture of a 
large cat. This is very easily and 


quickly done by making one large 


circle for the body and a_ smaller 


thirds of it for a doll’s dress. | 


Use a paper rib- | 


of a yard apart on a string three | 


Their mother gave them one-' 
third of the pie for lunch. What! 


three- | 
fourths of a yard long from a} 


How much toweling | 


| 


| 


} 
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proceeds, | ° 


gestions from the teacher as to mate- 





i‘ 


thrilling game. 


each day. 


teeth. 


50c. 


© 1927. P. B. Co. 




















\ Make Oral Hygiene 
your EASY subject 


Read how this chart can help you. It 
costs you nothing. Use the coupon below 


ERE is a way to make tooth 

brushing popular with your 

class. Just show your pupils the 

game of stars as played on the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. 

It’s simple and easy. Place gold 
stars each day opposite the names 
of children who brushed their 
teeth regularly during the pre- 
vious twenty-four hours. Immedi- 
ately a contest begins to see who'll 
win the most stars. Tooth brush- 
ing takes on a new interest—be- 
comes a way to gain points in a 


You can continue the contest 
indefinitely. The stars come to you 
free with the chart. All you have 
to do is to paste them on. Usually 
this requires only five minutes 


After your pupils are started on 
regular brushing it is an easy step 
to teach them correct brushing. 
Correct brushing means, first of 
all, selecting the right tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
It fits the curves of the teeth. Its 
saw-tooth bristles reach corners 
and crevices as well as surfaces. 
The large end tuft even brushes 
the often neglected backs of back 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
Baby, Small, and Aduit sizes. 
These are priced at 25c, 40c, and 


Send for the helpful free chart 
today. Thousands of teachers are 
finding it an invaluable aid in 
teaching oral hygiene. Order yours 
now. It costs you nothing. 
































KELLERMANN, a - 
one for the head; then adding ears,| iy (Ae 6! Ma SOC nn nnn nnn eens 
Dar Miss Kellermann : eyes, mouth, and tail, . iad PROPHYLACTIC BAUS CO. 
Kindlysend me, entirely without cost, your newbook | _ I tell the children that we will play sient NOaptexes ro 
‘The Body Beautiful.” ‘bas were in in that they are mice and that the old Gestiomens Send are srae one of your charts, sogeiaer — 
pa y interested . gold stars, help me urage my pupils to brush their 
O Body Building © Weight Reducing cat is watching them. If they whis- teeth more frequently. } 
ee: per, neglect their work, or get noisy} poveare pictured the Pro- ie 
TO e eee e cree res ec cesses rereseeseseseseee they are sure to be caught. There is phy-lac-tic Baby; the Pro- TAs ca td Sarna st chia eum ce sete nha some a beaeeein 
Address not a “mouse” in the whole school! phy-lac-ticSmall, for those Rs ses aiiencecsscer ey pases sould 
USSD DESAI CHOCTIET COOOOOC CEE *ereereee*'| that wants to be caught by the “cat.” | Pend appeal ogy te "rt Ree Cea oe 
Oy w+ State ..se-seeeeeee . | Sometimes an owl keeps watch, ak pes saftey Bice sinetantht 7 erties stone 7 





stead of a cat. 
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HESE large pictures are for the teacher’s 

use in the classroom. They are faithful 

reproductions in full color of the original 

paintings and are large enough to be seen 
by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy white 
mat, size 934 x 12%4 inches, and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an 
interpretive story of the picture, the story of the 
artist, and questions to ask the pupils. The ques- 
tions are designed to help the children find out 
for themselves what is in the picture. There are 
also helpful suggestions to the teacher for corre- 
lation with other schoolroom activities. 

When the picture is not being shown it can be 
enclosed in the folder for protection. The heavy 
art paper of which the folder is made is tough and 
durable and 
will withstand 
a great deal of 
handling. This 
arrangement 
of the pictures 
in folders also 
enables the 
teacher to keep 
each picture 
with its study 
material read- 
ily available 
for class use. 
(See _ illustra- 
tion at left.) 

The prices of 
the large, full 


color pictures 
Each large full color picture is mount- . 
ed on a heavy white mat, size 9% x with folders 














































12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder . 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 18 inches, are given be- 
containing complete study material as low. 


deacribed above. 





4 or more “ “ “cc “ “ “ 
15 or more “ ‘“ 66 “ 6c 6 
50 or more 6c “cc “ “ 66 it) 
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Large Full Color Pictures 
each mounted on a white mat and en- 
closed in a folder containing complete 
material for the study of the picture. 


Complete Material for, = INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES = Gimplcte Misterial for, 


Full Color Miniatures 


in packages of one dozen of a subject 
together with a leaflet containing 
complete study material. 








Now Available 


in Both Sizes—Large 
Pictures and Miniatures 


. Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Sully 
- Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
- Dignity and Impudence—Landseer , 
. The Balloon—Dupre 
. By the River—Lerolle 
The Song of the Lark—Breton 
. U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Iron- 
sides”—Johnson 
9. Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
10. The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 
11. The Windmill—van Ruysdael 
12. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
13. Sir Galahad—Watts 
14. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
15. Spring—Mauve 
16. The Helping Hand—Renouf 
17. The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
18. Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
19. The Cook—Chardin 
20. The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 
21. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 
22. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
23. Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
24. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze 
25. Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
26. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
27. The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
28. Road Through the Trees—Corot 
29. The Storeroom—de Hooch ’ 
30. Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 
31. Interior of a Cottage—Israels 


AI Om oo tS 


32. George Washington—Stuart 
33. The Money Counter—Murillo 


OTHER SUBJECTS TO BE ADDED 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 
addition of suitable subjects, of ‘which full color 
reproductions will be available in both the large 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you new 
lists as issued. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size or 
the miniatures and give the quantity desired of 
each size. Remember that the miniatures are sold 
only in packages of one dozen of a subject. 








Prepaid Prices of Large Pictures 
(Each picture ted and enclosed in folder containing study material) 
Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects....35 cents each 
....30 cents each 
....25 cents each 
....20 cents each 


\ 


List of Subjects 


\ 
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Prepaid Prices of Miniatures , 
(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) 
Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)* . . 25 cts. per doz. - in nS 
5 or more dozen (5 or more pckgs.)* . 20 cts. per doz. — but the 
25 or more dozen (25 or more pckgs.)* 15 cts. per doz. ( ing one dozen of 
100 or more dozen (100 or more pckgs.)* 12 cts. per doz. } broken. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.; Des Moines, Iowa; Nashville, Tenn.; San Francisco, Calif. (nOrdes fete) 








N Picture Study, it is particularly desirable 

that the pupils be provided with smaller cop- 

ies of the pictures for their individual study 

and use in composition work, etc., and for 
preservation in their note books. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is 
important that these small pictures be in full cdl- 
ors, the same as the larger reproductions used by 
the teacher; for color in fine paintings is an in- 
tegral part of, and not simply an adjunct to, 
every artistic quality in the picture. 
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Then, too, children respond more readily to pic- 
tures in color than they do to those in black and 
white. Children love color and they enjoy it, just 
as the artist does, for its own sake. It is the one 
quality in a work of art that the youngest schoo 
child grasps and enjoys. 

The Instructor miniatures, size 314 x 4% inch 
es, reproduce with the same fi- 
delity as the larger pictures all 
the colors of the original paint- 
ings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one 
dozen of a sub- 
ject and each 
package in- 
cludes a leaflet 
with the story 
of the picture, 
story of the 
artist, ques- 
tions to ask the 
pupils, sugges- 
tions to the 


teacher, etc. 


i Each package of full color miniatur) 

Prices of the contains one dozen of a subject, ( 

miniatures are a leaflet with the story of the pie 
a etc., as described above.) | This 

given below. tration of the miniatures is made # 

the same scale as the pictures shown 

See note at the top of the page. " Compare Ld - 
H : get an idea of the relative 
right of prices. large pictures and miniatures. 


ckages contain- 


subject cannot be 
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A Brush in the Hand 
is Worth Two 
in the Book— 


REACHING about clean teeth and 
providing literature on oral hy- 
giene results in getting children to 
acquire a limited amount of informa- 
tion on the subject but accomplishes 
little in training them to actually 
brush the teeth regularly. Hence the 
universal conviction today that the 
Daily Tooth Brush Drill is the best 

method of starting the habit. 
For this purpose it is much more 
sanitary if each child has a brush to 
be kept at school and an- 


Y, actual other for home use. The 

see favored brush in schools all 
Weighs over the country is the Ta- 
lssthan kamine. Children like the 
Y ounce Takamine because it is 


small enough to be moved 
about in the mouth easily 
and flat enough to reach the 
hard-to-get-at places. Its 
feather-weight bamboo han- 
dle makes it easily man- 
aged and that lessens lia- 
bility of bruising the gums 
or the roof of the mouth 
through awkward use. 

At six cents each every 
child in your room can af- 
ford a Takamine for school 
and one or more for use at 
home. Use the coupon be- 
low to order your supply 
now or get other teachers 
to join with you and order 
a gross at $7.50. 


Takamine 


Bamboo Handle Tooth Brush 









eacn 
$7.50 


per gross 


Delivered anywhere 
in the United States 


SO es es es se es ee ee ee 


Takamine Corporation, 
208 Rawson Street, 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


State 
Amounts 


Ship me ...... gross of 
Here 


Ttkamine Brushes ; 

Wee $7.50 per gross..e.---cse--ceeece---- 
hdicate number 

Sip me Takamine Tooth 
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Bruhes at 6 cents each 
Wal amount enclosed $. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Homemade Bird Houses 
(Continued from page 37) 


Note the bench on which the boys 
are working. It is one I would recom- 
mend for the home or school shop. It 
has a rapid acting vise, a drawer, and 
a shelf at the back for a motor which 
runs a turning lathe, an emery wheel 
for grinding tools, and a little hand or 
motor-power jig saw. Teachers and 
others interested in knowing where the 
parts for a bench of this kind may be 
obtained should write me, inclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope. Address 
Frank I. Solar, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from page 62) 


feel that you do not understand divi- 
sion just remain and we shall see 
what is the matter. Our test will be 
on Friday and I am hoping that there 
will be no grades below 90 per cent. 
Geography this week will be very in- 
teresting, for we shall be studying 
about the southern part of our 
country. If you have any books or 
pictures about the South, please bring 
them so that we can learn all about 
this fascinating country. Friday 
afternoon after recess we are going to 
paint autumn leaves, so let us all be 
observing colors and shapes of leaves 
this week. _ Be sure also that your 
paints are in good condition for that 
day.” 

Somehow, these simple, straightfor- 
ward ways of dealing with the chil- 
dren make them feel that “this is our 
school.” Is it any wonder they take 
an interest in it? 


Learning to Write 
(Continued from page 36) 


long periods as upper-grade children. 
Probably ten to fifteen minutes of ac- 
tual writing time is long enough for 
primary children. In the upper inter- 
mediate grades the time given to writ- 
ing practice may be as much as twen- 
ty-five or thirty minutes. The distri- 
bution of periods also demands atten- 
tion. In the primary grades, after for- 
mal writing is begun, writing practice 
should occur every day. In the upper 
grades this is not so essential if inten- 
sive drill with analysis of the work is 
given at definite times, perhaps three 
times a_ week. 

In the beginning of writing the mus- 
cular tension is naturally greater, as it 
is in learning any skill. This will be 
overcome more quickly if there is a 
rather free, somewhat regular move- 
ment and if the pencil is not gripped 
tootightly. “A steady and regular suc- 
cession of movements and pauses is one 
of the best ways of promoting this de- 
sirable relaxation.’ 


PROPER COMBINATION OF SPEED AND 
ACCURACY 


Some writing systems emphasize 
form to such an extent that the writing 
slows down until it becomes a drawing 
movement. Others urge the same speed 
for first grade and eighth grade. 
“When accuracy is overemphasized, the 
pupil resorts to a different sort of 
movement from that which he will have 
to make later on. He in this way fails 
to get the feeling of the movement 
which corresponds to the form of the 
letters.”5 On the other hand when the 
writing is too rapid the child is not able 
to control his movements, and as his 
letters are ill formed he may acquire 
the habit of being satisfied with poor 
work. A more satisfactory method 
than extreme emphasis on either phase 
is to use moderate speed and give at- 
tention to the forms of the letters. The 
primary child’s deficiency in muscular 
control should be recognized in the re- 
quirements made of him. 


(Continued on next page) 
4Freeman, Frank N., and Dougherty, Mary L., 


How to Teach Handwriting (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923), p. 16, 
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Spare time can be turned 


into money with Corona 


Thousands of people have an 
unsuspected talent for writing 
short stories and articles. Per- 
haps you have this talent. [If so, 
Corona and our new free book 
of instructions for writers will 
help you make the most of your 
ability. Get your Corona now 
(you can buy it on easy terms), 
then begin to write—a little 
every day. It’s like exercising— 
the longer you stick to it, the 
more you improve. 


Every teacher needs a typewriter 


Even if you are not ambitious to be a 
writer, you ought to have your own 
personal writing machine. ‘There are 
dozens of ways in which a teacher can 
make use of Coronain her daily work— 
cutting stencils, writing plans, sched- 
ules and reports—not to speak of 
personal correspondence. 


Mail the coupon today and get a free 
copy of The Writer’s Guide, a fasci- 
nating book which makes story writing 
easier than you ever thought it could be. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Sales offices in the principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 
Also manufacturers of the 
LC Smith Typewriter, the ball-bearing office machine 








You can own this 
latest model Corona 


It’s the finest Corona ever built- 
made by the world’s pioneer 
manufacturers of portable type- 
writers. 


A sturdy, dependable writing 
machine with standard four-row 
keyboard, full width (ten inch) 
carriage, twelve yard, two color, 
self-reversing ribbon, variable 
line spacer, everything you ex- 
pect in an office machine. Yet 
it is compact, portable, easy to 
carry with you wherever you go. 


Buy a Corona on 
easy terms 


A small deposit puts Corona in 
your home and then you can pay 
on easy, monthly terms just like 
rent. Your Corona dealer will 
gladly accept a used typewriter, 
any standard make, as part pay- 
ment. You need not waitanother 
day. Just look up Corona in your 
phone book and the dealer will 
send you one for free examination. 


Mail the coupon for the latest 
Corona literature and details of 
our easy payment plan. 





NBIC A0cee~sccececescecseee 

Address-------------- 

Do you own a typewriter ? ............. Wat make P .n..cccccccceccoccccscccesccsceses = 
This Book 
is Free Would you like to know its trade-in value 2 o...............2.cceeeseesensneneeeeneeeneneesnes 






L C Smith & Corona Typewriters I 
210 E Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me a free copy of The 
Writer’s Guide—and complete information about Corona. 
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id 


There are more DeVry 


Projectors 


in use in schools and churches than 


all other makes combined. 





Send for this FREE BOOK 
on Visual Education Now 


Hundreds of school systems throughout America are enthusi- 
astically employing the power of motion pictures to add new 


life and interest to the classroom. 


Courses of study, heretofore 


dull and uninteresting, are now dramatically taught in this fas- 
cinating new way. No school should be without this wonderful 
educational aid. No student body should be denied the advan- 
tages of this forceful new method of learning. 
Write today for interesting free book on Visual Education. Learn how easily 


your school can owna famous DeVry Portable Motion 
Picture Projector (the kind most schools use.) 





1111 Center Street—Dept. 2-T 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVr 


Motion Picture 





y 


PROJECTORS 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
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PIECES **° PLAYS 
LINCOLN'S BIRTH! 
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Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
cusy to prepare a program for Lincoln's Birthday in 
any school, The contents include: Recitations for 
Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acros- 
ties; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lin 
cola; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dia- 
logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs, Ample mate- 
rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
is a goodly amount for each grade. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. ‘Teachers will find in this book 
a splendid selection of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. The contents include: 


Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quota- 
tions from Washington; Quotations about Washington; 
Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays. In many of 
the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take part. 


Abundant material for very small children as well as 
the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon, Provides abundant material for 
New Year's, Valentine Day, Longfellow's Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother's Day 
and Peace Day. The material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays, Also directions for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part con- 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little people, be- 
sides the pageant of ‘‘The Pied Piper” which is suited 
to any general program. Some of the plays “‘act’’ fif- 
teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- 
ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and fairy 
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for PRIMARY PUPILS. 




















tale characters, and grown persons. 40 cents, postp 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. While largely devoted to Me- 
morial Day (May 30) and Flag Day (June 14), much 
of the contents may be used in any patriotic program. 
It contains 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abun- 
dance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar tunes, 
etc. There is an abundance of selections for little folk 
and entire programs for higher grades, The plays in- 
clude a dramatization of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try 40 cents, postpaid. 
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SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire 
:} 


line of Entertainment Books and other publications for t 
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F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (otan%s 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Des Moines, lowa 


San Francisco, Calif. 








MEASURING THE QUALITY AND SPEED 
OF HANDWRITING 


In the adoption of standards for dif- 
ferent grades it is necessary to con- 
sider what these shall be. The Thorn- 
dike and Ayres Scales are well known 
as bases for measuring quality in hand- 
writing. The Freeman Chart for Di- 
agnosing Faults in Handwriting is well 
known as an aid in analysis which the 
child as well as the teacher can use. 
Many school systems have handwriting 
scales devised locally for use. Some 
handwriting systems now offer scales 
for use in comparison of the writing. 
Scales have been developed for partic- 
ular grades. It is possible for each 
teacher to devise a scale for her own 
class which may serve well for com- 
parison for a time and which may be 
modified as the class outgrows the 
scale in use. 

It is very desirable that in every 
grade where there is formal writing 
drill there should be periodical meas- 
urement of handwriting in both speed 
and quality. This work should be so 
conducted and the results so presented 
that each child may know where he 
stands with reference to the standard 
and that each teacher may know where 
each child stands so that she may be 
able to give the help needed by each. 
One device for presenting the results 
of this measurement work to the class 
is shown in the diagram given below. 








Speed Quality 


(Letters per minute)|/ Ayres Scale Scores 


20-85 | 40-65 | 70-90 
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ASUMMER | 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. M 830 Cuyahoga Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The figures in this diagram are taken 
from a table® showing the results in 
fifth-grade classes of a certain city. 
Each numeral in the diagram repre- 
sents the number of pupils whose writ- 
ing has the speed indicated at the left 
and the quality indicated above. There- 
fore, in these classes, twenty-five chil- 
dren whose writing was graded from 
20 to 35 could write from 80 to 100 let- 
ters per minute, i.e., these children 
combine poor quality with high speed. 
On the other hand, the diagram shows 
that twenty children are very slow 
writers but that their writing is excel- 
lent in quality. The type of remedial 
work in these cases is suggested by 
their location on the diagram. For the 
diagram of the individual class, in- 
stead of putting in merely the number 
of children, the teacher may use the in- 
itials of each child to indicate which 
individuals need a particular type of 
training. Such a diagram will prove 
to be very convenient. 
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“A good rule for teachers to follow 
is: ‘Kind words are worth much and 
cost little.’ ” 








VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 

















PRICES 


Your choice of the World’s best 
typewriters— |. Rem- 
ington, Oliver—full size, la’ 

model, completely re! alg, an 
rofini brand new. ic 

8 down to half. Act quick. 
*2 and it’s you 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you 0? 
Re key Bing okt 





descril 
hs of each beautiful machine 


l-payment plan, Write now 
Suite 


every detail of 
tremendous saving 11 time if you act no™ 
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A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Model No, 25 corrects now all 
ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, a 


our direct-to-you ema! 































W you a perfect looking nose. Over 90; 4 
satisfied users. For years recommende 
by physicians. 16 years of experience" 
manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your 
service. Model 2§ Junior for children. 


Awarded Prize Medal by big Wembley 

( Exposition, London, England. Write Z 
testimonials and free booklet, which te! 

~\ you how to obtaina perfect looking 00%. 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2721 Binghamton, N. Y. 
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‘Wanted 
Home Women 
toDecorate 
Giftwares 
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No Special 
Ability Needed 


This is a wonderfully interesting 
occupation that it is now possible 
for you to enter through the in- 
struction of Fireside Industries. 
The work is unusually interesting 
and pays exceptionally well. 
There is no canvassing, no mo- 
notonous drudgery. Many say 
they never dreamed that such a 
wonderful way of earning money 
at home existed. You can do the 
work in your home, wherever you 
live, New system of instruction 
devised by M. Gabriel Andre 
Petit makes the work so easy that 
almost anyone can do it. 

Fascinating Home Work 
Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as decorating Art 
Giftwares at home? Could any & 
other kind of work be so pleas- 
ant as applying beautiful de- 
signs in colors to such artistic 
objects as candlesticks, wooden, 
‘oys, parchment lamp shades, 
wall plaques, picture frames, 
sewing tables, gate-leg tables? 
. — ae one cards to o 

ed, and cushion tops and 

other textile articles to be dec- wee _ 
~; in Batik, and fascinating objects of copper 
ind brass to be etched in beautiful designs. 

hy women do this work solely for the pleas- 
wre of creating beautiful things, but it is also a 
lendid way to make money at home, for there 
a tremendous demand for giftwares. 
- Satisfaction Guaranteed 
‘reside Industries guarantees entire satisfac- 
ir Hlag each of its members. If, after com- 
. ing your instruction, you are not entirely 
funded yg satisfied, your money will be re- 
a n full, _ You have only to follow the di- 
thin ons and it is amazing to see what beautiful 
in A ae can make. Think of earning $2.00 
Pronek one hour, for example, by decorating a 

ch powder box! Do you wonder that mem- 


be iresi : 
shout the reside, Industries are so enthusiastic 


Beautiful F 
as Book Sent 
in eopentiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
~~ ¥ ch explains all about this new way to earn 
my Y at home, will be sent to you 
tion ees and without obliga- 
_ pend what women say— 
tit i, earn money and beau- 
Ju cir homes and their lives, 
a ke a beautiful dream 
itt true. W onderful out- 
-& Umished without extra 
| Simply mail the 
tweet canes enclosing 
m 
Pay postage, imi 














Member National Home Study Council 
Dept. 10-B, Adrian, Mich. 
Pe — ——— a 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 10-B, Adrian, Mich. 
| neletse send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful 
how ited Book of Fireside Industries, explaining 
Gift may earn money at home by decorating 

Wares, I enclose two-cent stamp. 
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Portrait Silhouettes Made 
by Children 


(Continued from page 54) 


had to be done. Lips and chins were 
almost a “Waterloo,” but patience 
and perseverance always win out, 
and these boys and girls stuck to their 
guns until they were victors. 

How they did enjoy the hairdress- 
ing! However, their joy was not 
complete until cutting-out time came, 
then it bubbled over. 

When they came to the mounting, 
the children surprised us with their 
ideas regarding correct placing and 
spacing. 

Some of the manila silhouettes were 
mounted on a deep blue paper and 
looked almost like cameos. Some of 
the black ones were placed on orange 
paper. When the silhouettes were 
put up around the room, the effect was 
pleasing indeed, for they gave much- 
needed spots of brightness to dingy 
walls. 

Few were the children who did not 
hand in very creditable work. Every 
morning Miss Haymond’s desk gave 
evidence that much unasked-for home 
work had been done. Almost every 
child in that class of more than forty 
pupils can now draw cunning little 
faces. All our recent work has shown 
more thought, more care, more inter- 
yoo Silhouettes have been worth 
while. 


Phonetics: The Backbone of 
Reading 
(Continued from page 42) 


Have a dozen or so words written 
here and there on the blackboard. In 
each case there is the word made upon 
the short-vowel phonogram, and an- 
other made upon the corresponding 
long-vowel phonogram, as dim, dime; 
tub, tube; plum, plume. Let the 
class stand. Point rapidly from one 
word to another, calling upon a child 
to answer. Those who miss must sit. 
The winner is the last one up. After- 
ward, ask the others one at.a time to 
point out and name the word they 
missed. Vary this game by giving 
pointers to two children, seeing which 
one first can find the word you name. 


Parade of the Soldiers 


“We are about to have a parade of 
the i company of soldiers. Can you 
line them up ready to march, Mary? 
Mary selects flash cards, each one of 
which contains a single sound of long 
i, and arranges them in a_ straight 
row. “Will you get the i (short 7) 
company ready, John? Will you get 
the u (long u) company ready, Ed- 
ward? 


soldiers. Are they all in order? Do 
you know each one by name? 


Valentines for Vowels 


Place within a box colored heart- 
shaped cards upon which are printed 
the vowels, with the long and short 
markings, or vowel phonograms (with- 
out diacritical marks). Pass to the 
children cards to match those with- 
in the box. Open the valentine box. 
One child calls off the names on the 
cards he takes out. The child holding 
the flash card to correspond comes for 
his valentine. 


The Primary Colors 
By Blanche Chapin 


A splendid way to teach the stand- 
ard colors to beginners is to make 
caps of tissue paper, or crepe paper, 
using the primary colors. After a 
few lessons on the primary colors, I 
choose six children to come to the 
front of the room. I place the hats on 
their heads, not using the order of 
the colors. A pupil is then chosen to 
arrange the children in the order of 
the colors of the spectrum, first, the 
one wearing the red cap; then the one 
wearing the orange cap, and so on. 

This device gives real pleasure to 
little children, and they learn the 





colors and their order quickly. 








Play that you are George) 
Washington, Harry. Review all your 








A Complete New Text Book Covering the 
California Citrus Industry. Just mail 
the coupon below for your copy. 


UNDREDS of teachers from all over the 

United States have written us asking for a 
text book on the citrus industry of California. 
To meet this demand we have prepared a com- 
prehensive booklet entitled ‘“‘The Story of 
California Oranges and Lemons.”’ 

You, undoubtedly, will want a copy. Just send 
the coupon below and we’ll mail you one at no 
cost whatever to you. 

This booklet is profusely illustrated. It covers 
every phase of the orange, lemon, and grapefruit 
industry—planting, irrigation, packing, distribu- 
tion, marketing and other interesting operations 
—especially prepared for teachers of commercial 
geography, agriculture, history, botany, domestic 
science, health, or nutrition classes, but a valuable 
aid to any teacher who keeps abreast of the times 
on all educational features. 

Before you turn this page cut out the coupon 
and send for your copy of this free text book. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oranges Sunki sft Lemons 


Uniformly Good 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Div. 302-E, Box 530, Station “C,”’ 
Los Angeles, California. 

| Please send me your new FREE text book—“The Story of 
California Oranges and Lemons’’—only one to a teacher. l 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Your Choice of 8 Cover Designs in Color 








> 
one antl 





If so ordered, your 
photograph or that of 
“Momery your pupils or school 
— || will be placed on the 
| inside of the front 

Your teachers wish on | [ | _ cover of each booklet 
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a remembrance of the 
Closing Da 


ha days spent together 
’ | s P ’, P : 
Is that, in yohi te © ., ; HIS souvenir is | as shown here. (This in the sc 100lroom, this 
you mai, —" | i weaoeon || applies to either style gouvenir is presented to 
Aa iy ihe SESS || || oflbootier—see par you with thé bet wishes 
And all that each dear come it will serve 68 4 i ticulars below.) of yor teacher 


friendship meant pleasant reminder of our 
. schouldey associations 






































N what morc pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 
a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through 
the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years _ 
as Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. a0) keep bri ght 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) Ny o: ie preene 


associations, 
this souvenir 





ey 


Cd 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of 

the eight designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a 

FS only a littl good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your 

ae Bee rete eee school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and is presented 

That Jim leaving, ar | pupils, The other six pages will contain appropriate Closing Day sentiments and poems. te vou b 

pupil, with yoil, Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the in- \ J' ry 

Bai tt carries a load o side of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of \ your teacher 
good wishes page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent ; $ 


— 
cesea FF" 


> 


For happiness all your glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
life through 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pu- 
pil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as 
they would in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain appropriate Closing 
Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
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Wh pleasant 
memories 

our school 
associations 
and best wishes 
for the future, 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to you 


your teacher 
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“Stetore at 


Choose Any of These Eight Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sugges- 
tion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the origi- 
nals. Your order for either style of booklet described above may consist entire- 
That happiness and good ly of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the 
forlune may be with you names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 
as you journey along life's 
pathway is the Sincere wish 
of your teacher on Transparent Glaze Envelopes Su. of 10 per cent from the above 
Closing Day for the booklets, are supplied with prices will be allowed on each order. 
every order at no extra charge. 

Each envelope is printed with the aaah A Sample 
design shown at right and has a ; of either a Style “A” or Style “B” 
space for writing the name of ge a booklet made up with any one of 
the pupil for whom intended. YourTeac the cover designs shown here that 


. sei you choose, together with color 
Discount on Club Orders _ proofs of the other cover designs, 
When two or more teachers send , ee and a specimen photograph, will be 
their orders together, a discount sent for only four cents in stamps. 
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Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 
Then give the name and number of each cover ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 
design selected and state how many booklets If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other photo- 

For special printing ‘write plainly or print graph securely wrapped and with your name 
the name of school, district number, township, and address on the back. We will make a re- 
; county, state, date, names of teacher, school production of it for each souvenir and return 

ith this souveni board and pupils just as you wish them to ap- the original photo uninjured. 

f th h we 4 pear on the wetswhacsedciy Full remittance must accompany order. Send 
» of the sc lool year As many souvenirs should be ordered as there money order, bank draft, or currency in regis- 
is Now closing your are pupils’ names appearing on them; where tered letter. 


© teacher wishes you 
Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
x success and happiness Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
etl through all the years sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
ABR oy ay, to come 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 69) 


Each month there was published a 
story, a poem, and an essay on some 
historical subject, taken from the best 
of the class work. The magazine was 
made up of mimeographed copies and 
these were paid for out of the class 
money.—ALTA M. Torepp, NEw YorRK. 
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Valentine Day Exercise 


Have the children cut good-sized 
hearts from folded paper. Then have 
each one select a sentence from the 
following statements, which have been 
written on the blackboard in various 
colors, and write it in his best hand- 
writing on the hearts. 

I am a true heart. 

I am a faithful heart. 
am a generous heart. 

m a kind heart. 
m a willing heart. 
m a thankful heart. 

I am a loving heart. 

I am a gentle heart. 

Pin the best hearts on the wall, 
forming a _ border.—May  BryYAnt, 
New York. 





Mammoth Hot Springs—Lovely Terraces Elaborately Carved by Hot Waters 


Yellowstone Park 
Vacation Book FREE! 


bd bd bend bad 


a 
a 
a 
worth a year’s work! 


T will enrich your knowledge 
in a hundred ways...it will 
bring the subjects you are teach- 
ing to life! Here is a botany of 
tropical — ... Marvelous 
volcanic formations...old Ha- 
waiian Customs...ancient island 
lore... a native language, all for 


you to study and explores! 


Patriotic or Historical Sand Table 


Before telling the story of our sand 
table, I should like to suggest that a 
sand table ought always to be kept in! 
such a position that the sun will shine 
directly on it at some time during the 
day. This should be done for sani- 
tary reasons. 

One of the best ways to fix histori- 
cal stories in the minds of little chil- 
dren is to show them these stories in 
miniature. 

In February, we studied the life, 
work, and character of Lincoln, put- 
ting it in simple language and in such 
story form that the children under- 
stood and liked it. 

As children are always interested 
in babies, we took the birthplace of 
Lincoln and built the home and sur- 
roundings, emphasizing the fact that 
the surroundings were poor and the 
comforts were few. We did not build 
the home with sticks, for while such 
a house does very well, it is not sub- 
stantial, and is hardly an accurate 
reproduction of the original. In- 
stead, we took a corrugated box of a 
size to fit on our sand table and pulled 
off the outside layer of paper, thus 
exposing the ridges which are a very 
good imitation of logs. We built a 
crude oven such as appears in the 
first home of Lincoln. Our roof was 
made to sag a little, as it did in the 
picture we were copying. As_ the 
story progressed, we built in the dif- 
ferent objects. 

If you wish to continue the story 
through the life of Lincoln, you can 
make a_ soldier encampment and 
around this tell the story of the Civil 
War.—LaurRA Murray, Kansas. 














ASCINATING pictures of the mar* 
vels of Yellowstone on every page 


of this book! 


Whoever you are — Yellowstone will 
inspire you and thrill you. To people of 
all ages and all nations Yellowstone is a 
revelation of beauty and wonder. 


Inaddition you'll have swim- 
ming, tennis, golf, horseback 
tiding and hiking... varied play 
ind perfect relaxation. 


Awonderful voyage outgoing and 
tturning, Over the smooth south- 
etn toute On a magnificent liner. 


Frequent Sailings monthly 
direct from Los An geles 


Excellently equipped liners provid- 
ing all the life and luxuries of great 
hotels. 


The one way fare Los Angeles- 
Honolulu is $90 up. Arrange to stay 
wvetal weeks in the islands, if you 
an— but if time will not permit, 
book for a 


3-Week 
Inclusive Tour 
$278.50—up 


This includes all necessary ship and 
thore expense and a three day inter- 
snd trip. For all information 


It transcends imagination. It is a land 
of fantastic dreams, a gorgeous wilder- 
ness left as it was in the days when this 
world was new. Flowers, birds and wild 
animals are at home. 














Yellowstone is a Wonderland, weird 
and beautiful, full of strange spectacles— 
gigantic geysers, ‘paintpots”, strange rock 
formations, hot pools of brilliant color. 


The way to go is Northern Pacific— 
then, “In Gardiner and Out Cody”— 
“Nature’s Climax Comes Where it 


Should.” 


Send now for the book on Yellow- 
stone. Enjoy its pictures and read its 
interesting descriptions. You will find 
maps, too, and all the useful information 
you may care to have about a trip 
through the Park. Just fill out the cou- 
pon while you think of it!—A.B.S. 





A Successful Contest 


I developed in my pupils a feeling 
of responsibility for the appearance 


° 
of the schoolroom and _ stimulated N h P fi R 
Los An eles their interest in art by means of a ort ern. aclric Ye 
§ — = was divided into two “First of the Northern Transcontinentals” | 
parts, the “North Side’ and the Perr 





“South Side.” At the end of each day 
I gave one point to the side which had 
kept its desks and floor in the best 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
762 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 





Steamship Co. 


317 South Spring Street 


dition. At the end of the week I 
LOS ANGELES ae : 
put up a new picture on the wall 
0SFifth Avenue 685 Market Street {nearest the side which had won the a 
NewYork,N. Y. San Francisco most points. In case of a tie the pic- om 


ture adorned the end of the room. 





1408, Dearborn St. 217 E. Broadway ilies 





cago, Ill. San Diego I used only good pictures, usually _— 
copies of real paintings, such as ap- Books ot tripe 1 am Round Trip Summer 

lw brief and delightful ocean voyages, |pear on the cover of Norma InstRUC- ntereste are from Chicago 
sure and 3 i] TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. The new SO ee ie” ae $ 59.35 
0 ° ° y ocky Mountains (Helena-Butte 61.95 

i ved ns a bare SF 4 picture furnished the subject for the Inland Empire (Spokane) = ye 
* ‘acific Northwe: ortian 90.30 

ss week's picture study. O Rainier Park | ——] 90.30 


O Alaska (Skagway) - 


ad Yale between California’s three 
def s, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
laDiego, Four sailings weekly to and 


from each port. 


2000 





This contest gave added zest to pic- 
ture study and the pupils took such 
pride in the appearance of their side 
of the room that even the biggest boy 
sometimes came in at recess to sweep 
under his seat.—J. M. MERRILL, Ken- 
tucky. 








. - - 190.30 

(© Dude Ranch Vacations - $57.95 to 66.90 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 

(all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 

I'll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman reservations. 


“Route of the North Coast Limited’ 
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“Do you wonder that I feel proud and 
enthusiastic over the $25.00 extra to start 
my bank account?” wrote Martha Wilson. 


Teachers Earn 
Extra Money, Too 


In This Friendly, Dignified Way 


wanted so long— money for a bank 

account! Twenty-five dollars to 
start. Do you wonder that I feel proud and 
enthusiastic over it?” 

So wrote Martha Wilson and added in 
explanation: 

“You see I have always had to use my 
salary for current expenses. First my 
monthly $50.00 to mother, then churc 
dues, and finally my own needs. It was a 
great ‘find’ for me when I discovered a plan 
by which a school teacher may earn extra 
money in spare time, to spend for little 
luxuries or save for a rainy day.” 


OW MANY Martha Wilsons there are in 
the world! 

How many of us would like to have 
money in the bank to draw upon this very 
day for something upon which we have set 
our hearts: something very special that a 
few extra dollars, easily earned and tucked 
snugly away, would make possible. 

Now, of all times, when reduced prices 
on store merchandise put real bargains 
temptingly within reach— 

Now, when lovely things to wear are 
peeping from shop windows—smart new 
hats, rich coats marked down to almost 
half, gay accessories that bring springtime 
to February— 

Haven’t you too been thinking and 
dreaming of what you could do with $5.00 
or $10.00 or $25.00 extra this month and 
every month? 

Of course you have! What woman or 
girl hasn’t at this time of the year? 

And, of course, you’ll want to know more 
about Martha Wilson’s source of added 
income. There’s more where it came from 
—for you. 


Or... 

The Girls’ Club of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL brought to her, as it 
is bringing to hundreds of women and girls, 
a plan by which she could add substantial 
sums to her salary each week. 

Eleanor King joined The Club all for the love 
of a new party dress. It was the “‘loveliest dress 
at the party”’ she said afterwards. 

An ex-teacher wrote: ‘‘Perhaps we married 
women are so thankful for The Club because, 
having tasted financial independence, we are 
never lazily content to be entirely dependent on 
our husbands’ incomes.”’ 

Mary Wills is paying for books and treats and 
extras at college with Club dollars. 

Harriet Johnson spends her Club earnings on 
sheer good times and ‘‘extravagances.”’ 

Just as you can.... 

For surely you’d like to share the care- 
free dollars and enjoy the happy interests 
of our members. 

Why not write me a note saying: “Tell me 
all about your Club plan.” It will cost you 
nothing. There are no obligations. Address 


THE LADIES’ HOME JoURNAL 


1008 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


a A" LAST! I have the thing that I’ve 
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Testing Beginners in Reading 
(Continued from page 40) 


2. Tabulation of  grade-ability 
scores.—It is difficult to get the full 
significance of a score from _ the 
tabulation of scores only. The fore- 
going tabulation, for example, has 
significance and meaning only in so 
far as comparison between children is 
concerned. However, for better un- 
derstanding of the ability of each 
child, a grade-ability score such as the 
following is a great help: 


Rank Name Score Aue 
1 Helen J. 18 2.0 
2 Charles F. 15 1.8 
3 Milton B. 11 1.6 


This shows that Helen has a read- 
ing achievement equivalent to the 
median of those entering § second 
grade; Charles, of those in the eighth 
month of the first grade; and Milton, 
of those in the sixth month of the first 
grade. Such a table should not be 
shown to the children if any are 
rather high or low on the scale. 

The grade-ability interpretive score 
may be taken from the following table 
made by interpolation from the “med- 
ian score at beginning of term” given 
on page 4 of the Manual of Directions. 


Table of Grade-Ability Scores 


Score ririeg Score rey 
3 1.0* 20 2.1 
4 1.1 21 2.2 
5 1.1 22 2.3 
6 1.2 23 2.4 
qT 1.37 24 2.4 
8 1.4 25 2.5 
9 1.4 26 2.6 

10 1.5 27 2.7 

11 1.6 28 2.8 

12 1.6 29 2.9 

13 1.7 30 3.0 

14 1.8 31 3.1 

15 1.8 32 3.2 

16 1.9 33 3.3 

17 1.9 34 3.3 

18 2.0 35 3.4 

19 2.1 36 3.5 


*1.0 means beginning first grade. 
71.3 means third month of the first 
grade. 


3. Graphs—A class graph is a 
great help in visualizing results. The 
most useful graph in analyzing dif- 
ficulties is an error chart. Graph 
paper is numbered horizontally from 
1 to 40, a column for each phrase in 
the test. The children’s names are 
listed vertically, a line for each child. 
After each child’s name, an «x for 
each phrase missed is placed in the 
proper column. Class and individual 
difficulties become readily apparent 
from this sheet. 

An individual pupil graph, colored 
by each child for himself and kept for 
the record of his next test, is the best 
stimulation to the child to improve his 
own record. 

4. Reading groups.—Based on the 
results, and on other criteria if neces- 
sary, more homogeneous reading 
groups should be made within the 
grade. 

5. Choice of reading material.—- 
Based on the median scores made by 
each group, the new work should be 
suited to the actual achievement of 
the pupils, whatever grade they are 
in. A group meeting only the norm 
for the end of the 1B Grade cannot 
profit by second-grade reading books. 
6. Retesting.—Plans should be made 
for retesting at the end of a definite 
period, say one term, using the alter- 
nate form of the test. In the mean- 
time, the efforts of pupil and teacher 
should be diiected to remedial meas- 
ures in reading in general, and not to 
practice on this particular reading test. 


Cost AND VALUE OF THE TEST 


The cost of administering this test is 
but four cents a pupil and a few hours 
of the teacher’s time. Whether you 
use the test to discover the reading 
abilities of your incoming grade the 
first week of school, or to test by an 
outside standard the progress your 
own grade is making, or to assist 








HUNDREDS qe," 
of Delicious Ge 33 p05) 
Radishes and 4~%, (ws 3 
Gorgeous Poppies { ak 


ICTURE a garden of beautiful, long stemmed silky ; wes 

poppies that will not cost you a cent. Think of sup- => 
plying your table with an abundance of big, crisp, de- 
licious radishes also Free. To celebrate our Golden 
Anniversary, we are making this most liberal offer. If you order 
one dollar’s worth of seeds or bulbs from our new catalog, we will 
give you Absolutely Free a big 50c worth of the new Maule Hybrid 
Poppy and the new Maule Radish. 


All Maule seeds teem with vigorous healthy life 
Always Maule seeds are Tested, always they are Guaranteed, 
Don’t buy a seed or bulb until you get the Big New Maule Catalog. 
It is jammed with valuable information that will help you 
make your garden more successful. It pictures and describes 
more than a thousand of the best vegetables and 
flowers. Now is the time to plan your garden. Send 
for our big helpful Free Catalog today. 
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Wm. HENRY MAULE CO. 
196 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for Summer vacation. 
travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 
32. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-2, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Work along line of education and 





























Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 

Address Ooo) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (A357, ovi<° 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 





















See page 9 
Le Page's 







Gesso-Craft 
> Book 





Telephone Screen 


Plaque 


See page 14 
rages : 
Gesso-Craft Book — paee, : 
Gesso-Craft Book 





Shade 
See page 12 LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


Lamp 
Boo! ds 
See page 9 LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


More and more teachers write us 
about this new occupational craft 


LE®AGE'S New Gesso-Craft Book and free LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of a fasct: 
recipe for making LePage’s Gesso, places in nating old art long known to craftsmen, be 
the hands of teachers an invaluable help for heretofore Gesso recipes have been kept pracu- 
conducting interesting class work during the oc- cally a trade secret. Now you can make our 
cupational hour. Children find it fascinating own Gesso with LePage’s Glue, which you “v 
fun. They start making simple gifts, gradually probably often used in mending. This Ly 
working up to more elaborate gifts. t is sur- there is no expensive set to buy. All of the n. 
prising to see their craftsmanship develop. gredients can be purchased at the nearest har 


+ ‘ . Below we give you freely the recipe 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book is packed full of ideas — W#Te Store. ‘ : on 
for articles that children can make for their own fr _LePage's Gesso, but of soar by tell tt 
use at home, for home decoration, for birthday "ore about it in the new LePage’s Gess 
gifts, and gifts for all occasions. There are 
many illustrations in color and in black and 
white. And there are easy-to-follow directions 
for making the gifts illustrated above, and 
many more besides. 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps, for New 
LE PAGE'S GESSO-CRAFT BOOK 
Try this new way of making gifts yourself. Le 
it also in the classroom. Try it yourself firs 
It costs you only 10 cents to try. Mail the e 
pon below to us today with 10 cents in coin . 
stamps and we will at once send you a copy tt 
this new book, postnaid. Address LePage’s (ra 
League, Dept. P-10, Gloucester, Mass. | Ter 
out the coupon now so you won't forget it. ‘al 

supply books in quantity for classes at a spec 


price. 
MAIL THIS COUPON — 


Special Coupon for Teachers 
LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
Dept. P-10, Gloucester, Mass. é 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (=e 
stamps) i 


n payment for one LePage’s new . 
Craft Book. Please send a copy of this book 





Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
To make one cup of LePage s Gesso, yoo need 1 gill 
can of LePage’s Glue, 1 1-4 cups whiting, 3 teaspoons 
linseed oj' and 3 teaspoon varnish, Place whiting in 
mixing bowland pourinslowlyi_ thi: order, e's 
Glue finseed oilanc varnish. Mix until smooth. All 
ingredients obtainable at nearest hardware store. 


[E AGE’ 
GLUE | 


That makes Le Page's eecneuieirsi 
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DIAMONDS 


Pick Yours Now! 
We Deliver and Jrust You 
Againcountry’s foremostdiamond qf ee 


merchants lead in startling offers. 
Look over these bargains, at almost un- 






ievable low prices, Read de- 
scriptions. Youropportunity fj 
to secure the gem you 
longed for. Easyterms-- 
A _lowerthancash prices, 
uarantee 
ithfullyserved the 
/ ublic for nearly 100 years. 
jake i selections. Our 
DY veovocts yous Onder from this ade 
cts you, Order from 
on 40 days’ free trial. 
Send No Money Now? 
Keep your money {n your pocket. Select the 


gem you want ang waar it for 10 days, NO. 


ur 
have fai 





MILLION 
DOLLAR 


Million Dollar Bargain 
Book FREE gal 
wy Contains up-to. 
Jae cift suggestions 
sae \ow prices and very liberal 
ay verms--write for a copy now! 


J.M.LYONECO«: 


Wale 702 eles mets 
New York NY. 
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Losing 39 Ibs. 


in6 Weeks Was Easy 


, Marjorie Crawford, 6704 Merrill Ave., Chicago, 





Was good looking’? even when she weighed 189 
junds. She had the same features she has today 
it hot the same figure. ‘Today she is beautiful, as 
ir of form as of face. 
Ihiracle, no, but a complete transformation of an 
Nerweight bulky body into a form slender and grace- 
$ any woman could wish for. 
This great reduction of 89 pounds was accomplished 
wily, in less than six weeks, by a pleasant method, 
out the use of drugs, turkish baths or starvation 
ods, and Miss Crawford will tell you that she 
leer felt better in her life. 
tt e has a figure any woman might envy, wears 
Uming gowns and once more gets real enjoyment 
Mt of living. 


wp gives Wallace and his music method full credit. 
oe system is all I used, Mr. Wallace,’’ she says in 
stateful letter just received. She tells of the real 


it she had going through the simple movements and 
- feeling of elation and physical well being that 
i after every lesson. 
hee é@ method is just as ge for those who wish to 
“i but a few pounds as for those greatly overweight 
fy reduces to normal—no more. 
¥ this system the waist grows slender, hips 
taghten out, broad shoulders and oversize bust take 
len 1” shapeliness. Arms and limbs, too, lose all 
of ungainly fat and ankles become slender and 


fet of all health is improved by this method, 
ites is endorsed by physicians and health author- 
ices eee ingl — 

), oman need carry _a single pound of excess 
Nicht if she will write Wallace. 


Wallace’s Free Offer 


Valle those who doubt and wish to test at home, 
e has set aside a thousand lessons, record and 
Which he will gladly mail for free trial, if you 
mgtnd name and address. There’s nothing to pay 
for Postage—no deposit. He wants you to prove 
long urself that you can reduce, just as Miss Craw- 
* ‘nd thousands of others have done. 
ii. sep eee Gee aun Gee es eee a — ee eee 
Wallace, 630 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
send me free and postpaid, for a week’s free 
nd the Original Wallace Reducing Record with all 
ons. This trial is not to cost me one cent. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


groups, or to help place an outside 
child entering the school, or to stimu- 
late the interest of your pupils in 
their own reading progress, you will 
feel that seldom has an educational 
device yielded better returns. 

Author’s Note: The material need- 
ed for giving the Detroit Word Rec- 
ognition Test may be purchased from 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Teaching Children to Think 


(Continued from page 80) 


In practically all spelling tablets 
there is space for the recording of 
misspelled words. If they are record- 
ed and only a mediocre attack is made, 
the recording is of little value, but if 
a concentrated effort is put forth to 
cause the errors to disappear, the 
method is of inestimable value. 

9. Once in a while there is a pupil 
who seems to believe that he cannot 
learn to spell. In such cases a special 
effort should be made to arouse in- 
terest. He should be asked to investi- 
gate where the spelling words are used, 
to search for misspelled words in the 
written work of pupils, and to write 
business and school papers for the 
teacher. Such a program often results 
in making a 90 per cent speller out of 
a 50 per cent speller. The teacher who 
works with a pupil and by individual 
conferences raises his standard, is | 
really teaching spelling. 

10. As an aid to spelling, pupils of 
any grade should carefully scan writ- 
ten work to locate misspelled words 





before submitting it for approval. The | 
acceptance of written work containing 
a number of misspelled words means 
that the time given to spelling has been 
wasted. There are pupils whose 
thought travels ahead of the hand, 
hence the necessity of checking. Some, 
who have formed the habit of under- 
taking to master all words by a 
phonetic system, must focus attention 
on the arrangement of letters. 

11. The fact that a spelling book 
contains lists of words is no reason for 
their being studied by themselves. The 
dictating and writing of sentences and | 
the selecting of paragraphs in which | 
given words occur should be a daily 
practice. It is necessary to be able to 
write a word correctly, not alone, but | 
in its association with other words. 

12. Constant use of the dictionary 
by upper-grade pupils and reference 
to reading and language books by 
lower-grade pupils should be insisted 
upon. 

13. The following outline of pro- 
cedure is suggested by Dr. Horn: 

a) The first step in learning a 
word is to pronounce it cor- 
rectly. When you are certain 
that you know how the word 
is pronounced, pronounce it, 
enunciating each syllable dis- 
tinctly, and looking at each 
syllable as you say it. | 
Close your eyes, and try to re- 
call how the word looks sylla- 
ble by syllable, as you pro- 
nounce it in a whisper. 

Open your eyes to make sure 
you were able to recall the 
correct spelling. 

Look at the word again, enun- 
ciating the syllables distinctly. 
Recall again, with closed eyes, 
how the word looked. 

Check again with correct form. 
This recall should be repeated 
at least three times and often- 
er if you have difficulty in re- 
calling the correct form of the 
word. 

When you feel sure that you 
have learned the word, write 
it without looking at the book, 
and then check with correct 
form. 

Repeat this two or more times 
without looking either at the 
book or at your previous at- | 
tempts. | 
If you miss the word on either 

of these trials, you should | 
copy it in your spelling note- 

book. | 
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c) 


d) 
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50 ROLLS FREE 


with the Miessner Player 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
















































Remarkable 
Introductory 
Offer 


Your School Needs It 


The little Miessner Player puts new life into the daily round 
of teaching. It brings marches, folk dances, masterpieces of 
music to brighten up your school. You can invent many new ways 
of enthusing the children. Music memory contests, concerts, games 
—all the devices that rouse their interest and make teaching easy. 
They’ll love to play the little Miessner—and the smallest child 
can operate it. 


Library of 50 Selected Rolls 
Furnished At No Extra Charge 


We want every school to know the joy of owning a Miessner Player. 
Hence this amazing offer—a greatly reduced price to schools, and 
a complete library of rolls free! The rolls will be selected per- 
sonally by W. Otto Miessner, national authority on public school 
music. They will include forty numbers used in music memory 
contests, with ten lively school marches and folk dances. Or if 
































you desire, you may make your own selection from the catalog. 


The Original School Piano 


First in the field, now farther ahead than ever—that’s the acknowl- 
Like the Miessner 








edged place of the little Miessner piano. 
Player, it fascinates the children, 
makes happier, brighter schools. 
Only 3 ft. 7 in. high. 


The new Miessner, with the Sono- 
Rim built into the back of the 
sounding-board, is a revelation to 
every musician who hears it. Full, 
round, resonant tones, never pos- 
sible before. Truly a revolutionary 
improvement! As important in its 
field as recent changes in phono- 
graphs and radio sets. Get com- 
plete facts! 


MITESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Mail the Coupon NOW ! 








































MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(] Please send complete 
details of your introductory 
offer on the Miessner Play- 
er, with 50 rolls free. 

{1 Send data on the little 
Miessner Piano with the 
Sono-Rim, 10-day trial of- 
fer, and special price to 
schools. 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


and CLASSICS 





350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa. 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a large number 
of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as supplementary read- 


ers. 


tory, Geography, Literature, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES § 
and DISCOUNT | 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


NOTE, 
the titles being equally as wel 


below as to the one to which assigned, 
third, 


of the titles in the second, 
in the fitth and higher grades 
suited to any of these grades. 


FIRST 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
6 kairy Stories of the 
27 Eleven_Fables from 
28 More Fables from 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
288 Primer from Fableland 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa 
NATURE 
1 Little Plant People—I 
2 Little Plant People—II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 


Moon 
ZEsop 
Bsop 


SECOND 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from ae rsen 
34 Stories from Grimn 
Riding Hood 
$7 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY _ 
3 Little ~ orkers (Animal 
Storie 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
135 Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
15 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 
and Mew-Mew 


72 Bow-Wow 
THIRD 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
46 Puss in noty and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myth 

48 Nature Myths 


50 Reynard the Fox [ric 8 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths 

175 Norse Legends, I 

‘ 

1 


6 Norse Legends, I 

77 Legends of the Rhineland 
32 Siegfried, The Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 

The Snow Man, The Littie 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, and Other 
Stories 


a AND INDUSTRY 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
9 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
1 Story of Flax 
Story of Glass 
Story of a Little Waterdrop 


4 
5 
or 





133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
ard— Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 


7 Aunt Martha’s Corner _Cup- 
board—II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board=IlI. St ory of Rice, 
Currants, Honey 

Little Plant Doule of the 
Waterways 


teroRy AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Washington 
4 Story of Longfellow 
1 Story of the Pilgrims 
4 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
4 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M, 


203 


Alcott 


FOURTH 


URE AND eustay 
Story of ¢ 

Story of Ww eas 

Story of Cotton { Peo 
Conquests of Little Piet 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
Stories of the Stars 

Eyes and No Eyes and The 

hree Giants 
HIgTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
5 Story of Lincoln 
56 Indian Children Tales 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 


at et ht 


Soeeaaas 
it ga 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (yecrese Poi! 


The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, 


many of 
1 suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true 
and fourth grades and those 


ure, for the most part, equally 


YEAR* 
31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
ISTORY 


32 Patriotic 
gt egy RE 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
First Term Primer 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 

Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
hag ad Old-Time. Stories 
329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

334 Animal Stories 


YEAR* 


152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for 

one 


Stories 


245 


Little Children 

Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter "lay 
Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation { Life Reader 
Fuzz in = Japan—A_ Child 
Four Little Bushy-Tails 
Patriotic Bushy-Tails 

2 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
The Rainbow veiry 

Story of Peter Rabbit 

7 More Stories of the Three 
Bears 

More Three 


reat ‘Little Indians 
Story of Hiawatha 


YEAR* 
59 Story of the Boston Tr. 


ar 
60 Children of the Northland 
64 Child Life in the Colonies 
(New Amsterdam 
Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pe nnsylvania) 
66 Chi Life inf the Colonies 
68 Stories of Revolution— 
I (Ethan Allen and_ the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
Stories of the Revolution— IJ 
(Around Philadelphia) 
Btories of the Revolution— 
III ( Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
Story of Benjamin Franklin 
The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 
166 Louise_on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home 
NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’’ by Jane Andrews 
167 Famous Artists—I—- (Landseer 
and a. ur) 


Stories of the 


69 


7 


oe 
a tS So 


1s 
16 
16! 


LITSRAYS 

35° Little Goody Two Shoes 

58 Selections from Alice and 
Phebe Cary ; 

67 The Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 


71 Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and Sth 
Grades) —Longfellow 
Our Animal Friends 
How to Treat Them | 
Poems _ Worth Knowing- 
Book I—Primary 
321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns [ Stories 
822 The Wise Frog and_ Other 
323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


YEAR* 


79 A Little New a Viking 
1 Story of De Soto 

Story of Daniel Boone 
Story of Printing 

Story of David Crockett 
Story of Patrick slenz 
American Inventors—I ( Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

American Inventors— 
II (Morse and Edison) 
88 ——— Pp waved ee 

ones, Perry. ‘arragut 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


and 








The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His- 


per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in either 
strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. 


Examine carefully the list of titles below. 
If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 


FOURTH YEAR-—Continued 
173 
195 


91 Story of Eugene Field 

178 Story of Lexington 
Bunker Hil 

182 


Story of Joan of Arc 
207 Famous Artists — II - 
(Reynolds and Murillo) 
243 Famous Artists—III— (Millet) 
248 Makers of European History 
LITERATURE 
90 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow—(Village Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
! 


and 


Tara of the Tents 

Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas — Poems 
and Stories (Any Grade) 
Bolo the Cave ae | 

Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
Hansel and — and 
lretty Goldilock 
Story-Lessons in * Bveryday 
Manners 

Legends from Many Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories {land 
Kar! and Katherine in _Hol- 














Adventures _ of Pin noc- 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) 
Ivanhoe (Cond, from 
Scott) (8th grade) 
Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects (6th grade) 

The Nurnberg Stove—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 
Story of Roosevelt (6th 


grade) 
The ot Bug-Poe (8th 


grade) 
107 A_Dog of Flanders—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 


401 
102 
4038 
404 
405 
4106 








For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below 
PREPAID PRICES 

In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 

In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. 
0" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFY! ING BINDING DESIRED 





103 Stories from Old Testament 

111 Water Babies (Abridged) 32 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 

171 Tolmi of the Treeto sous 333 Chang Fu Chen; a Little 

172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 

/ DOUBLE NUMBERS 4.33 2% 
PAGES EACH 


408 Health Stories 
Rhymes (3d_ grade 
409 Stories from Newfound- 
aletory (44 pag- 
es) - @ lackal (6th gr.) 


and 
) 


410 oe of Lincoln 
‘by th grade) 
411 Littl ¢ Lame Prince 


Cond.) —Mulock (gr. 4) 
Wonderland— 
(4th grade) 
(Cond, from 
(8th ar) 
414 Longfellow for oys 
and Girls (3d _ gr.) 


Cooper) 











FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
2 Animal Life in the Sea 
“3 Story of pie 

4 Story of Suga 

What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 
fee and Cocoa) 

Peeps. into Bird Nooks—II 

Snowdrops and Crocuses 

Story of King. Corn 

The Sky Family 

Making of the World 

Builders of the World 

283 Stories of Time 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
6 Explorations of Northwest 

0 Story of the Cabots 

7 Stories of the Norsemen 


8 Story of Nathan Hale 

99 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
100 Story of Bryant 

101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
105 Story of Canada 

106 Story of Mexico [enson 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
110 Story of Hawthorne 

112 Biographical Stories—Haw- 


thorne 

Story of Grant 

Story of Steam 

Story of McKinley 

Story of Dickens 

Story of the Flag 

Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of La Salle gale 
Story of Florence Nightin- 
Story of Peter Cooper 


SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
73 Four Great Musicians | 
74 Four More Great Musicians 
116 Old English Heroes 

117 Later English Heroes 

160 Heroes of the Revolution 


eh lk fa 


et DSS Dele 
Day STS se 


219 Little Stories of Discovery 

Story of Shakespeare 

Four Little Discoverers in 

Panama : 

4 Stories from Grandfather's 
Chair—Hawthorne 

5 When Plymouth 

Was Young 

Life in Colonial Days 


Colony 


Ruskin thorne 

The Golden Touch—Haw- 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
History _in Verse  (Sheri- 
dan’s Ride, Independence 
Bell, ete. 
Little Daffydowndilly and 

ther Stories—Hawthorne 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba 
Heroes from King. Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes amee 
The Child of Urbino—De la 
Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate 
What Happened at the Zoo, 


TERATURE 
8 King of the Golden River— 
9 


and Other Stories 

250 At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 


Chinese Fables and Stories 
Moni_the Goat Boy 
In Nature’s Fairyland 


YEAR* 


Stories of Courage 

Lives of, Webster ana Clay 
Story of ome 

Stories *, ] svolen 

Story of Lafayette 

Story of Roger Williams _ 
9 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 
Story of ot a 

Story of Wheel 

Story of Slavery—Booker T. 








Washington 


Note the 


BINDING 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


810 Story of Frances Willard 

326 Story of Harding 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European Cities 
(London and Paris) 


- I 


115 Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 
168 Great European Cities — III 


(St. Petersburg and Con- 
ppantinople) 


246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 

247 Me Chinese and Their 
Country Canal 

285 Story of Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 


AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husb a Book I, (Horses 

and Cattle) 

Simple ot in Aniial 

“Husbandry Book II, (Sheep 

and Swine) 


STORIES OF THE STATES 


272 








ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 


Many are illustrated, 
splendid material offered, 
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12 Legend of Sleepy Holloy- 
Irving 

22 Rab and His Friends 

24 Three Golden Apples—Hav. 
thorne 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
Hawthorne 

26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

118 A Tale of the White Hilk 

and Other  Stories—Hay. 

thorne 

Bryant’s_ Thanatopsis, and 

Other Poems 

Ten_ Selections from Long 

fellow—(Paul Revere’ 

Ride, he Skeleton mn 

Armor, etc. 

Selections rom —_ Holmes 

(The Wonderful One Hos 

Old = Ironsides, ani 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 

The Great Carbuncle, M:. 
Higginbotham’s _ Catastr- 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
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»O8 Story of Florida 162 The 'P 
4 Sloicee 2 yemies—Hawthorne 
+4] 1 teat of ne 211 The Golden — Fleece-Hav- 
612 Story of Indiana 999 ye 
B13 Story of ows 222 Kingsley’ Grock, Hewe 
516 Story of Kentucky 223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-lIl 
520 Story of Michigan sas: (Story of TT heseus) ' 
621 Story of Minnesota oon Tei yson’s_ Poems-Sel 
52% Story of Missouri EA gd NLL I Set pal 
A265 St f Nebrasks 226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
ROR Story oF Ne aa sed and Other Stories—Dicken: 
na tory of Ohio ersey 229 Responsive Bible Reading 
536 Story of Pennsylvania 4 a ee a _— 
540 Story of Tennessee Roe eon Quixote tombs 
542 Story of Utah 277 Thrift Stories—Benjami 
546 net of West Virginia Franklin and Others 
5 Story of Little Ne ‘oud 
547 Story of Wisconsin _ yA Dante, N . Be 
LITERATURE 294 The Dragon’s  Teeth-Hav 
10 Snow Smnqge—Hawiome 295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorm 
ip Van inkle—Irving 328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthor 
11 Rip V; kle—I Hawtl 
SEVENTH YEAR* 
Lena Tens ; ; 235 Poems _ Worth  Knowins- 
The Courtship of Miles Book III-—Grammar 
Standish—Longfellow 238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulj 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow ses—Part 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ubt 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill ses—Part 
from the Town Pump—| 241 Story of the Tliad (Co- 
Hawthorne densed ) —Church 
123 Selections from Wordsworth | 242 Story of the Aineid (Cov 
(Ode on Immortality, We densed ) —C hurch — [erature 
Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 352 Story é, Ant mage hy 
ete. 25% attle o aterloo— Z 
124 Belections from Shelley and | 254 7 Oa a ee par 
eats ‘on rom $ 
125 The Merchant of Venice— | 259 The Last of the Mohicans 
Selections—Shakespeare (Cond, from Cooper) 
147 Story of King Arthur, as | 260 Oliver re (Conde 
told_ by Tennyson rom Dicker 
149 The Man Without a Coun- j| 261 — og ey Way 
_ side song 
192 ear of Jean Valjear 296 Uncle Tom's Cabin, (Con- 
193 Selections from the "Sketch densed from Stowe) rfl 
Book—Irving 297 Story of David » Bis e 
196 The Gray ‘thampion- —Haw- pContoneed from Dickens) 
thorne Selected | 307 The Chariot Race-Wal 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore- 311 Story of Jerusalem 
214 More Selections from the | 315 Story of Armenia ‘ 
Sketch Book—Irving 316 Lamb’s Tales from Boalt 
216 Lamb’s Tales from  Shake- speare — Part II — —_ 
speare—Part _I—(Tempest, Midsummer Night's Drei 
Saent of Venice, Mac- | NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
231 The Oregon Trail (Con- | 279 The True Story of the 
densed from Parkman) in the Moon 
EIGHTH YEAR* 
LITERATURE 154 Reott's taty of the, Lake ibnel 
17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson nto ie 
18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell | 155 meant at Other 
19 Cotton's Saturday Night— | 156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biograph! 
Burn {smith and Selected Poems 44 
23 The Dreperted Village—Gold- | 158 Washington’s _Farewe! Ad 
126 Rime of the Ancient_ Mar- dresses and First Ina’ rm 
iner—Coleridge [Poems | 169 Abram Joseph Ryan= 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other raphy_and_ Selected by 
129 Julius Casar — Selections—| 170 Paul H. Hayne—Biogra 
Shakespeare and Selected Poems sot Mi : 
130 215 Life of Samuel Jo 


Senty the ‘wee 
Shakespeare eare 
Macbeth-Selections — Is nake- 
a Lady of the Lake— 


ol 
Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfello ow 
Horatius, ae e r- 
mada—Maca 
Bunker Hill, , rr 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon and 


Macaulay 

Sir Roger. de Coverley Px 
—Addison 

Poems Worth Knowins- 

ae Ty Advance 

L of the Las' 

Introduetion ‘and Canto ! 


—Scott 

L ding of _the Pilgrias 

(Oration) —Webster gg pin 
1" 


Wee Willie Winkie“K 
Howe’s Masquerade 
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Other Poems—Byron 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 
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We are Interested, Particularly 
types of women 


and are seeking 200 of them 


This is a new appeal to women-teachers, or women who have been teachers. An 
advertisement written directly to ask if 200 of you believe you can measure to 
unusual requirements. Not that we seek genius. Not that we present a set of 
rigid specifications that must be met toa detail. No. But rather, that in offer- 
ing a good number of most liberal and worth-while opportunities you may first 
consider your own ambitions, your own earnest purpose, your own ability be- 
fore you communicate with us. And our purpose is a most advantageous one for 
you and your futvre; the success we promise those who qualify must come from 
acombination of serious effort on your part and liberal cooperation on our part. 


These are the women 


If our 200 women can find something really 
congenial, that will enable them to see new 
places, new faces, do something really worth- 
while, and at the same time earn more money 
from the start than they have been earning— 
then they will want to work this summer. 
And if you are one of the types we are seek- 
ing, then your vacation problem is solved 
beautifully—and a greater future awaits you. 
In the first group, we seek the teacher with 
executive ability, who has made a success in 


‘the school room, but who wants a wider op- 


“gn lew the business world. Most of the 
igh salaried executives of the great, nation- 


- wide Compton organization came from this 


type of teachers. Many tested themselves 


and Compton work during a summer vaca- 
tion . . . exactly what we propose to you. 
Summer success— with earnings that exceed 
your present income—will open the way for 
you to a permanent, executive position. For 
our type one teachers, we believe we offer 


just the right opportunity, ina fine organiza- - 


tion, withsplendid associatesand associations. 
We seek, in our second group, earnest, sin- 
cere, energetic teachers who love their school 
work and wish to continue it, but who want 
to get away this summer, visit new places, 
meet different people and continue to earn 
as much or more than they earn in the school- 
room. To them we offer the same training 
and money-making opportunity as we offer 
the first group, with permanent summer 
positions. 


105 
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Mrs. L. R. Piper joined 
Compton's in order to spend 
her summer traveling, and at 
the same time earning money. 
Her work was so successful 
that she remained perma- 
nently with Compton and to- 









day is one + py leading ex- 
, : ecutives and is in charge of 
the Minneapolis office. She draws a salary commensurate with the importance 
of her work. At the left is a photograph of Mrs. Piper’s office. 


Send the Coupon 


Consider this Compton Vacation Plan. Find out 
all about it and its opportunities. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age with 
teaching experience and normal school or college 












C—O 


— Send the coupon today. Know the de- 
tails of our Vacation Plan... then decide. Fill 
in and mail the coupon now. 

1 F. EF. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 102, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, 
your Summer Vacation and Money-earning Plan. 
er RMD Ge go 6: kK Niak Wis mac Bk has e'nln dine laden Rae ee en enemeean 
EE iba hSS OR RURO6.04:60.00:46.b0 06d BO OReREN RekOaneeenneceeR 
College or Normal..............4-: Wem OF nik kc cc tvcdccces 
F Ole CHINE Pile 8-6. 06 hc ee aviowes Peet PN NG sacicccsceewcnces 
I have had... .. . years of teaching experience. My school closes. ....... 
( ) Interested in Permanent Position (  ) Interested in Summer Va- 
cation Plan. 




















Decorative Designs from State 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 39) 


brushes against a tiny spring in the 
fwer. This spring releases one of 
te ower anthers, which then flies up 
aid dusts pollen on the bee’s body. 
When the bee sails away to the next 
wer or plant, the laurel pollen, in 
¢ shape of little balls or spheres, is 
usted off by the pistil of the next 
ower, 
While the bees and butterflies are 
lcome visitors to the laurel, the ant 
ies not fare so well. The stems lead- 
tg to the laurel are covered with a 
ticky fuzz which traps the venture- 
me ant and holds him prisoner un- 
he dies. 
While the laurel is beautiful to see, 
8 not good for cattle, and stockmen 
ve learned to keep their cattle and 
Pp away from it. In early spring 
i gay laurel presents a tempting 
‘ht to cattle that have not learned 
t, and often a number of them 
mill eat it and be attacked with what 
own as “blind staggers,” making 
m quite sick for a few days. 
nt growers have carried young 
uel plants over to the European 
lntries with the result that they are 
ond over there as ornamental bushes 
large estates. 


signin MorTIFS FROM THE LAUREL 


Beause of its naturally decorative 
tance, the mountain laurel is 
or those who wish to originate 
s from it. Our illustration this 

th shows a number of simple de- 
worked out from the laurel and 
Several applications to handi- 


Such motifs as No. 1 are very sim- 

and can be easily made by first 

Wing a circle and dividing its cir- 

frence into fifths. Next draw 

of the petals in this area as shown 

the little sketch. Trace this petal 
S and the motif is complete. 


and can be designed in the same gen- 
eral way as No. 1. 

In all the other motifs, the bisym- 
metric, or like-sided, method has been 
used. In each case it is best to draw 
only one half and trace it on thin 
paper. Then lay it face down where 
desired, and rub the back of your trac- 
ing with the bowl of a spoon. This 
will transfer the other half of your 
motif to the paper. This plan will in- 
sure a motif with both sides alike. 

Any of these motifs, when repeated 
in borders as shown on the gift box, 
will look very attractive. To do this 
make one tracing of your motif on 
thin paper. Next, rub the back of this 
paper with a soft pencil. The design 
can then be traced several times wher- 
ever desired. 

The addition of color to these motifs 
will make them considerably more ef- 
fective. In doing this, it must be re- 
membered that any colors that go well 
together may be used. For instance, 
it is not necessary to use green in the 
leaves of motif No. 10. These leaves 
may be painted orange or violet if 
desired. 

The colors used should be largely de- 
termined by the color of the back- 
ground on which they are to be placed. 
For instance, if the little round powder 
box is covered with a light blue-green 
paper, then the motif on the cover 
would look well in a deep orange flower 
with a purple background. 


APPLYING THESE MOotTIFs 


While only a few applications are 
given here, there is no limit to what 
can be done with these motifs. The 
little notebook shown on the left is an 
ordinary classroom tablet. The out- 
side is covered with colored construction 
paper and the design is then done in 
crayons or water colors. 

The book end is cut from thin wood 
and the design painted on it with either 
transparent or opaque water colors. 
When it is thoroughly dry, a thin coat 
of shellac can be painted over the de- 





CAptTa!N 
OOKY 


IS COMING To TOowN / 


OUR younger pupils 

will just adore “The 
Comical Cruises of Captain 
Cooky.” The story is told in 
rippling rhymes. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color and 
contains some excellent reci- 
pes for children, such as 
Merry-Go-Round Cake, 
Bunny Cake, and Biscuit 
Tarts. It is free for the asking. 





Merry-Go-Round Cake, one of theinterest- 
ing children’s recipes in “The Comical 
Cruises of Captain Cooky.” This is a 
delicious cake but not rich—therefore par- 
ticularly appropriate for a child’ s birthday. 


Mail coupon today for free copies of this Royal Juvenile Recipe Book. 








THE ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER COMPANY, 
116 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


Please send me free——copies 
of “The Comical Cruises of 
Captain Cooky” 


COC Coo ee rere eereeereeeeseseoseseeere 





sign to make it wear well. More ad- 





-No, 5 is very similar to No. 1 


vanced students will find that a model- 
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ing paste like Reliefo can be used to ; 6,6 
d his design i ief h 
Performance predvc nis dein in relat om ie] © ( Deformities 
e ’ oe overnight and does not need of the B Ave. 
Is Better Than Promise 1) 2 paper nite can be cut trom| __Thoumnde ct 


thin wood and decorated in the same oh 
manner as the book end. If it is made An old lady, 72 years ‘of 
age, who Suffered for man 


5) A 
Here s More P roof. from metal, such as thin copper, the yearsand was abectitels tae 
design can be hammered on the handle less, found relief. A manwp 


The following unsolicited letters have just come to our desk. or etched in with nitric acid. 77 z jas helpless, unable to tie 
They are typical of hundreds of oth hich 4 fil Holiday boxes of all kinds can_be ; j Secnteck oud eicvieeuaal 
y ypical of hundreds of others which crowd our files. made by covering any ordinary box iy / within a year. A little child, 
with colored paper and sketching the A) — pig 
designs on them in crayons, water 41 Philo Burt Appl i | 
FROM A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS color, or tempera. Sometimes these de- weston. Wehoveseneaian 
Kindly accept my thanks for your check for $85.64, sick benefits. If I signs can be cut from paper and pasted more than Sa ae 
can be of any service to your organization, I am at all times ready to ren- over the background. id f 30 Days Trial Free 
der such service. Your prompt action, without any unnecessary red tape Bs ge reg A “fl ee ae We will prove its value in 
in adjusting claims, is highly commendable, and in my judgment, places board or thin wood. If cardboard is commen whey pee re 


your organization in the front rank as a beneficial association. * * . accept our offer. The photo- 
used be sure to give it a thin coat of simp ae ecw Ga” oa, 


shellac after applying the water color | §f clastic and easily adjusted the 


or crayons and it will wear much Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
crayon different from the old tor- 


FROM A SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
longer. turous plaster, leather or 


The check issued by you covering allotment due me for sick benefits steel jackets. 


ee ee ee Land most ati. | QUebec—Past and Present || rentemcastarss 
e amount allowe me 18 very generous On your part an most satis- (Continued foun page 44) onsamie, Pr nv itn t) i 


factory to me. It is very gratifying in times of illness to feel that a i reach of all, 
source of revenue lies in the hands of honorable business men and that a and often covered balconies extend 
across the street. Tiny French lads 


cust clai bes ° . . 
just claim bDrings an immediate response appear from the cellarways as you pass 


through, and, holding out their grimy] { PHILO BURT MFG.CO. 
297-2 Odd Fellows Temple 


The E. B. A. began business in 1910 without a dollar of capital. It has paid |hands, say the only three English ‘SAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
its members one-half million dollars in benefits and has built a surplus fund of _— pent they know: “One cent, 
more than $125,000.00 for their protection. It is endorsed by leading educators P ‘There are many large and beautiful 


| 

everywhere. Its membership includes superintendents, ‘college and normal | churches to be seen in Quebec. Mon- : Th 9 

school professors, high school principals, and teachers in every known grade of | uments have been erected in honor of The Cleanliness Crusade CL 

school work Cartier, Champlain, Frontenac, and| is designed to meet the teacher's urgent need i [ (O7" 7] 
° Wolfe and Montcalm, all of whom have such a project, It is a device created by Procter 


: ; and Gamble to help teachers develop the subject 
LET US TELL YOU THE WHOLE STORY! SEND THE COUPON NOW |contributed much to the history of| Hea and Hone Ieinclades cote ee il 
Quebec. for both —— — class. —_— are decorati | Adeli 
. : 1 : posters for schoolroom use, miniature cakes off | 
Opportunity Coupon. Send it today! Even though the Province of Quebec Ivory Soap and special awards for the children to 
eI RT oe ceased to be a French possession over| take home with them. a} some 
Woolworth Re la he Under State Supervision. we 8 one hundred and fifty years ago, most = shall - glad to ome yen all material for only ( 
Mina rico . ® |of the people living there at the pres-| conducting the Crusade FREE, except for 2¢ ig 
Please mail me at once full information about, your pro- Member, Pennsylvania vi * h B h stamps to cover postage and handling. - As: thisgl| hea 
tection for TEACHERS ONLY, 1 understand that this Insurance Federatio vi y ent time are French. ecause t CY! Crusadeis not appropriate for children older thang] ns, 
request will not put me under the slightest. obligation. aieetsiasic SESE NEs % % |are not the French of France, but were | ten, we have a special project for the seventh a pre ar 
Member, Lancaster Mglaf | born in’ Canada, they are called| sietiherades called tr, Hunters Projet EPA 
Chamber of Commerce. al “French-Canadians.”” Eighty per cent} Columbia University for the higher grades. Thisil chanic, 
Address Leak BE ee of the people living in the Province of | chart and acopy of “A Trip to Ivorydale” willalsom cals be 
Quebec speak French. A great many peedvens saloene ieee 
of them speak no English. In most of PROCTER @ GAMBLE, ’ 
the small towns, if you cannot speak Dept. 32B Cincinnati, hia Walte 
French, you will have some difficulty in 
finding anyone who can understand 


; you. 
S a f - The country has retained much of 
its French character and atmosphere. 
It is fascinating because it is so peace- Doctors Tell How 


f children as ful and i h distinct trast with 
for Eyes o ful and in auch distinct contrast with| | te Find] 


well as of adults \ yy, villages are scattered along the high- Foot 
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ways. The houses, which are made of 
native stone or of wood with white- 
washed sides, are clustered about a 


Since 1895, mothers the world 


over have been using Marine in 
romnsnd becca tEye artes ne dice arty "ie| | ACHES 
This harmless lotion frees the Eyes older houses have a flare in the roof 
of school children from chalk dust, and dormer windows. The barns are| porsisgmcbinrTcqana 








low and long, and some of them have kegs — cramps in _ toes, 
: : * m 

gy ne gga of flax instead of tin the toes, ‘instep, ball or heel—dull ache int 

. ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains, a 
throat and felieve the annoying || All of the homes look very neat and| std spreading of the fect, stexing, ar 
tickle. Made of pure cane sugar, well kept. It is the duty of the mother — mente ; s ' : . ot ae 
Write The Murine Company, menthol and horehound. The and the children to make and care for I 94% of all Tost bole erga, ortho} 
Dept. 77, Chicago, for FREE menthol heals — the horehound the garden and to keep the yard clean.| science now announces, This known, 4,m# 
Book on Eye Care. soothes. Water is drawn from the well by] velous way to stop pain is within the ro 


everyone. In 10 minutes pain has vanish‘ 
MENTHOL: HOREHOUND of a pole or by turning a windlass.| feet are well. For hours you stand, run 


and relieves Eye strain caused by 
over-study. Use it daily to keep 
Eyes clean, clear and healthy. 


means of a bucket fastened on the end| virtually a few days the cause is removed 
dance with delight—wear stylish shoes. . * 


N ; co UGH Often butter and milk are kept fresh This magic result comes the instant you sy 
# a ) by putting them into pails and hanging] a new scientific band on your foot, cailedst 


; ‘on.| Jung Arch Brace. It is strong! and® 
R Your DROPS pa ets in the cool rie ha gee elastic yet amazingly light and thin—deslgt 
Fo ally, a picturesque oven 0 TICK COV-| and tensioned with medical precision. a 
Ss BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO ered with a small roof stands near the oe ee Welee cates an cova bye 
- E. Makers of World Famous Candies house, and in this the women do their Amazed at results specialists urge it wide 
baking in the summer time. Every- Test it 10 days. If oe 
body is busy. The women work in the F ng Al Fmneae Boy 
fields with the men, and as soon as the store or chiropodist. If th 


virls and boys are big enough can’t supply you use coup 
g y g enough to help, below and pay postms 


Teachers—let me give you a regular thay, too, have hehe share Of the work ‘Send for free book 0 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yoy Ff | £°°: and leg troubles. 


NG‘GE 
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ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. M-28, CHICAGO Jung Arch Brace Co., 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 192 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and Send 1 pair [] Wonder Style, $1 and postas® 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. on o ices awe (extra wide for severs 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. DAYS cases), $1.50 and postage. [J Send free boo 
J end bunions forever with my new Ped 


wii new lodyne Shoe size 
tga Actun redact jon of the enlarend, grow Name 
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Purity — Flavor 
have made 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 
The Household- choice 


at nee tel (fOr many Generations 
he subject of 

ble material] 

¢ decoratnl A delicious, pure and whole- 
children “ll some food beverage, made 
materia! Hl only of high grade cocoa 
ng. As tid beans, carefully blended and 
seventh all prepared by a perfect me- 
r. Bonset Ml chanical process, no chemi- 
te” willl cals being used. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 
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uccess is sure with 
Kunderd Gladioli 


Those who purchase Kunderd Glad- 
ioli are sure of getting the newest 


varieties, the largest blooms and 

the most exquisite colors. Write 

inti for the new Kunderd catalog now 
aches and place your order early. The 
is book contains full cultural instruc- 
ng arc tions and interesting garden lore. 


ded. 
paid on request. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
350 Lincoln Way Wes 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladiolé 


Kunderd 
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HEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


ATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 

Sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 : 25 

"8375. Printed in either engraver’s script or 

hy type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
oa for $1.25 , 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The French-Canadians are a happy 
and contented people. They are un- 
affected by the hurry and worry of 
modern civilization. They have no de- 
sire to change their ways, but are con- 
tent to live as their fathers lived. 
They are deeply religious and law- 
abiding. Crime is almost unknown in 
the rural sections. Even though you 
cannot speak a word of French or they 
a word of English, French-Canadians 
will welcome you into their house- 
holds. Proudly, they will show you 
their simple homes, their gardens, and 
their babies. They are a frugal, indus- 
trious people. 


The Black Swallowtail 
Butterfly 
(Continued from page 49) 

After the children have read the 
story about the Black Swallowtail 
Butterfly, ask them the following 
questions: 

1. How large are the wings of the 
Black Swallowtail? 

2. What are the colors of the spots 
on the Black Swallowtail? 

3. What color are the Black Swallow- 
tail’s caterpillars? 

4. What do the caterpillars eat? 

5. How does the caterpillar make its 
hammock? 

6. What keeps the hammock from 
falling to the ground? 

7. What happens a few hours after 
the caterpillar wakes up? 

8. Into what is the 
changed while it sleeps? 


caterpillar 


Mary A. Livermore—Who 
Helped Save the Union 


(Continued from page 43) 


tation. She chose this position so 
that she might learn more about slav- 
ery, and what she saw made her bit- 
terly opposed to it. On her return to 
the North, she was asked to go to 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, as principal 
of the high school there, an unusual 
honor for a woman at that time. 

One evening when Mary Rice was 
taking a solitary walk and trying to 
think out some things that troubled 
her, she slipped into a near-by church. 
The sermon was so helpful that she 
asked the young minister whether 
she might take it home to read. From 
that beginning, the friendship be- 
tween the two young people grew, and 
when she was twenty-three years old, 
Mary Rice became the wife of the 
Reverend D. P. Livermore. 

Mrs. Livermore helped her hus- 
band in his parish work, and, after 
their removal to Chicago, assisted in 
editing a religious paper called The 
New Covenant. It is quite possible 
that the name of Mary Livermore 
would never have been known 
throughout the United States, if it 
had not been for the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Mrs. Livermore had no 
sons to send, but when she saw the 
boys leaving, she felt she must do 
something. Word came from Washing- 
ton that women were not needed at 
the front, or in the hospitals. What 
was there for her, and women like 
her, to do? Mrs. Livermore soon 
found out. 

The North was not prepared for 
the outbreak of the war. The hospi- 
tals were few and poorly equipped. 
The Government could not sen 
money and supplies to them quickly 
enough. Here was a way for the wom- 
en to help. Relief societies, hasti- 
ly organized, began to send boxes of 
comforts to the soldiers. Ofttimes 
these boxes were packed with more af- 
fection than thought. Fruit and other 
perishable foods were wrapped in 
blankets; glasses of jelly were sent 
without proper protection. Moreover, 
the soldiers were being constantly 
moved about, and could not be readily 
found, so that frequently packages 
never reached their destination, but 
collected and spoiled in freight cars. 
The women were working loyally and 
lovingly, but their work needed to 
systematized. 


be | for only half an hour. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


It was Mary Livermore who helped 
to bring order out of all this confu- 
sion. Her first war experience was 
after the victory at Fort Donelson. 
There she saw wounded men dug out 
of the frozen ground and jolted over 
rough roads on their way to St. Louis. 
She was sent down the Mississippi 
with hospital supplies, and found 
swamp fever and malaria. These and 
similar experiences made her realize 
the need of steady and well-organized 
work by the women of the Sanitary 
Commission, and throughout the four 
years of the war, her talent for get- 
ting things done quickly and well was 
devoted to the work of saving the 
Union. 
telligence as enthusiasm. She repacked 
boxes, putting supplies of one kind 
together, and sent them off again. 
She opened a sewing room in Chicago 
where wives of soldiers made hospital 
garments. She wrote letters giving 
news of missing men. She provided 
for soldiers’ families. She arranged 
for sending groups of nurses to the 
front. She appointed inspectors to 
report on the food and water in the 
soldiers’ camps. She organized new 
groups of women and _ supervised 
their work. She acted so wisely as go- 
between for soldier and civilian that 
soon the Sanitary Commission, which 
had not been taken very seriously in 
the beginning, was receiving the 
highest praise. 

During the war the Sanitary Com- 
mission spent fifty million dollars, a 
great part of which Mrs. Livermore 
helped to raise. In Chicago she 
planned a great Sanitary Fair, hoping 
to raise twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Though business men told the women 
that they were crazy to think of such 
a sum, they went on with their prep- 
arations. Farmers gave cattle and 
great loads of vegetables; manufac- 
turers contributed stoves, trunks, 
and all sorts of articles, to be sold. 
The day of the Fair was made a 
school, bank, and _ business holiday. 
There was a great parade of school 
children, convalescent soldiers, and 
farm wagons. When the women 
counted their money, they found they 
had cleared a hundred thousand dol- 
lars instead of twenty-five thousand. 
Fairs in other cities followed. Large 
sums were realized from them, but 
even more valuable than the money 
was the encouragement to the soldiers, 
who now felt sure that the women of 
the country were behind them. 

The girl who had preached to her 
sisters and to sticks of firewood 
made her first public speech in Du- 
buque, Iowa. On her journey to meet 


this engagement she had to cross the | Book 


Mississippi River. The ferryboats had 
stopped running on account of the ice 
in the river, and Mrs. Livermore wait- 
ed all day for a chance to cross. 
Finally, she asked two men who were 
about to cross in a rowboat to take 
her but they refused, saying she 
would be drowned. 

“I cannot see that I shall drown 
any more than you!” she answered, 
and at last prevailed on them to take 
her. 

Mrs. Livermore had expected to 
speak only to a small group of women. 
When she saw the largest church in 
the city crowded to the doors, and 
heard the simple talk which she had 
planned announced as a lecture, with 
the title, “A Voice from the Front,” 
she was frightened. 

“IT cannot do it,” she said at first. 


d|“I am not a public speaker,” and she 


asked Colonel Stone, with whose regi- 


ment she had been near the front, to! 


speak from her notes in her place. 

“I have heard you say you would 
give anything for the soldiers,” he re- 
plied, “now is the time to give your 
voice.” 

“IT will try,” answered Mary Liver- 
more. 

She began to speak. At first she 
saw only a blur of faces, then she for- 
got them, and remembered only the 
poor boys. She made her audience 
see them as she had seen them herself. 
For nearly two hours she talked on 
earnestly, thinking she had spoken 
At the close of 
her speech the audience enthusiasti- 


She worked ‘with as much in-., 
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<) LUDEN’S (* 


—millions do 


Throats, vocal organs, breathing 
apparatuses—they all work hard 
to keep up with the times. 

Sales talks, radio talks, lectures, 
sermons, singing, acting — then 
there is the weather, the dust, the 
fumes of traffic—and smoking too 
much —no wonder throats get 
husky, voices hoarse and coughs 
develop. 

That's why millions of throats are grate- 
ful for Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops. 
The exclusive menthol compound 
brings such prompt relief. 
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Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Justa teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


Att all druggists 
HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 














CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS YEAR 





Sail through sheltered scenic seas 
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{ @ ON | usroute you via Canadian 
mr National Railways, going 
“* to, or coming from, the Na- 
, tional Education Association 
MeetinginSeattle, July3-8. 

When at the Coast plan 

to see Alaska and the 
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dian Rockies at Jas- 

per National Park. 
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Land of Northern Lights, Colossal 
Glaciers, Flower-decked Fjords, Totem 
Poles, Romance, Mystery 


OR an absolutely different va- 
cation come to 


fascinating beauty — of unrivalled 
scenic grandeur —of romance 


» Cruise through sheltered seas, sen- 
tinelled by majestic mountains and 
glittering glaciers, past primitive 
Indian villages with towering totem 
poles. Wind through the Narrows 
and beautiful Lynn Canal. Visit en 
route, Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway. 
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From Skagway, go by rail to the 
Yukon—every mile of this historic 
trail has its story of romance and 
tragedy. Every minute of this glo- 
rious trip has its thrill. 


Fare only $90 including meals and 
berth from Vancouver to Skagway 
and return—a ten day trip on pala- 
tial Canadian National steamers— 
all outside rooms, 

For detailed information on Cana- 
dian National Alaska Tours fill in 
the coupon and mail to our nearest 
office, or call for the booklet listed. 


Alaska. Visit 
strange and 
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San Francisco 
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681 Second Ave. So. 1329 Fourth Ave, 
IANADIAN NATIONAL operates 
over 22,000 miles of track,a chain 
of hotels, fleets of coastal and ocean 
steamers and Nation-wide Express 
and Telegraph service — the largest 
railway system in America. , 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


cally pledged money and gifts. Mary 
Livermore had found her tongue, and 
in hundreds of towns from that time 
on she spoke in behalf of the soldiers, 
raising thousands of dollars for re- 
lief work. 

After the war, Mrs. Livermore 
lectured all over the United States on 
her war experiences, on temperance, 
and on woman suffrage. She wrote a 
book about her war work, entitled 
My Story of the War, said to be the 
best account ever written of the hospi- 
tal and sanitary work in the Civil 
War. She also wrote many magazine 
articles, and an autobiography, The 
Story of My Life. Her greatest ser- 
vice to the world, however, was the 
enthusiastic and intelligent work she 
did as a leader in organizing the 
United States Sanitary Commission. 


Author’s Note: Good short ac- 
counts of Mary A. Livermore’s life 
are to be found in A Group of Fa- 
mous Women, by Edith Horton, in 
Women in American History, by 
Grace Humphrey, and in Lives of 
Girls Who Became Famous, by Sarah 
K. Bolton. 


Making Current Events 
Interesting 
By Esther L. Anderson 


I, like many teachers, found current 
events uninteresting to children; but I 
have found a way to make this subject 
interesting as well as instructive. 
Our current-events period comes 
on Monday morning. During the 
week all pupils cut from the papers 
pictures of interest and importance, 
such as State Fair pictures, Florida 
Flood, _ etc. These pictures. are 
brought to school and discussed. At 
the end of the discussion, in a book 
kept for that purpose, the pictures of 
the week are pasted by one pupil who 
is selected by the teacher. The chil- 
dren take great pride in this book 
and are found reading it and looking 
at the pictures frequently. 


Effective Spelling 
By A Texas Teacher 


A method of teaching spelling, which 
I have found very satisfactory with 
grammar grade pupils, is as follows: 
I make a list of all the words in the 
adopted text for each grade. I give 
out forty words from this list and ten 
words taken from daily lessons in other 
subjects; each pupil writes all the 
words. The papers are corrected and 
each pupil writes the words he has 
misspelled in his spelling notebook. 
Each pupil must learn all the words 
that he has misspelled. This com- 
prises his lesson for the next day or two 
depending on the number of words 
missed. Those who miss few or none 
have their time for something else. 
With some classes I give a new list 
every other day, while with others I 
have to allow the class two days to 
learn the misspelled words. 

I have frequent review lessons of 
words taken from lists already given 
out. These reviews are always written. 
The pupil is graded on the review les- 
sons together with his monthly test 
grade. 

The day that a list is given out, any 
and all words that pupils do not un- 
derstand are explained and sentences 
are given containing them. Quite often 
we have spelling matches which the 
children seem to enjoy. 
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Blossom-Time in JAPAN 


BLossoMs...famous the world over. 
The plum, the peach, the pear. Ah, then the 
lovely cherry- blossom season. After that — 
wistaria and peonies. A gorgeous processional 
from February to June. Sailon Japanese Liners 
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VACATION TOURS 


to ALASKA, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
and NATIONAL PARKS 
SUMMER 1927 


Comfort without extravagance. 


15 Conducted Parties, limited number. 
Best of Accommodations. 
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Conducted tours sailing in June and July ¥i 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Swit 
land, Italy, Riviera and France. 


Three Grades, including ocean passage. 
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Write for our booklet pertaining to our various 
conducted tours to England and the Continent 


24th Season 
U. T. C. TOURS, 
Successor to McComb Tours 


120 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EUROPE 


FIVE UNUSUAL TOURS 
Tour K—Featuring France and Switzerland. 
Tour L—Featuring Italy and General Europe- 
Tour M—Featuring Spain and the French Alps. 
Tour N—Featuring the Scandinavian Countries. 


Tour O—Featuring Pyrenees, Dolomites & A' 
Send for descriptive booklet. 
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| the call of the open road 


| none has made a more 
| unique or 
| place for himself than 


| goes 


| well as visiting the bet- 
ter-known places, and ap- 


| greater efforts. 


== 


Since time immemorial 
has lured men into far 
and often unknown 
places. Of all that great 
brotherhood of the road 


important 


Harry A. Franck. He is 
never merely a_ casual 
observer in a country he 
chooses to put on paper, 
never a hurried tourist; 
he takes ample time, he 
about penetrating 
the unusual corners as 


parently the prospect of 
hardships to overcome 
merely incites him to 
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gorges of the great Yangtze River. 

Boys and girls in the intermediate grades 
will find it easy to keep pace with the au- 
thor on his journey for he has suited his 
vocabulary to that of the young reader and 
has included many an amusing incident. 

256 pages, more than 100 illustrations 
from photographs, maps, full cloth binding. 


Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


A New Series of 


Geographical 
Readers 


for Intermediate Grades 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


Traveler, Author, 
Teacher, Lecturer 


CHINA 


GREAT many books have been writ- 

ten about China. Yet, here is an un- 
usual new one—portraying with mirror- 
like accuracy the countryside through 
which the author wandered, and filled with 
human-interest incidents gathered from 
intimate association with the people of that 
country. From the wind-swept plains of 
the north of China to the warmer regions 
of the south, from the Yellow Sea to the 
borders of Tibet he traveled, often on foot, 
generally alone, learning to know the 
country and people as no other traveler 
can know them. He covered all of the 


Illustrated 
256 pages 





eighteen prov- 
inces of China 
proper, ending 
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way down the 
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The JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Illustrated. 256 pages. 


frRom the moment that Mr. Franck boarded the ocean liner at San 
Francisco until he finished his extensive travels through the Japanese 
Empire, his experiences form a tale that strongly appeals to the adventur- 


ous spirit of the younger generation. 


The author tells of his journeys 


through all of Japan, Formosa and Korea, and while weaving a spell- 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


binding tale of personal experiences de- 
scribes the countryside, the people, their 
habits, customs and modes of living. His keen 
observation and broad knowledge of people 
reveal the Japanese as fellow humans rather 
than as so many units of a foreign race. 

Mr. Franck’s style is entertaining and the 
vocabulary is well within the abilities of 
children in the intermediate grades. 

Modern standards for supplementary read- 
ing material require that it stimulate the im- 
agination, make knowledge attractive, reading 
a pleasure, and provide accurate information 
interestingly told. This book completely meets 
these standards. 

256 pages, more than 100 illustrations from 
photographs, maps, full cloth binding. 

Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


Nashville, Tenn. 








A Fifth Grade Speech 


Improvement Project 
(Continued from page 34) 


RutH—Doris wrote the best compo- 
sition about it. Have you it with you, 
Doris? 

Doris—Yes; it is in one of my note- 
books. 

LEONARD—Please read it for Mother; 
will you, Doris? 

Doris—You read it for her, Ruth. 

RuTH—AIl right. This explains it 
all, Mother. 

(Ruth reads the following compo- 
sition, and all appear very much inter- 
ested, except Sammy who looks bored 
and sleepy.) 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH 


We are having a very helpful method to 
teach us to talk and read well, which has 
improved the speech and reading of a great 
many children, 

Every month each child has the oppor- 
tunity to read several pages from a text- 
book. The teacher and classmates help the 
reader by calling his attention to his mis- 
takes. 

Our teacher has a large paper for each 
pupil, containing his name, grade, and age. 
Every time a pupil reads, the date, name 
of book, and pages read are recorded by the 
teacher. Some of the mistakes which a 
pupil makes are: repeats words; stumbles 
over words; reads indistinctly; leaves off 
suffixes; reads jerkily; does not give suffi- 
cient expression; reads too rapidly; mis- 
pronounces words; does not enunciate 
words well. When a child improves, for 
instance, in enunciation, that item is 
checked off on his sheet. 

We have been taught to count two, men- 
tally, at each period or semicolon, and one 
at each comma, This is especially helpful 
to rapid readers, and helps to bring out the 
meaning of the passage read. 

Most of us read orally at least one page 
a day from some book or newspaper. The 
good readers are given selected story books 
from the classroom library to read. 

We have practiced exercises for develop- 
ing clear, rich tones, humming up and down 
the scale, using some vowel sound in this 
way: M—ah, m—ah, 

The teacher in charge of speech defect 
classes in our city visited us and gave an 
interesting lesson on “Rhythm.” We were 
taught how to link words in phrases, to 
emphasize important words, and to read 
with expression. 

Many people pay large sums of money 
to have their speech defects corrected. We 
are very thankful for the opportunity 
which has been given to us this term to im- 
© i our reading and speech, 


Mrs. BentLEY—Now I understand 
what you are doing. You are fortunate 
to have this opportunity to learn how 
to talk well. I’m sure you ought to 
feel very grateful. 

LEONARD—We are grateful. 

SamMy—Well, I ain’t. I don’t see 
no sense to it yet. 

LEONARD (picking up a book from the 
table)—Sammy, don’t you remember 
how Tony Polito used to read? Surely 
you can see how much he has been 
helped in this work. This is the way 
he used to read, Mother. 

(Reads short passage from book of 
Indian stories, uttering words in jerks, 
and giving out no meaning whatsoever.) 

MARGARET (looking up from her al- 
gebra book, annoyed)—For goodness 
sake, Leonard, can’t you read better 
than that? 

LEONARD—Of course I can, Margaret, 
but I am just showing them how poorly 
one of our boys used to read. This is 
the way Tony reads now. 

(Reads the same passage well. 
Sammy shows interest for the first 
time.) 

MARGARET—I see now what you 
mean. [ve been studying my algebra, 
so I didn’t know what you were doing. 

(Continued on next page) 


PER 100, Stamping names on key- 
checks, Spare time. Either sex. 
Send 25c for sample and instructions. 


KEETAG CO., COHOES,N.Y. 


TYPE WRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 
Northwestern I 


ANT WORK ucne? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week Kt: 1OUCHING photos, Menor 
women. No selling of anvasslt axing ODiett Paee. 
irnisl . 

Lited pier. Write today. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. 
Dept. G-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
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You Are Wanted 
GIRLS-WOMEN-I6 UP 


Why pay $50.00 
for a $16.05 Gown, 
when in a _ few 
weeks’ spare time 
work, at your own 
home, you’ can 
learn to design and 
create it yourself? 

22,000 Have 
Done It 

Over 22,000 wo- 
men and girls, in- 
cluding many 
teachers have 








ANOTHER : 

PARIS found that in a few 
CREATION weeks time, work- 
By WORTH | ing at their own 


home, evenings and 


the noted French 


Designer. Lady’ ° P 
dressinsatinweh | Curing time they 
trim. . 
; ex eogued would otherwise 
Shop price 
$50.00 waste, they can 


easily become ex- 
pert at Designing 


You Can Make it For 
Satin - $13.50 


Findings-130 | and Making cos- 

Costto ~ | tumes, dresses and 
You $16.05 | gowns for them- 
Your Saving selves, their chil- 
$33.95 


dren and their 
friends. They find 
that they save the entire cost of 
the training on the first gown 
they make. 











Most Fascinating 


The instructions are so fascinating 
and so simple that girls 15 years and 
over easily learn them, and in fact no 
girl should be allowed to grow up into 
womanhood unless she is thoroughly 
equipped with the knowledge contained 
in this training. Women and girls 
who have had no previous experience 
whatever at sewing can easily and 
quickly learn to design and make 
gowns and costumes through this train- 
ing, often getting positions with large 
houses at big pay. You can give as 
much or as little time to work as you 
like. 


Start a “GOWN SHOPPE” 
$20.00 to $50.00 Week 


Many have opened GOWN PARLORS in their 
own homes, or elsewhere, and because of their 
special training have quickly built up a most 
desirable clientele. 


Spare Time Work 


Many teachers have done special 
exclusive work for their friends, 
during spare times, and have in 
this way increased their income 
from $35 to $80 a month. 


Free Lessons 


We want you to know just what 
these instructions are like. Send 
your name on the attached coupon. 
A very interesting book containing 
free sample lessons will then be 
sent you, by return mail. You will 
be under no expense or no obliga- 
tion. You OWE IT TO YOURSELF 
AND YOUR FAMILY to get these. 
Mail the coupon NOW. You may 
forget it as you turn to the next 
page. 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F602, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me free 32-page “Gown Book” with 
sample lessons as checked below. Also show me 
how I can easily learn in a few weeks to design 
and create original dresses and costumes or hats 
at about one-third the usual selling price. 


©) Gown and Costume Designing and Creating. 
0 Millinery. 


SNE fiicccciccdllcandiiscdiduachsassctunedseossesiscdennsadiassiconadeeidannacieeinab 


Address —_ 
Valuable coupon. If not interested, hand to 








a friend. 















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Every Teacher 


who is teaching Food and Health will 
want The Enlarged and Improved 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION is a magazine of 
ideas full of methods and suggestions to help teachers put over 


food and health lessons. 


been tried successfully in other schools. 


It carries original plans that have 


With FOOD AND 


HEALTH EDUCATION you have at your command the most 
successful teaching plans that have been used the country over. 
Food and health plays, Impromptu food lessons, New ways to 
use the countless things that are easy to obtain, Plans for co- 
operation with Parents, How to obtain and use the wonderful 
material that food manufacturers can furnish you. 

After you have used FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


you will feel as so many teachers have already written us, “I 
don’t know how we ever got along without FOOD AND 


HEALTH EDUCATION.” 


Make the last half of your school year the best with 
the help of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
As long as they last we will send to each teacher sending in the coupon 
a copy of the combined FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION and THE 
AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL which contains a full discussion of the 
American Pure Food Laws giving much important material that should 
be taught to all pupils in order to give them a proper knowledge of the 


Food Laws. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for 
one year (12 issues) beginning with the January Number and include 
copy of the Special Pure Food Number. 


Name........ 





This FREE book 


has saved thousands of 
school children from ill health 


In many tocalisien, perhaps in yours, as 
high as 70%, of the children of school age 
are afflicted with simple goiter. 





The prevention of simple 


Goiter 
with 
MorTON’S 
JODIZED 














MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


It is responsible for a large share of the 
physical and mental backwardness among 
school children today. 


Aid your government to fight this menace 
by giving each of your pupils a copy of 
our informative free book to take home. 

It proves that simple goiter is caused by 
an insufficiency of iodine in the thyroid, 
and that the regular use of Morton’s Io- 
dized Salt will prevent it. 

Morton’s lodized Salt is prepared by 
one of America’s oldest and most repu- 
table salt makers, and is endorsed by health 
authorities everywhere, 


Mail the coupon below for as many 
copies of our free book as you can use. 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Please send me copies of 
‘«¢ The Prevention of Simple Goiter.”’ 





Name 
Address___ 
[ne 

















SaMmy (showing more signs of life) 
—Well, I’ll admit I couldn’t say our 
poem “In Flanders Fields” right at 
first, and now I can, so I guess I’ve been 
helped too; but it sure is awful hard 
for me to talk right. I’m going to try 
harder. 

LEONARD—You are enunciating better 
already, Sammy. Keep it up! 

Doris—Show us how you said the 
.. at first, Sammy. You were so 
unn 

(All the children smile or laugh 
aloud at recollection of Sammy’s for- 
mer method of delivering the poem.) 

SAMMY—AI] right. 

(He recites the poem in jerks, now 
rapidly, now dragging along with no 
expression in his voice, and putting 
no meaning into the words. Now and 
then he stops, gasping for breath, 
while the children laugh with amuse- 
ment. Mrs. Bentley smiles.) 

SAMMY (interrupting the children’s 
laughter)—This is the way I say it 
now. 

(He recites the poem very well.) 


February 192) 


You've heal 

neig gabon ine 

MIN old reliable Pathfinder, the 

S THe wonderful national weekly bone 

magazine that 3 — people read. Ym 

try this i gest and world affairs for a tri. 

fle. The Pathfinder isin a class by i tself—nothing else to equalit; 

time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full ofthe choicest reading thy 

cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question ber, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entert 

for all. Send 15c (coin orstam; ) for this big paper on trial13 weeks, 


or$1forfullyear (52issucs). Pathfinder, Washington, D.¢ 
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| SPECIAL OFFER—EXPRESS PREPAID and 





Mrs. BENTLEY—That was beautifully | factory 
done, Sammy, and I believe you are | gents 


more grateful for what this speech cor- 
rection work has done for you than you 
thought you were. Now, children, you 
have been so good and patient that I’m 
going to give you each a cooky before 
you go out for your game. Margaret, 
get the cooky jar, please. 

(Margaret brings the jar, and each 
in turn takes a cooky.) 


CHILDREN (as each takes a cooky)—}|f{ 


Thank you. 

LEONARD—Come, everybody. 
by, Mother. 

(All exit, bidding good-by to Mrs. 
Bentley and Margaret.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY and MARGARET—Good- 
by, children. 

(Sammy leaves last, picking up his 
belongings, and hurrying to catch up 
with Leonard and the others.) 

MARGARET (rising)—I became so in- 
terested in those children that I didn’t 
finish my algebra, Mother. I’ll have to 
finish it early in the morning. 

Mrs. BENTLEY (rising with her sew- 
ing in her hand)—I was interested, too, 
and almost forgot that we will have to 
begin to see about dinner now. 


Good- 


Value of a School Museum 
By G. Schoolcraft 


I have found that the best possible 
way to get pupils to understand geog- 
raphy is through the school museum, 
which can be made by teacher and 
pupils at a very small cost. Neces- 
sary equipment consists of shelves, or 
a place in which to store products, 
bottles, cigar boxes and the like. All 
kinds of collections may be made by 
corresponding and exchanging materi- 
als with teachers and pupils of schools 
in other states or countries. We 
obtained our addresses of schools 
from the Club Exchange of NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 
Many manufacturing companies give 
valuable exhibits of their products 
free. A list of companies furnishing 
such exhibits may be secured from al- 
most any agricultural experiment 
station. A very valuable list is pub- 
lished by the West Virginia Exten- 
sion Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, at Morgantown, West 


Virginia. 
Spare time, 


EARN $25 WEEKLY writing for 


newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary, Details 
FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. 
LADI ES We offer you spare or full time 

opportunity to make money repre- 


senting our quality pure SILK and WOOL hosiery, knit 
sport. bloomers, ee also house and Hoover dresses. 


The Culturesi 963 Bramson Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
and Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING cured at home. 


Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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New 


U.S. SUPPLY CO. 
= Dept.H-627 GREENVILLE, PA 
Magnetic Discovery 


| Restores Health 


“I reduced my Blood Presere 
40 points in 3 weeks”, writes 
J. E. Ehresman, Ill. 


An electro-magnetic appliance 

has been Yano that builds 

robust health and vitality. This app!!ance, known as the 
O-Net Electro-Magneti lanket, eliminates poisons, salons 

ain and promotes rest and Vee Dissolves congentees res) 

eens ormany ailments. Endorsed and used by hundreds sof 
sicians and hospitals. Successfull used cen auch cases 
matism, Nervousness, Neuritis, Blon tarrh, does 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


By WINFIELD 5 SCOTT HALL. KD, Ph.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
wer young 9 ea phen 
Wha every parent shou 
ated paid 320 0 pages——many Rate 


le of contents, & 
AMERICAN PUB. CO, 91 Winston "Bldg, i hitadetoi 








6-year guarantee, Givenf: 
only 24 10¢ peckens famo 
stone Gold eedles. 
name and address—no money; 
trust you! 


KEYSTONE NOVELTY co. 
' Depts 2810 nville, Pa. 


BUNIONS 
Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 


pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


TEACHERS 
Earn money for your Washington Trip 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass 








Put one onthe 
pain is gone! 
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HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 





Kill The Hair Root 


My method ig, tl the only way to prevent t) the hai hair {700 
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feminine Hygiene 


PP EACHERS who use MU-COL will 
tell you the periodical discomfort at- 
tending normal functioning can be some- 
what reduced by its application. Affords 
cooling, soothing relief. Aiding women- 
kind since 1900. Dissolves rapidly in 
Make any strength desired, 
ge freely without harm. Powder form, 


handy for travelers. 


MU-COL 


Non Poisonous Hygienic Powder 


At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Free l 











") FOX TROTS 
WALTZES 
CHARLESTONS 
SONGS 


FOR 
ALLI6 


ley Me Down to 
Sleep in Caroline 
Rdlo Bluebird | For MySweetheart 
ICon’t Get Over a Blame it on the Waltz 
Girl Like You Falling in Love With 
BrauseILoveYou You 
Just a Bird’s-Eye 1’mOnMyWayHome 
View of Kentucky How I Love You 
There’s a Little | Half a Moon 
WhiteHouseon MeToo(HoHo!HaFial) 
@Little Green I’ve Got the Girl 
Hill Thinking of You 
Hae they are! The 16 song and dancesuccessesof the 
bear! All New York is humming, whistling anddanc- 
ey pieces. We offer you—all 16 of them—for 
tay $2.980n erght 10-inch, double-facedelectricall: 
Nordedrecords.Play them on any H wromennee ye | 
tttd beautifully rendered by famous orchestras. 
fend No Money? Jes: send upon of 
teords for 10 days in your own home. See how won- 
teeful are, Note clearness, beauty and volumeof 
tine, y give eeageee) $2.98 plusa _— 9 deliv- 
dwell refund money snd pay postage BOTH 


WAYS without question. Low price is possible 
in pom and selling direct to Sears 


‘acturi! 
users, Don't wait. Mail coupon below or postal. 





operative Record Co., Dept. 712 
‘ sept Dh des gettin | he 
yume on 10 trial, your 16 Fox Trots, » 
‘Qalestons and Ween en 8 double-face, 10-inch, 
“tically recorded records, teed equal or bet- 
than any records made. i will pay postman only 
Plus delivery on arrival. However, 
is not a purchase. If records don’t entirely please 
i, will return them within 10 days and youwill re- 
tad B35 eee question. Outside of U. S. 
' 





50 with order. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Improving Health in a Cali- 
fornia Rural School 
By Ina K. Dillon 


We are trying to relieve our school 
of that strain which, even more than 
indoor and sedentary habits, brings 
fatigue. Little children need no coer- 
cion to call forth their best efforts. 
Most children try too hard and defeat 
their own desire to do well by the strain 
of too much effort. 

We have tried to create an atmos- 
phere of spontaneity—the freedom and 
sunshine which constitute the natural 
climate for physical and mental health. 
Then we have tried to educate our chil- 
dren regarding the need for health as 
well as regarding the ways and means 
of obtaining it. 

We have found helpful the old sug- 
gestive rhymes: 


“I am straight, 
I am tall, 
I can skip 
And never fall.” 


“IT am clean, 

I am neat, 

From my head 
Down to my feet.” 


“I am well, 
I am strong, 
I am happy 
All day long”—and others. 


Perhaps Cho Cho and Mrs. Peter- 
son’s Health Alphabet have been of 
more help to us than any other infor- 
mational material that we have used. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany gave us a copy of this alphabet 
for each of our little ones. We have 
memorized most of the rhymes, and 
after the child is able to read the en- 
tire book well he may take it home and 
read it to mother. In more than half 
the homes in our territory, the parents 
themselves cannot read. In this way 
we do a bit of educating at home as 
well as at school. 

Here is one example of the way we 
use these rhymes. We learned the fol- 
lowing: 


“T is a topic which trouble begins, 
Both tea and coffee for children are 
sins. 


To the question, “How many had tea 
or coffee for breakfast this morning?’ 
about half of our children responded 
that they did. 

We took a number of days to deter- 
mine that many of our children actu- 
ally drank tea, coffee or both. We told 
them that they should drink milk in- 
stead, and were more than surprised to 
learn that less than half of the families 
in our rural district had a cow. 

We asked how many would drink 
milk if they had it, instead of tea and 
coffee. The response being enthusi- 
astic, we announced that if they would 
omit the tea and coffee at other meals, 
we would provide milk for them to 
drink with their school lunch. It was 
a contract, and we believe has been so 
regarded by both children and parents 
in a large number of cases. It would 
be very interesting to trace the phys- 
ical and nervous improvement in sev- 
eral of the more extreme cases, but that 
would take too {uch space. 

However, I must mention one little 
Italian boy who couldn’t have a “bat” 
till hot weather, drank coffee for 
breakfast every morning, and wept si- 
lently several times a day. It became 
evident that the cause was twofold, 
nerves and the “I-can’t” feeling when- 
ever a new task was undertaken. 

At first we suspected him of mental 
deficiency. We gave no reports until 
the end of the second month and rather 
than discourage the Italian boy then, 
we gave him a “Fair” report, though 
he had done little but weep and try. 
His history shows in his reports. His 
next report was “Better,” the third was 
“Good,” fourth “Very Good,” and the 
last “Very Good.” He will be doing 
the “Excellent” work before the year 
ends and is in excellent physical condi- 
tion now. In response to our request, 
his mother has given him _ several 
“bats” since she first sent word she 
wouldn’t bathe him till summer. He 
never cries in school now. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The day we got our children weighed 
and measured, we began the Health 
Game—discussed the rules and sent a 
copy home to be tacked up beside the 
toothbrush pledge cards given out 
earlier in the year. If we can get the 
scales again, we hope to weigh and 
measure again and thus determine who 
has won the game. (The teachers will 
have to diet to win.) 

Our children eat their lunches in the 
schoolroom at long tables provided for 
that purpose. As these same tables are 
used for busy work, the third grade is 
a standing committee to clear them and 
pull them out while the first two grades 
wash and get their lunches. Then the 
third grade children wash and join the 
rest at the table. 

We pour the milk (fresh whole milk) 
into glasses which are brought clean in 
the lunch baskets. Large glasses are 
filled once, small ones twice. Then we 
sit down to eat. 

No exchange of food is allowed and 
the children are encouraged to leave 
sweets till last. Wholesome lunches 
brought by sturdy children are quietly 
commended, and pickles and pie are 
quietly discouraged. A little bell is 
tapped by the teacher in case the con- 
versation tends to boisterousness and 
at 12:30 a series of taps indicates that 
all are excused. A committee of chil- 
dren from the upper room cleans the 
tables, sweeps up crumbs and sets the 
room in order for school. 

We find this way easier and pleas- 
anter than the old one, and it is quite 
unnecessary to point out its advantages 
to the children. At Christmas time we 
served a dinner to the entire school, 
heating it on the stove that heats our 
room. It was a big undertaking to 
serve even a simple meal, but it paid. 

Now for our playground activities. 
The period before school and the period 
after lunch have been left free for 
spontaneous play. Suggestions are 
made as needed and the play is always 
supervised, though without actual par- 
ticipation by the teacher. 

Once every hour we take the children 
out for a play period. At this time 
the teacher goes with the children, 
plays with them, and comes in with 
them. 

This period is used for teaching 
games, stunts and dramatic dances as 
well as playing old ones at the chil- 
dren’s request. Just now we spend 
much of our play time getting ready 
for the May Day Festival, which our 
High School District invites us to par- 
ticipate in. Every school in the High 
School District is invited to take part 
in May Day drills, as well as in songs. 
Our music teacher comes from Sanger 
once each week and helps in directing 
this work. 

This is only a brief outline of our 
work, but it will indicate our method 
of producing “sound minds in sound 
bodies.” 


Pre-Primer Preparation 
By Imelda Darby 


The following plan has proved help- 
ful in making the transition from 
script to print and in preparing the 
children for the primer. 

I write word cards in ink on white 
drawing paper and give each child an 
envelope containng a set. In another 
envelope I have typewritten word 
cards (these may be cut from old read- 
ers). I write a sentence on the black- 
board and have the children make it 
first with the written word cards and 
then with the printed, placing one 
beneath the other. 

Of course, I also use flash cards in 

rint, but I have found that children 

ave difficulty in reading the same 
word in a primer, because of the re- 
duced size, unless they have had this 
preliminary work. This plan fur- 
nishes a valuable solution o 
work problem. 


Fishing is an act of faith performed 
before a body of water. Teaching is 
an act of faith performed before a 
body of pupils. Both acts are per- 
formed in the hope that there may be 
something there to justify their faith. 
—Walter R. Siders. 
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| Tooth Brushes at special price of 6e each. 





TEACHERS ! 


SENSATIONAL 
OFFER 
REPEATED! 


Fifty Thousand Tooth 
for 35¢ 


rushes 
Each 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN ONLY ! 


For the first time in two years we make 
this record-breaking offer to school children 
through their teachers. A genuine full 
sized North Ridge Rotary Tooth Brush at 
the sensationally low price of 5c. Our for- 
mer 5c offer so swamped us with orders that 
the entire 50,000 available brushes were 
sold a few days after the announcement 
appeared. You must act quickly now. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
to help your school children wage war 
against tooth decay. Help them avoid dis- 
eases traceable to neglected teeth. Author- 
ities estimate 60 to 75 per cent of pupils 
have defective teeth. You can earn the life- 
long gratitude of your school children by 
teaching them the value of clean teeth and 
the use of the North Ridge ROTARY Tooth 
Brush, specially designed for children. 


Two hundred thousand school 
children are now using— 


only 


- - 
VrUsnies 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. , 

The North Ridge Rotary Tooth Brush cleans 
between teeth. Its rotary up-and-down 
motion sends the bristles into every crevice 
and “pocket” where food particles and dis- 
ease germs lodge. Its all-brush surface is 
designed to clean teeth exactly as dentists 
instruct. Its many sets of bristles keep it 
more efficient for a longer time. Bristles 
guaranteed fast. Easy to keep clean. 


DENTIST ENDORSES PLAN 
“Send me twenty-five rotary tooth brushes. 
Your name was just given to me by one of our 
best dentists who uses your brushes and says 
you have been doing a great work furnishing 
the children with tooth brushes.’’ From a teach- 
er in Waldo School, Philadelphia, Miss, 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 
Have each child bring five cents. Then order 
their brushes all together, sending full amount. 
All orders must be for 25 or more brushes, and 
must bear your own name and that of the 
School Board President. Mail without delay. 
For convenience, use coupon below. 


ee ee eee oe = OR DE Roe ee eee ee 


North Ridge Brush Co., Dept. N, Freeport, Ill. 
Please send me North Ridge ROTARY 





enclosed. I understand satis- 


faction is guaranteed. 


My Name and Address..................ccccccccscesessenceseeseeee 


President School Boar.............c:.:ccccccscsccscssssescesseees ‘ 
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For Your Spring 
Wardrobe ~ 


Let These Free Samples 
Introduce You to Delight- 
ful Fast Color Fabrics. 







Sparkling colors that defy rubbing 
and tubbing—modish patterns so 
truly French—here are just the fabrics 
you will want when you see the 30 free 
samples of 


GENUINE 


£4 Beter Par 
Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs and suit- 
ings with the Peter Pan name on the 
selvage, are modest in cost, but rich 
in beauty and wear, and each bears 
the absolute guarantee stated in the 
coupon below. On sale at reliable 
dealers. 

Send this coupon—or just write your 
mame, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan—and we 
will send you, free, the ‘Peter Pan 
Sampler’’ of 30 beautiful samples. 


HENRY GLASS & Co. 
45-B White Street, N. Y. 





Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samp! 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. a 


Name. 


Sereet Address or P. O. Box. 

















ne Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?___.. 











“We will | eaplans any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
ic fades.—Henry Glass & Co.” 





























Cpa y the 
Bente Serene fom oo ine edi- 
ions, new books, all at biggest save 
Be sure to postcard for 
larkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book ca 

alog. This catalog is a coer 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’s leadin; universities; 

800,000 lovers buy from it. Free ify ou write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Z¥.5°c% 


BROKER 
228 CLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers Should Dress Better 


Those well dressed get best results 
Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you wear the 
same dress week after week until everyone knows it and 
your individuality is lost? You owe your classes the obli- 
gation of being well dressed. You can easily have three 
INDIVIDUAL LY DESIGNED frocks at the price you now 
pay for one “‘Hand me down.”” Many teachers make $15.00 
to $100.00 a month in spare times, de signing and making 
betore for their friends, Let us show youhow. Write immediately, 

fore you forget, to, Franklin Institute, Dept. F604, Rochester, 
page, “GOWN BOOK’’. ‘It will be sent free to 








01 . 
Raker with sample ‘std from this wonderfat training. 


6 Cx) & DAY 








cle 


»\, $16.00 VALUE. Runs 8 Days one 
i winding. SEND ONLY Name and 








Jf tho-Nova Salve (heals cuts, onload 
/Watch GIVEN as per Catalog with 
Salve. Write TODAY, We Trust You. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-627, Greenville,-Pa. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 








Ox_p Lapy—Oh officer, I feel so fun- 
ny. OFFICER — Have you vertigo, 
ma’am? OxLp Lapy—Yes, about a mile. 


“Dad!” “Well?” “Are politics plu- 
ral?” “No, my boy. There isn’t jany- 
thing in the world more singular.” 


Tim—Are you going to Alice’s birth- 

| day party? Tom—What birthday is it? 
| TiM—Her 20th. Tom—No, I went last 
| year. 

FATHER—How are you getting along 
in school, Jimmie? JIMMIE — Fine! 
We’re learning words of four cylinders 

| now! 


UncLtE—Only fools are certain, Tom- 
my; wise men hesitate. Tommy—Are 
you sure, Uncle? UNcLE—Yes, my 
boy; certain of it. 


“So your brother has the measles, 
Johnny. When are you going to have 
them?” “When my brother gets through 
with ’em, I suppose.” 


Winter Guest (in wilds of New 
Hampshire, to keeper of country store) 
—Have you any toothbrushes? SToRE- 
KEEPER—No, we don’t keep any of 
them summer novelties. 


“What! You kicking about your 
food? I thought you boasted about 
your housekeeper’s cooking so well.’ 
“Yes, but I married her and now we 
keep a cook.” 


Four-year-old Clifton was visiting 
his grandmother in the country, when 
a bowl of bread and milk was given 
him. He tasted it, then paused and 
looked at it in silence. “Don’t you like 
it, dear?” asked his grandmother. 
“Yes,” replied the little fellow; “I was 
only wishing our milkman would trade 
his wagon for a cow.” 


Younc Musician—Now, professor, 
how do my compositions please you? 
PROFESSOR—Why, I think that they 
may perhaps be played when Mozart, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and Paderewski 
have been forgotten. YOUNG MusI- 
CIAN—Really? PrRoFEssoR—Certainly; 
but not until then. 


A Carolina minister had forsaken 
the regular ministry to edit a combi- 
nation religious-agricultural journal. 
One of his farmer readers asked him a 
question about a particularly abomi- 
nable kind of undergrowth that was 
troubling him. By mistake the editor 
ran it in the religious section. The 
query read: “How can we get rid of 
these pesky elders?” 


The old miser who dropped a five- 
dollar gold piece in the plate at church, 
mistaking it for a nickel, could get no 
great satisfaction out of the deacon, 
but he was not the man to give up 
easily. Accordingly he sought legal 
advice with a view to instituting a suit 
at law. But the lawyer whom he con- 
sulted was one of those rare and gifted 
souls who would rather be witty than 
rich, or almost anything else, for that 
matter. “Sir,” said he at once, “you 
have no case. You are guilty of con- 
tributory negligence.” 


When the late Walter Hines Page 
was editor of The World’s Work he 
received this letter from a woman who 
had submitted a manuscript: “Sir— 
You sent back last week a story of 
mine. I know that you did not read 
the story, for as a test I had pasted to- 
gether pages 18, 19, and 20, and the 
story came back with these pages still 
pasted, and so I know you are a fraud 
and turn down stories without reading 
same.” Mr. Page wrote back: “Ma- 
dame—At breakfast when I open an 
egg I don’t have to eat the whole egg 
to discover it is bad.” 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Tony appeared before the natural- 
ization board to take out his final pa- 
pers. The examiner asked him about 
American history. “Who was _ the 
first President?” “George Washing- 
ton.” “And who is President now?” 
“Meester Coolidge.” “Can anyone be 
President?” “Yes, sir.” “Could you be 
President, Tony?” “Oh, sir, you must 
excuse. I too busy.” 


Two ladies who had just been intro- 
duced to each other at the reception 
had exchanged a few conventional re- 
marks. Then the younger one re- 
marked, “I can’t imagine what upset 
the tall, blonde man over there. He 
was so attentive to me a little while 
ago and now he won’t look at me.” 
“Perhaps he saw me come in,” an- 
swered the other woman. “I am his 
wife.” 


The station master hearing a crash 
on the platform, rushed out of his room 
just in time to see the express that 
had just passed through disappearing 
around the curve and a_ disheveled 
young man sprawled out among a con- 
fusion of overturned milk cans and the 
scattered contents of his traveling bag. 
“Was he trying to catch the train?” the 
station master asked of a small boy 
who stood by, admiring the scene. “He 
did catch it,” said the boy happily, “but 
it got away again!” 


A fine, robust soldier, after serving 
his country faithfully for some time, 
ecame greatly reduced in weight, ow- 
ing to exposure and scanty rations, un- 
til he was so weak he could hardly 
stand. Consequently, he got leave of 
absence to go home and recuperate. 
He arrived at his home station looking 
very badly. Just as he stepped off the 
boat, one of his friends rushed up to 
him and said: “Well, well, Pat, I’m 
glad to see you’re back from ‘the front. " 
Pat looked worried and replied, “Be- 
gorra, I knew I was getting thin, but I 
——, thought you could see that 
muc 


The stranger was ushered into the 
society palmist’s presence. “Ah! you 
wish my aid?” said the great seer. 
“Well, madam,” said the visitor, “in a 
wayIdo. You see, I’ve just called 
“Certainly, I know all about it. Just 
sit here and show me your palm. Ah, 
I see you have met with various disap- 
pointments lately.” “Quite true!” in- 
terrupted the caller. “Hush! Let me 
go on. Something which you have 
written for and striven hard to get has 
eluded you time and again.” “Right 
you are,” murmured the victim. “But 
patience. Your end will be attained in 
the near future. Success is yours.” 
“I’m sure I’m very glad to hear it, 
madam,”. said the subject, as he flour- 
ished a-blue paper. “I’ve called five 
times with this bill. It’s a good thing 
I’m to get it paid at last.” 


When the Prince of Wales was in 
the United States, people often ad- 
dressed him as “Prince,” or even “Say, 
Prince.” “They Princed me so much,” 
he is quoted as saying, “that after a 
little while I felt that instead of speak- 
ing I should bark.” 
marks made to him by Americans the 
most amusing to him, he is further 
quoted as saying, occurred in the course 
of a function given ift his honor during 
his brief visit to our Western coast. On 
that occasion the Prince told one of the 
matrons directing the affair that he 
would be delighted to meet a particu- 
larly attractive young lady, who for 
some time had been gazing his way 
from afar. The pretty girl was brought 
forward and presented to royalty. “I 
confess, Miss Blank,” the Prince said 
gallantly to the young lady, “that I 
have been watching you with interest 
all evening.” Explosively, fervently, 
the Western girl made reply: “Prince,” 
she said, “when it comes to watching, 
you sure got nothing on me!” 












Just show women this exquisite display 
of goods, silks, wash fabrics and « 
you can’t keep them from buying. \. 
Men and women agents needed to de- 
vote fullorspare time. Good commis- 
sions. Average $40 to wk a week. _ 
samples furnished. Wri 
NATIONAL IMPORTH 
Dept. 0-31, 569-573 Broadway, N. 
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New Book by Prof. Hayes. 
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' 120 League of Nations in 


. 


SERIC. 


1 The Vikings in America. 

2 Famous Old World Explorers. 

3 Columbus in America, Map and Pictures. 
4 Ponce de Leon in Florida. 

$ Balboa Discovering Pacific. , 

6 De Soto Discovering Mississippi. 

7 Other Spanish Explorers. 

8 English Explorers—Cabots. Map & Por. 
9 English Exporers—Sir Francis Drake. 
10 English Explorers—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

i Fr. Explorers—Cartier & St. Lawrence. 
12 Fr. Explorers—Champlain and Quebec. 
13 Fr. Explorers—Robert La Salle. 

14 Fr. Exp!.—Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin 
1§ Dutch Explorers—Henry _ 

16 Sete! 1 . 





of J ° 
17 Pocahontas and John Smith. 
18 Plymouth Colony. 
19 The Pilgrims—Alden and Priscilla. 
20 Pilgrims Celebrating First Harvest. 
21 Mass. Bay Colony—The Puritans. 
22 Roger Williams and Rhode Island. 
73 Settlement of Conn Fight With Indians. 
24 Purchase of Manhattan Island. 
25 A Scene in New Amsterdam. 
26 The Dutch Surrender to England. 
27 Penn Making Treaty With Indians. 
28 The Society of Friends—Quakers. 
29 Calvert and Maryland. 
30 Oglethorpe and Georgia. 

ERIt 13 


Early I 


31 Fr. Claims in America. Map & Portraits. 
32 The Intercolonial Wars. 
33 Fr. & Ind. War—Washington’s Mission. 
4 Fr. & Ind. War—Braddock's Defeat. 
35 Fr. & Ind. War—Acadians. 
36 Fr. & Ind. War—Capture of Quebec. 
37 Indian Allies of French and English. 
38 Settlement of Ky. and Tenn. Boone. 
39 Causes of Amer. Revolution. Stamp Act. 
40 Causes of Am. Rev. Boston Tea Party. 
41 Men Who Helped the American Cause. 
42 Patrick Henry's Famous Speech. 
43 Paul Revere's Ride. 
44 First Shot at Lexington. 
45 Washington Taking Command. 
46 Battle of Bunker Hill. 
47 Signing Declaration of Independence. 
48 War in Middle States. Map & Portraits. 
49 Nathan Hale Caught by Enemy. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
51 Foreigners Who Aided American Cause. 
$2 The Winter at Valley Forge. 
$3 Surrender of Burgoyne. 
$4 Franklin at Court of France. 
$$ Famous Women of American Revolution. 
{6 Clark in Northwest. Map and Portrait. 
57 Capture of Stony Point. 
$8 Paul Jones Captures “Serapis.” 
$9 War in South. Map and Portraits. 
60 Surrender of Cornwallis. 

SERIE ( 
ty 


61 Constitutional Convention in Session. 
62 Authors & Birthplace of Constitution. 
63 Inauguration of Washington. 

64 Important Inventions—Cotton-Gin. 

65 Louisiana Purchase. Map and Portraits. 
66 Lewis-Clark Expedition. 

67 Tripoli— Burning of S.S. “Philadelphia.” 
68 Develop. of Steam Power—Jas. Watt. 
69 Develop. of Steam Power—"“Clermont.” 
70 War 1812—"C. itution”—"G i r 
71 War 1812—Perry at Lake Erie. 

72 War 1812—City Washington Captured. 
73 War 1812—Ft. McHenry. Nat'l Anthem. 
74 War 1812—Jackson at New Orleans. 

7S Purchase of Florida. Map and Portrait. 
16 Erie Canal—Mode of Travel, 

77 Dev Steam Power—First Ocean Liner. 
78 Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, Webster. 

bg Dev. ~nag ato teas | R. R. Engine. 








81 Important Inventions—McCor’k Reaper. 
82 Important Inventions—Ether in Surg. 
83 Important Inventions—Sewing Mach. 
®& Goodyear, Ericcson, Westinghouse. .. .. 
85 Fremont Exoloring Rocky Mountains. 
86 Mex. War—Scott Entering City of Mex. 
87 Land Gains West—Ore., Mex. Cession. 
88 Discovery of Gold in California. 
89 Pioneers Journeying West. 
9 Great American Writers of this Period 
SERTI 1) 
tic ob P 


91 Abolitionists, 
92 Abraham Lincoln—Log Cabin. 
93 Secession of So. States. Map, Portraits. 
5] Beginning of Civil War. Ft. Sumter. 
9s “Kearsarge” Defeats “Alabama.” 
96 “Merrimac” and “Monitor” in Action. 
97 Lincoln's E: ipation Procl i 
9% Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 
99 Sherman’s Marsch to the Sea. 
100 End of War. 
101 Transportation—Old Methods. 
102 Laying the First Atlantic Cable. 
= Alaska Acquisition. Map and Picture. 
04 Transportation—New Methods. 
105 Inventors in Field of Electricity. 
> Spanish-American War—Cuba. 
(07 Spanish-American War—Manila, P. I. 
108 Our Island Possessions, 
109 The Age of Steel. 
10 Agricultural Implements. 
M1 Inventions in Field of Aviation. 
12 Discovery of the North Pole. 
113 Panama Canal. 
oe Transportation—Modern. 
“4 Transportation—Automotive. 
16 World War—Declaration of War. 
a World War—Action Abroad. 
~4 World War—Troops Returning. 
9 Peace Palace of Versailles, 
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DELIVERY CHARGES 
PAID BY US 





Write for descriptive 
booklet giving special 
reduced price on quan- 
tity orders for class use. 





The I. N. S. HISTORY CARDS 
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{ INAUGURAT UR 0) 


I WASHINGTON 
1782-—~"N 


120 Vivid Picture Cards 





5+ Will raise the standard of your class in history 


I.N.S. History Cards ‘20 


won a popu. 
luv approval throughout the country. They are 
endorsed by leading educators. Thousands 
of pupils are now using them. Price 1s lou 
enough to be within the reach of every scholar 
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~~ 4 Series 





_the present time. 
; They are divided into 


of 30 Cards Each 


An interesting educational device, 
especially designed for teachers as 
a delightful and instructive aid in 
teaching American History 


U 


— 
QUUMBUS 


i 


JAMES) \ t 4 
105% G aA. v, 
ie . 

lad 


Ie 


Bring the Inspiring pageant of American History 
into the classroom in the form of 


A set of these in the hands of each of your pupils 


Will add an element of play and a dramatic and visual appeal to the study of history 
Will present a perfect review of the material in your text book 
Wili be just the thing for pasting in the history note books 

4. Will help pupils learn their history and love their history lesson 
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History Cards 


Present in Pictures every im- 
portant event from Columbus to 


Chronologically arranged, and corresponding to the 4 Periods 
of American History, namely . 

, “Series A—From the Discovery of America through the Period of Colonization 
Series B-—Intercolonial Wars, French-Indian War and the American Revolution 
Series C—From the Adoption of the Constitution to the Civil War 


Series D—From the Beginning of the Civil War to the Present Time 


(SEE DESCRIPTION OF TITLES IN COLUMN AT LEFT) 
An explanation 
Each Set of 30] of the picture on the front side; the necessary dates; information on |Size of Cards 


On the back of every card is given the following: 


Cards ie packed 


ine. kets. 0nd pupils to answer. 


inset portraits. 


(C) PRICE 30 CENTS | 


Per Set of each Series 


(30 Cards in each Set) 


The Price for the 4 Sets, Consisting of 
Series A-B-C-D, (120 Cards) is $1.20 


INTERSTATE NEWS SERVICE 


_ ,138-140 W.17 STREET, NEW YORK,NY. 


Please send to me— 


set Series 
set Series 
_set Series 
set Series 
Enclosed find $ 
me 


Address —_—— 


A, 
B, 
Cc, 
D, 


Wc 
10¢ 
We 
We 


associated events; several good questions on the subject for} 4). 35 inches 


Just the right size 


attractive box.| Pictures are all authentic historical photographs and reproductions of historical | for use with pupile 
paintings. Some cards have specially drawn maps enlivened by appropnate | 
CUT OUT AND MAIL 


SAMPLE ORDER COUPON 


Interstate News Service, 138 W, 17th,St, New York, N.Y. 


per set | 








LIBRARY SAN JOCE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 








When the distinguished Interna- 
tional Jury of Awards, at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia, handed 
eee - 7 ‘ ; down its decision on November 23, 1926, award- 
Se SS SSS y y ing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia the highest 
Us honor accorded any encyclopedia or reference work... it 
<. ae C890 Coss Ae coo co marked one more of aseriesof brilliant successes achieved 


oroxs COMPTON'S ToHPTONs| Ea COME 4 "7 by this thoroughly American encyclopedia for schools. 
CTURED! | PICTURED PICTURED) PICTL NY 


‘ENCYCLOPEDIA NIA } pF Dis| J ENCYE a Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia was a new work com- 
L—- | BIRKLOPED FrctCloP . pared with those older works also seeking the honor of 
; the highest award. This was the first great International 
Exhibition which had been held since Compton’s was 


an Yr) ~on 3 / 7 published— its first opportunity to stand in line in 
CAB: hed ) ) Oe FAB “ . open competition with encyclopedias for children built 
ae pt ca years ago. Yet, in this supreme test of merit, Compton’s 

won the highest award given—The Medal of Honor! 


Eighth new edition ... ten volumes... 
specially reinforced for school use by our 
exclusive DURA-BOUND Process 


FE.COMPTON & CO. 


MS %)\__ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 
he = ‘ 


PAGES PAGES PAGES 


468 = 469-890 391-1376 3577-1214 
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